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TO 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  NORFOLK 

WHOSE   ILLUSTRIOUS  ANCESTOR,  JOHN,  FOURTH   LORD   HERRIES 

OF   TERREGLES,   WHEN    ORDERED    BY    THE    LORDS    OF   THE 

CONGREGATION  TO  DEMOLISH  THE  CHURCH  AND  PLACE 

OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  THE  SWEET  HEART,  "  QUHAIR 

HE  WAS  MAIST  PART  BROCHT  UP  IN  HIS 

YOUTH,"  REFUSED  TO  OBEY,  THIS 

BOOK  IS  RESPECTFULLY 

DEDICATED 


PREFACE 


O  other  ancient  building  in  Scotland  gives 
one  quite  the  same  impression  as  the  "Abbey 
of  the  Sweet  Heart"  in  Galloway.  This 
is  doubtless  due  not  only  to  the  interest 
of  its  architecture  and  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  land- 
scape surrounding  it,  but  to  the  pathos  of  the  story  which 
its  name  commemorates.  The  very  atmosphere  around 
the  gaunt  tower  and  the  shattered  aisles  of  Dervorgilla's 
Abbey  seems  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  spice- 
embalmed  heart  which,  in  its  costly  casket,  was  her  com- 
panion for  twenty  years,  and  in  death  was  placed  upon  her 
breast  in  her  grave,  here  in  her  native  land  of  Galloway. 
The  desecrated  choir  where  Dervorgilla  was  laid,  where,  let 
us  hope,  she  yet  lies,  seems  still  to  be  sanctified  by  her  de- 
votion and  her  piety;  and  when  the  setting  sun  deepens  to 
crimson  their  Scottish  red  sandstone,  the  ancient  walls  seem 
aglow  with  the  memory  of  her  burning  love  and  faith. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  William  Newall,  without 
whose  kind  help  this  book  could  not  have  been  written;  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Shirley,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Dumfries- 
shire and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  for  much  valuable  advice;  to  the  Ayrshire  and 
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Galloway  Archaeological  Association  for  kind  permission 
to  use  illustrations;  and  to  the  Reverend  George  Cormack, 
and  Sir  R.  Rowand  Anderson  of  Edinburgh  for  having 
looked  over  the  proofs. 

W.   H. 
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SEAL  OF  DERVORG1LLA  DE  BALLIOL  ATTACHED  TO  THE  STATUTES 
OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE 


DERVORGILLA,    LADY   OF 
GALLOWAY 

AND  HER  ABBEY  OF  THE  SWEET  HEART 


CHAPTER  I 

DAUGHTER  AND  MOTHER  OF  PRINCES 

"THE  BOAST  OF  HERALDRY,  THE  POMP  OF  POWER."—  Gray. 

the  muniment  chest  of  Balliol  College  is  preserved 
i  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  England — 
the  original  Statutes  of  the  College,  drawn  up  by  its 
foundress  Dervorgilla  of  Galloway,  Lady  of  Balliol, 
in  the  year  1282.  Attached  to  the  document,  and  iti 
admirable  condition,  is  her  seal,  a  notable  specimen  of  the  heraldic 
art  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  obverse  the  seal  bears  an 
effigy  of  Dervorgilla,  standing,  holding  up  in  her  right  hand  the 
shield  of  arms  of  Balliol  (gules  an  orle  argent],  in  her  left  hand  that 
of  Galloway  (azure  a  lion  rampant  argent}.  On  each  side  is  a  tree ; 
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from  that  on  the  right  is  suspended  the  shield  of  Chester  (azure 
three  garbs — wheatsheaves — or),  from  that  on  the  left  the  shield  of 
Huntingdon  (or  three  piles  gules).  The  inscription  is  "  >Ji  S'.  Der- 
vorgille  •  de  •  Balliolo  •  Fil'.  Alani  •  de  •  Galewad"'— "  The  Seal  of 
Dervorgilla  de  Balliol,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway."  The  reverse 
of  the  seal  shows  a  tree,  from  the  main  stem  of  which  hangs  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Galloway  impaling  those  of  Balliol,  the 
orle  of  the  latter  being  "dimidiated,"  i.e.,  halved.  From  a  branch 
on  the  proper  right,  hangs  the  shield  of  Chester ;  from  a  branch  on 
the  proper  left,  the  shield  of  Huntingdon.  Both  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  the  engraver  of  the  seal  has  given  the  charge  of  arms  of 
Huntingdon  as  being  two  piles  instead  of  three,  the  correct  num- 
ber. The  inscription  of  the  reverse  is  "  >$i  S'.  Dervorgille  •  de  •  Gale- 
wad'.  Dne  •  de  •  Balliolo." — "  The  Seal  of  Dervorgilla  of  Galloway, 
Lady  of  Balliol." 

The  shield  of  Balliol  on  this  beautiful  seal  commemorates  Der- 
vorgilla's  alliance  with  John  de  Balliol,  Lord  of  Barnard  Castle; 
that  of  Galloway  is  her  paternal  shield,  the  lion  rampant  of  the 
Lords  of  Galloway.  The  shields  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Hun- 
tingdon represent  Dervorgilla's  descent  from  those  two  great 
houses,  through  the  latter  of  which  she  stood  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In  her  veins  ran  also  the 
blood  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  through  Adeliza,  sister  of  the 
Conqueror.  Few  of  her  contemporaries  can  have  been  of  more 
illustrious  descent  than  Dervorgilla  de  Balliol,  Lady  of  Galloway, 
and  one  can  well  understand  the  significance  of  an  entry  in  the 
Close  Rolls  of  Henry  1 1 1,  under  the  year  1268,  the  year  in  which 
her  husband  died: 

The  King,  wishing  to  do  a  special  grace  to  Dervorgilla,  widow  of  John 
de  Balliol,  lately  deceased,  commands  the  Prior  of  \Vymundhnm,  his 
Escheator  extra  Trent,  to  deliver  to  her  all  the  lands  which  her  husl>:md 
held  of  her  heritage. 

Among  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  which  fi  II  to 
Dervorgilla's  share  were  the  castle  and  town  of  Fothcringhay  in 
Northamptonshire. 

The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  compiled  by  a  Franciscan  fri.n  <.l 
Carlisle  in  Dervorgilla's  century,  records  that  she  was  "  a  woman 
great  in  wealth  and  estates  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  but 
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much  greater  in  nobility  of  heart,  inasmuch  as  she  was  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  magnificent  Alan,  formerly  Lord  of  Galloway." 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  up  along  the  lines  of  Dervorgilla's 
maternal  ancestry  derived  from  the  great  Anglo-Norman  houses  of 
Chester  and  Huntingdon,  and  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  which 
united  in  her  mother  Margaret,  daughter  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Prince 
David  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Dervorgilla's  effigy  on 
her  seal  displaying  the  four  shields  seems  to  invite  such  an  inquiry 
into  her  pedigree.  The  lines  of  her  descent  symbolized  by  this 
proud  blazonry  lead  up  through  illustrious  progenitors  to  names 
that  are  writ  large  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain — Fergus,  first 
Great  Lord  of  Galloway;  David  I  of  Scotland;  Waltheof  the 
famous  and  ill-starred  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton; 
Waltheof s  fatal  wife,  Judith,  niece  of  the  Conqueror;  the  powerful 
Earls  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester — names  that  suggest  tales 
of  high  romance  resounding  with  deeds  glorious  and  infamous; 
a  pageant  of  kings,  princes,  warriors,  statesmen,  high-born  dames, 
peerless  among  them  the  figure  of  their  daughter  and  heir,  the 
pious  and  gentle  Lady  of  Balliol. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

We  have  already  followed  the  fortunes  of  Dervorgilla's  paternal 
house  from  Fergus,  its  founder.  Let  us  now  trace  her  line  on  the 
mother's  side,  for  it  was  through  her  mother  that  she  derived  her 
English  titles  and  the  vast  possessions  she  held  in  England  besides 
those  which  she  shared  with  her  husband  of  his  paternal  lands  of 
the  Balliols.  Her  mother,  Margaret,  was  one  of  four  daughters  of 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  by  his  wife  Maud, 
eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  Kyvelioc,  Earl  of  Chester.  The  other 
daughters  of  David  were  Isabel,  who  married  Robert  Bruce  of 
Annandale,  Ada,  who  married  Henry  Hastings,  and  Matilda,  who 
died  unmarried.  The  only  surviving  brother  of  these  ladies  was 
John,  surnamed  "  The  Scot,"  born  about  1207,  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
in  right  of  his  father  who  died  in  1219.  John  being  then  only  twelve 
years  old,  Alexander  III,  King  of  Scotland,  obtained  from  King 
Henry  Ilia  grant  of  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon  and  the  castle  and 
town  of  Fotheringhay  in  trust  for  the  young  heir  whose  youth  was 
passed  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Ranulph  cle  Blundeville,  Earl  of 
Chester.  But  in  1227,  having  then  accomplished  his  full  age  and 
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done  homage,  he  received  his  lands,  and  was  knighted  by  the 
Scottish  King. 

While  yet  in  his  teens  John  had  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  It  was  a  mere  manage  de  con- 
venance,  dictated  apparently  by  necessities  of  State,  "to  the  end 
that  there  might  be  a  firm  peace  between  Earl  Ranulph  and 
Llewellyn."  The  Earls  of  Chester  were  always  expected  to  hold  in 
check  their  turbulent  neighbours  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  and 
this  alliance  was  one  among  many  efforts  to  patch  up  the  eternal 
quarrel  between  ancient  foes.  In  1232,  on  the  death  of  Ranulph 
without  issue,  John  succeeded  to  the  great  Earldom,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  III  with  Eleanor  of 
Provence  and  at  the  Queen's  coronation,  John  carried  the  sword 
called  "Custana"  before  the  King  "in  token  that  being  an  Earl 
Palatine  he  had  power  to  restrain  the  King  if  he  should  be  ex- 
orbitant " ;  on  the  same  occasion  the  Constable  of  Chester  attended 
the  Earl,  and  with  his  wand  kept  off  the  people  from  disturbing 
the  proceeding.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1236  John  obtained  from 
King  Henry  a  grant  of  ten  bucks  and  ten  does  from  the  Royal 
Forest  of  Buckingham  in  Northamptonshire  to  store  his  park  at 
Fotheringhay.  In  the  same  year  John  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
Cross,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  went  on  the  Crusade,  for  in 
1237,  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  he  died  suddenly  by  poismi 
at  Darnal  in  Cheshire.  According  to  some  of  the  chroniclers  he 
was  done  to  death  by  his  Welsh  wife. 

John  left  no  children,  and  on  his  death  King  Henry  annexed 
the  Earldom  of  Chester  and  all  its  regal  privileges  in  order,  as  he 
remarked,  that  "so  fair  a  dominion    should   not   be  divided   up 
amongst  women's  distaffs."  But  Henry  made  the  amende  Itonorable 
to  the  ladies.   To  Helen,  John's  wife,  he  assigned  Fotheringhay  and 
Yarewell  in  Northamptonshire,  Kempston  in  Bedfordshire,  Totten- 
ham in  Middlesex,  three  manors  in  Huntingdonshire,  one  in  K 
and  Exton  in  Rutlandshire.    To  Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  Bruo 
Annandale,  sister  of  John,  the  manors  of  Writtlc  and  Hatfield  in 
Essex;  to  Ada,  wife  of  Henry  Hastings,  another  sister,  manors  in 
Worcestershire,  and  four  other  counties.    To  John's  niece,  Dervor- 
gilla,  the  manors  of  Luddingland  and  Torkesay  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  "the  farm  of  Yarmouth";  to  Christian,  Dervorgilla's  ^ 
Drifficld  in  Yorkshire  and  Thingden  in  Northamptonshire. 
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John  the  Scot's  mother,  Matilda,  sister  of  Ranulph  de  Blunde- 
ville,  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Earls  of  Chester,  at  the 
head  of  whom  in  the  eleventh  century,  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, were  the  famous  and  beloved  Leofric  and  his  countess  the 
Lady  Godiva.  "  The  monastery  of  Coventry,"  says  Roger  of 
Howden,  "  he  himself  and  his  wife  the  noble  countess,  Godiva,  a 
worshipper  of  God  and  a  devoted  lover  of  Saint  Mary  ever  Virgin 
had  built  from  their  patrimonial  possessions  from  the  very  founda- 
tion, abundantly  endowed  it  with  lands,  and  so  enriched  it  with 
various  ornaments  that  in  no  monastery  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  could  such  a  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones  be  found  as  was  at  that  period  contained  therein," — fitting 
ancestors,  these,  for  the  great  and  good  lady  who  two  hundred 
years  later  emulated  in  Scotland  their  piety  and  munificence. 

Such,  then,  was  Dervorgilla's  descent  from  the  Earls  of  Chester, 
whose  shield,  charged  with  the  three  golden  wheatsheaves,  hangs 
on  the  right  of  her  effigy  on  her  seal. 

Through  David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Cambridge,  Lord  of  Fotheringhay,  Earl  of  Garviach  and  Lord  of 
Dundee  in  Scotland,  husband  of  her  grandmother  Matilda,  and 
brother  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  William  the  Lion,  successively 
Kings  of  Scots,  Dervorgilla  inherited  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland 
and  Normandy.  Prince  David  bore  the  Second  Sword  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1189,  was  a  crusader  in  1190, 
and  commanded  the  Royal  forces  in  1194.  Siding  with  the  Barons 
against  King  John,  he  was  deprived  of  his  English  honours.  They 
were  restored  to  him,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  them,  for  he  died 
in  1219.  Jordan  de  Fantosme,  contemporary  with  David,  says  of 
him  that  "  Earl  David  of  Scotland,  whatever  may  be  said  of  him, 
was  the  gentlest  of  warriors,  so  may  God  bless  me,  for  never  for 
him  was  holy  church  or  abbey  robbed;  he  never  wished  to  harm 
priest  nor  canon  who  knew  grammar,  nor  conventual  nun  on  any 
account  would  he  displease." 

David's  wife  Matilda,  surviving  him,  received  among  other  lands 
the  manor  of  Kempston  in  Bedfordshire,  "  assigned  to  her  for  her 
maintenance  until  her  dowry  should  be  set  forth " — a  favourite 
residence  in  after  times  of  her  granddaughter  Dervorgilla. 

The  parents  of  David  were  Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Northumberland,  Lord  of  Carlisle  and  Doncaster, 
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and  Ada  de  Warenne,  of  the  great  house  of  Warenne  and  Surrey. 
Henry,  the  leader  of  the  great  charge  of  the  Anglo-Scottish 
Knights  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  1 138,  was  "a  young  man 
beautiful  in  countenance  and  decorous  of  aspect,  so  amiable  and 
so  affable  that  he  was  beloved  of  all,  and  was  besides  of  so  great 
honesty  that  none  in  the  army  was  like  to  him,  a  prince  of  rm»-t 
modest  spirit,  a  man  disciplined  and  feared  " — so  say  the  chronick  -r-> 
of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  King  Stephen's  Charter 
of  Liberties  and  the  founder  of  Holme  Cultram  Abbey  in  Cumber- 
land. The  only  son  of  David  I,  King  of  Scots,  he  died  in  1 152,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  universally  mourned  by  his  own  countrymen 
and  his  English  vassals. 

Henry's  father  David,  King  of  Scots,  was  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Like  his  mother,  the  sainted  Margaret,  sister 
of  Edgar  Atheling,  he  was  a  devout  child  of  the  Church,  "  a  sare 
sanct  for  the  State  "  as  James  IV  called  him,  forgetting  that  David's 
monastic  foundations  all  over  Scotland  raised  the  country  from  semi- 
barbarism  to  a  higher  pitch  of  civilization  than  it  had  ever  known. 
Holyrood,  Melrose,  St.  Andrews,  Stirling,  Jedburgh,  with  other 
great  monastic  houses,  were  founded  by  him.  His  leading  nobles 
followed  his  example:  Hugh  de  Morville  endowed  Dryburgh,  Earl 
Cospatrick  the  Priory  of  Eccles,  Fergus  of  Galloway  Whithorn  and 
Dundrennan.  "  Blessed  is  his  memory  through  all  generations,' 
exclaims  John  of  Fordun,  "  for  never  from  time  immemorial  arose 
a  prince  like  King  David.  In  a  spirit  of  prudence  and  firmness  he 
wisely  toned  down  the  fierceness  of  his  nation,  he  behaved  with 
lowliness  and  homeliness  towards  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  regular 
and  secular  clergy,  and  most  lavishly  gave  them  gifts  of  his  bounty 
— a  glorious  King,  fed  and  clad  with  every-day  thrift."  Fordun 
quotes  in  full  in  his  Chronicle  the  "  Lament  for  King  David  "  of 
Abbot  Aelred  of  Rievaulx  who  knew  him  well.  "  Best  of  Kings 
who  didst  show  thyself  poor  amidst  gold,  lowly  on  a  throne,  chaste 
among  pleasures,  mild  in  arms;  who  didst  behave  to  the  people 
with  moderation,  to  Knights  as  an  equal,  to  priests  as  an  inferior, 
becoming  all  things  to  all  men  that  thou  mightest  counsel  all  men 
to  virtue."  And  he  goes  on:  "I  have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes 
when  ready  to  go  out  hunting  and  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  leave 
his  horse  at  the  voice  of  a  poor  man  who  begged  for  a  hearing  and 
walk  back  into  the  court  giving  up  all  thought  of  returning  to  his 
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design  for  that  day."  King  David  died  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension,  1153,  "with  tranquillity  so  great  that  he 
seemed  not  to  have  died,  and  with  devoutness  so  great  that  he  was 
found  with  his  hands  raised  towards  heaven  and  joined  together 
over  his  breast." 

King  David  married,  c.  1109,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheof 
and  of  Judith  the  Conqueror's  niece,  and  as  she  inherited  from  Judith 
the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  it  was  through  this  marriage  that  the 
long  connection  of  the  Scottish  Crown  with  the  Earldom  of  Hunting- 
don began.  King  David  was  Matilda's  second  husband.  Her  first 
was  Simon  de  Senlis,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
companions. 

It  was  through  Matilda's  parents,  Earl  Waltheof  and  Judith,  that 
Dervorgilla  derived  her  Viking  blood,  for  Earl  Waltheof  was  de- 
scended from  the  famous  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
father  was  Earl  "  Berne  "  of  Denmark,  and  Judith  was  the  daughter 
of  Adeliza,  sister  of  the  Conqueror;  so  that  amid  the  royal  and 
noble  personages  of  Dervorgilla's  ancestry  place  must  be  made  for 
the  tanner  of  Falaise! 

In  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  Conqueror,  his  mother 
Arietta,  daughter  of  Simon  the  tanner,  presented  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy  with  another  child,  Adeliza,  who  in  time  married 
Enguerrand,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  Enguerrand  was  slain  in  1053  at 
the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Arques,  leaving  his  widow  with  two 
daughters,  Judith  and  Adeliza,  Countess  of  Albemarle.  Both  of 
these  nieces  of  the  Conqueror  and  their  mother  lived  to  see  the 
Conquest  of  England  and  to  share  in  its  spoils.  Judith's  name  con- 
stantly appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  owner  of  many  rich  manors 
in  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Bedford- 
shire— estates  which  had  partly  belonged  to  the  husband  whom  the 
Conqueror  assigned  to  her — the  famous  Earl  Waltheof  whose  tragic 
fate  is  one  of  the  most  lurid  episodes  in  English  history  in  the 
memorable  years  following  the  Conquest — and  partly  to  other 
owners.  In  1074  was  held  in  Norwich  the  bridal  feast  of  Ralph, 
Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  a  Breton  by  his  mother's  side.  The 
wedding  is  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  verse,  a  frag- 
ment no  doubt  of  some  ballad: 

There  was  that  bride-ale 
The  source  of  man's  bale 
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for  Earl  Roger  (of  Hereford)  and  Earl  Walthcof  were  there,  and 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  they  took  counsel  to  depose  the  King  of 
England.  There  could  have  been  no  more  important  guest  at  the 
feast  than  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Huntingdon,  and 
Northampton,  Lord  of  Hallamshire,  VValthamstow,  and  Totten- 
ham, then  barely  in  his  thirtieth  year.  The  scheme  of  the  con- 
spirators was  to  bring  over  a  force  of  Bretons,  vassals  of  Ralph,  and 
to  send  to  Denmark  for  a  fleet  to  assist  in  the  rebellion.  Waltheof 
was  urged  to  join  the  rebels.  "  Join  our  party,"  said  the  Earls, 
"  and  the  third  part  of  England  shall  be  yours  by  an  equal  divi- 
sion." Waltheofs  reply,  as  recorded  by  Orderic  Vitalis,  was  that 
the  utmost  caution  was  required  in  such  enterprises;  that  in  all 
nations  the  fealty  sworn  by  every  subject  to  his  liege  lord  should 
be  faithfully  kept.  "  King  William,"  he  said,  "  has  received  mine, 
and  to  secure  my  fidelity  he  gave  me  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  a 
rich  earldom,  and  admitted  me  into  the  number  of  his  familiar 
companions.  How  can  I  be  faithless  to  such  a  prince?  I  am  well 
known  in  many  countries,  and  far  from  me  be  the  disgrace  which 
would  attend  my  being  proclaimed  a  sacrilegious  traitor.  There 
never  was  song  sweet  enough  to  charm  away  the  disgrace  of 
treason."  The  Earls,  sorely  troubled,  bound  Waltheof  by  a  terrible 
oath  not  to  divulge  their  conspiracy.  The  rebellion  broke  out,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  royal  forces  under  William  de  Warenne  and 
Richard  de  Bienfaite,  the  King's  justiciaries.  Earl  Ralph  and  his 
new  wedded  wife  were  banished  to  Brittany,  and  both  died  some 
years  after,  penitents  and  pilgrims,  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  crusade 
under  Robert  1 1  of  Normandy.  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  even  in  prison, 
says  Orderic,  he  caused  the  King  great  annoyance,  for  on  one 
occasion  when  the  faithful  were  celebrating  Easter,  the  King  had 
sent  to  him  in  prison  a  suit  of  very  valuable  robes.  The  Earl 
caused  a  large  fire  to  be  made  and  committed  to  the  flames  the 
royal  presents,  the  surcoat  and  silken  tunic  and  mantle  of  tin-  furs 
of  precious  ermines  brought  from  abroad.  The  King,  hearing  of 
this,  exclaimed  in  great  wrath,  "  He  is  very  insolent  to  put  such  an 
affront  on  me;  but  by  the  Splendour  of  God  he  shall  never  get  out 
of  prison  while  I  live."  The  royal  will  was  so  firmly  carried  out 
that  even  after  the  King's  death  the  Earl  was  captive  until  his  own 
death  released  him. 
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As  for  Waltheof,  when  the  effects  of  the  fatal  bridal  feast  had 
worked  off  (for  it  would  seem  that  the  conspirators  were,  in 
Milton's  phrase,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine),  he  went  straight  to 
his  father  confessor,  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  told  him  the  whole 
story.  Lanfranc  gave  him  absolution  and  the  injunction  to  com- 
plete his  confession  by  going  to  King  William  also  and  making 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  This  he  did,  bearing  rich  gifts  as  propitiatory 
offerings.  The  Conqueror  received  Waltheof  favourably  and  kept 
him  with  him  in  Normandy.  News  came  from  Lanfranc  that 
the  Danish  fleet,  invited  by  Earl  Ralph  to  assist  in  the  rebellion, 
was  actually  on  its  way.  William  crossed  to  England  himself,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  placed  Waltheof  under  arrest.  It  is  possible 
that  this  step  may  have  been  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Danish  fleet  in  the  Humber,  but  according  to  the  chroniclers 
Waltheof's  worst  enemy  was  his  own  wife  Judith — "  his  impious 
wife  who  desired  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  and  most  wickedly 
hurried  on  his  destruction."  The  great  Earl's  last  days  are  de- 
scribed by  Orderic  in  one  of  his  most  moving  passages :  "  Earl 
Waltheof  was  summoned  before  the  King  and  accused  on  the 
testimony  of  his  wife  Judith.  The  Earl  fearlessly  acknowledged 
that  the  conspirators  had  communicated  to  him  their  nefarious  de- 
signs, but  declared  that  he  had  refused  all  concurrence  in  such 
wickedness.  This  confession  caused  much  discussion  on  the  judge- 
ment to  be  pronounced,  and  there  being  great  difference  in  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Court,  it  was  deferred  by  successive 
adjournments  for  a  whole  year.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  was  kept  in 
close  custody  in  the  King's  prison  at  Winchester,  where  he  often 
deplored  his  offences,  confessing  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  the 
good  bishops  and  abbots  who  visited  him  in  his  confinement.  For 
the  space  of  a  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  he  continued 
his  penance,  chanting  in  his  daily  devotions  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Psalms  of  David,  which  he  had  learnt  in  his  childhood. 
Waltheof  was  in  person  tall  and  stout,  very  handsome,  and  superior 
to  thousands  in  generosity  and  courage;  devoted  to  God,  he  listened 
with  humility  to  the  instructions  of  the  clergy  of  every  class,  and 
was  a  kind  friend  to  the  Church  and  the  poor. 

"  For  these  and  many  other  Christian  virtues  which  distinguished 
him  above  all  the  rest  of  the  laity  he  was  much  beloved  both  by  his 
own  people  and  by  strangers  who  had  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  so 
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that  his  deliverance  from  prison  was  anxiously  looked  for  during 
the  year's  delay.    At  last  his  enemies  assembled  in  such  numbers 
in  the  King's  Court  as  to  form  the  majority  and,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, prevailed  in  getting  him  sentenced  to  death.   No  tinr 
respite  was  granted  as  the  Normans  were  apprehensive  <.f  hi>  escape 
and  greedy  to  get  possession  of  his  ample  domains  and  high  honours. 
He  was  therefore  hurried  at  dawn  of  day,  while  the  people  were  yet 
asleep,  to  the  hill  on  which  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Abbot  and 
Confessor,  was  afterwards  built,  and,  having  distributed  among  the 
clergy  and  poor  who  happened  to  be  present  the  robes  of  honour 
which  his  rank  of  Earl  entitled  him  to  wear,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  and  continued  some  time  in  prayer  to  God  mixed  with 
sobbings  and  tears.    The  executioner,  dreading  that  the  townsmen 
when  they  awoke  would  rise  in  arms  to  resist  the  King's  warrant 
and,  taking  the  part  of  so  noble  a  countryman,  massacre  the  royal 
guards,  called  to  the  kneeling  Earl.  '  Rise,  Sir,  that  we  may  execute 
our  lord's  commands.'  To  which  he  replied, '  Wait  awhile  for  the 
love  of  God  Almighty,  at  least  while  I  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  on 
your  behalf  and  my  own.'    As  they  gave  their  consent  the  Marl 
rose  from  the  ground  and  on  bended  knees,  with  eyes  raised  to 
heaven  and  hands  uplifted,  began  to  say  aloud, '  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven.'   But  when  he  came  to  the  last  petition,  having  said. 
'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  his  tears  fell  so  fast  and  his  sob- 
bings were  so  violent  that  he  was  unable  to  conclude  the  prayer  he 
had  begun.   The  executioner  would  wait  no  longer,  but,  drawing 
his  sword,  severed  the  Earl's  head  from  his  body  with  a  single 
stroke.    But  the  head  after  it  was  severed  uttered  with  a  loud  and 
distinct  voice  in  the  hearing  of  all  present  the  words, '  But  deliver 
us  from  evil.   Amen.'   His  body  was  without  ceremony  thrown  into 
a  hole  dug  on  the  spot  which  is  now  covered  with  green  turf.   The 
townsmen,  roused  from  their  sleep  by  reports  of  what  was  going  on, 
abandoned  themselves  to  grief,  men  and  women  joining  in  loud 
lamentations  for  the  fate  of  Earl  Waltheof.    Fifteen  days  after- 
wards, at  Judith's  request  and  with  the  King's  permission,  Ufkytel, 
Abbot  of  Croyland.came  to  the  place,  and,  raising  the  bloody  corpse 
which  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay,  the  blood  being  as  fresh  as  if 
the  Earl  was  just  dead,  conveyed  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland, 
followed  by  the  lamentations  of  vast  crowds  of  people,  and  there 
gave  it  honourable  interment  in  the  Chapter  house  of  the  monks." 
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In  the  Chapter  house  of  the  great  Abbey  amid  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  the  remains  of  Waltheof  rested  until  1091,  when, 
Ingulph  being  then  Abbot,  they  were  translated  to  the  church 
and  interred  with  great  ceremony  near  the  altar.  "In  the  third 
year  of  Ingulph,"  says  Ordericus  Vitalis,  "  miracles  began  to  be 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Earl  Waltheof,  the  news  of  which  caused 
great  delight  among  his  countrymen.  The  English  common  people 
crowded  in  great  numbers  to  his  tomb  hearing  that  God  had 
honoured  him  with  many  significant  tokens  of  his  merits,  and  both 
exhibiting  their  joy  at  this  new  thing,  and  interceding  for  succour  in 
their  various  necessities."  It  was  said  that  Judith,  hearing  of  the 
wonders  that  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  came  to 
visit  it  and  brought  with  her  an  offering  of  a  pall  of  silk.  But  when 
it  was  laid  upon  the  tomb  it  suddenly  flew  off  to  a  distance,  "  as 
though  it  had  been  torn  off  by  some  person's  hands." 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  assertion  that  Judith  com- 
passed her  husband's  death  so  that  she  might  be  free  to  marry 
some  other  man  whom  she  fancied,  it  is  certain  that  her  uncle  the 
Conqueror  had  quite  different  intentions,  for  he  ordered  her — as 
was  his  way — to  marry  Simon  de  Senlis.  Simon  was  lame  and 
Judith  objected,  preferring  widowhood.  The  Conqueror  immedi- 
ately deprived  her  of  her  possessions.  She  fled  from  his  wrath  to 
the  refuge  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Simon,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
rejected  by  the  mother,  married  the  daughter,  Matilda,  who  after 
poor  Simon  had  hobbled  into  his  grave  became  the  wife  of  David  I 
of  Scotland,  and  took  her  mother's  dowry  of  Huntingdon  into  that 
royal  house  from  which  in  three  generations  it  descended  to  Der- 
vorgilla  de  Balliol. 

The  Countess  Judith  must  have  made  her  peace  with  her  uncle 
the  Conqueror,  for  she  appears  in  the  Domesday  survey  as  the 
owner  of  vast  possessions.  Her  lands  in  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdon, 
and  Northamptonshire  descended  mainly  to  Dervorgilla.  Among 
those  in  Bedfordshire  were  the  manors  of  Elstow  and  Kempston, 
close  to  Bedford.  It  was  at  Elstow  that,  "  to  salve  her  conscience," 
Judith  founded  a  famous  Benedictine  nunnery  of  which  remains 
still  exist.  The  massive  Norman  piers  and  arches  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nave  of  the  present  parish  church  and  the  sculptured 
"  Majesty "  over  the  modern  Norman  entrance  door  are  no  doubt 
part  of  the  original  Abbey  Church.  Kempston,  the  church  of 
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which  belonged  to  Elstow,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Earl 
Gurth,  Harold's  brother,  who  fell  with  him  at  Hastings,  and  it  was 
here  that  Dervorgilla  died  two  hundred  years  after  her  ana 
Judith  had  founded  the  nunnery  of  Elstow  and  probably  built  Un- 
church of  Kempston.  Among  Judith's  lands  in  Huntingdonshire 
was  Saltrey.  Here,  as  the  chroniclers  tell  us,  "  after  she  became 
serious,"  the  Countess  Judith,  "  taking  great  delight  in  her  manor  of 
Saltrey,"  enclosed  a  wood  for  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  which  she 
founded,  and  she  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Neot's. 
In  Northamptonshire  Judith's  chief  possession  was  the  manor  of 
Fotheringhay  where,  in  the  century  after  her,  Simon  de  Senlis 
built  a  Norman  castle,  the  precursor  of  the  later  royal  stronghold 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Fotheringhay  was  a  favourite  manor  of  Dervorgilla.  She  held  it  of 
the  King  of  Scots  by  the  service  of  one  soar-hawk.  Nothing  but  a 
shapeless  block  of  masonry  remains  now  of  the  immense  double- 
moated  castle,  the  sight  of  which,  as  she  approached  it  on  her  last 
journey,  drew  from  Mary  the  cry  "  Je  suis  perdue."  The  visitors  who 
wander  over  the  desolate  mounds  which  mark  its  place,  their  minds 
full  of  the  tragedy  of  Fotheringhay,  give  no  thought  to  the  otlu-r 
great  Scottish  lady,  Dervorgilla  of  Galloway,  also  of  the  royal  linr, 
whose  happiest  days  in  England  were  spent  there  and  who  w.i- 
long  affectionately  known  as  "  The  Lady  of  Fotheringhay." 
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DERVORGILLA'S  CENTURY 

"  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SINGLE  COMMUNITIES  AND  GROUPS  OF  COM- 
MUNITIES THERE  OCCURS  NOW  AND  AGAIN  A  MOMENT  OF  EQUILIBRIUM, 
WHEN  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  STABLE  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THOSE 
WHO  LIVE  UNDER  THEM  ;  WHEN  THE  MINDS  OF  MEN  ARE  FILLED  WITH  IDEAS 
WHICH  THEY  FIND  COMPLETELY  SATISFYING;  WHEN  THE  STATESMAN,  THE 
ARTIST  AND  THE  POET  FEEL  THAT  THEY  ARE  BEST  FULFILLING  THEIR 
SEVERAL  MISSIONS  IF  THEY  EXPRESS  IN  DEED  AND  WORK  AND  LANGUAGE 
THE  ASPIRATIONS  COMMON  TO  THE  WHOLE  SOCIETY.  THEN  FOR  A  WHILE 
MAN  APPEARS  TO  BE  THE  MASTER  OF  HIS  FATE;  AND  THEN  THE  PREVAILING 
TEMPER  IS  ONE  OF  REASONED  OPTIMISM,  OF  NOBLE  EXALTATION,  OF  CONTENT 
ALLIED  WITH  HOPE.  .  .  .  THE  HIGHEST  MEDIAEVAL  ACHIEVEMENTS  ARE  THE 
FRUIT  OF  DEEP  REFLECTION,  OF  PERSEVERING  AND  CONCENTRATED  EFFORT, 
OF  A  SELF  FORGETTING  SELF  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  HUMANITY  AND  GOD." — 
H.  W.  C.  Davis  of  Balliol  College. 

TOWN  through  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  the 
eastern  half  of  Galloway,  runs  the  river  of  Ken.  Ris- 
ing in  the  wild  hill  country  beneath  the  slopes  of  the 
Cairnsmore  of  Carsphairn,  it  drains  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Stewartry  falls  into  Loch  Ken.  All  this  region,  famous  for  its 
scenery,  is  known  as  the  Glenkens,  or  Southern  Highlands. 
Looking  westward  from  any  point  along  the  course  of  the  Ken, 
from  Earlstoun  where  an  ancient  tower  of  the  Gordons  still  stands, 
from  the  lovely  little  hill  town  of  Dairy,  from  the  tiny  royal  burgh 
of  New  Galloway,  the  grand  masses  of  the  Kells  mountains  rise 
against  the  sky — Coran  of  Portmark,  Meall  of  Garryhorn,  Carlins- 
cairn,  Corskrine,  Meikle  Millyea,  all  of  them  over  2,000  feet  in 
height,  the  giant  Corskrine  reaching  nearly  2,700  feet.  Eastward 
of  Ken,  looking  towards  Lochinvar  and  Balmaclellan,  a  country  of 
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mountain  and  moorland  stretches  away  to  the  border  of  Dumfi 
shire.  At  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Ken,  where  the  river  which  it 
has  borne  in  its  heart  flows  out  on  its  southward  coast,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Dee  and  the  stream  is  thenceforth  the  Dee  until  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Haven  of  Kirkcudbright.  "  Every  traveller's  road,"  says 
Mr.  Crockett,  the  literary  apostle  of  Galloway,  "  leads  him  at  long 
and  last  to  the  Glenkens.  Nowhere  to  my  thinking  is  the  world  so 
gracious  as  between  the  green  woodlands  of  Earlstoun  and  the  gray 
Duchrae  Craigs.  A  wondrous  loch  to  watch — Loch  Ken — say  from 
the  bare  side  of  Bennan,  on  which  the  heather  is  conquering  the 
space  where  the  fir  waves  green  and  the  cushie  doos  make  moan 
under  the  dense  branches.  Now  for  a  moment  Ken  is  clear  and 
blue  like  an  Italian  sky.  Anon  it  suddenly  ruffles  its  breast  as  a 
dove's  feathers  are  blown  away  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  It  is  full 
of  broad  still  stretches  and  unexpected  inlets,  sanded  and  pebbled. 
All  this,  too,  though  strictly  speaking  Loch  Ken  is  no  loch  at  all 
but  only  the  extension  of  a  sluggard  river  dreaming  along  between 
reedy  solitudes  and  bays  where  the  water  lilies  grow  in  hundreds, 
white  and  yellow  after  their  kind.  It  were  a  good  place  from  which 
to  look  one's  last  on  earth,  this  wooded  promontory  which 
might  indeed  have  been  that  mountain,  though  a  little  one,  from 
which  were  once  seen  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory 
of  them.  For  there  are  no  finer  glories  on  the  earth  than  red 
heather  and  blue  loch,  except  only  love  and  youth.  There  are 
fairer  bowers  in  the  south  sun-lands.  There  are  High-lands  and 
Alp-lands  there  of  sky-piercing  beauty.  But  to  Galloway  and 
specially  to  the  central  glens  and  flanking  desolations  thereof  one 
special  beauty  belongs.  She  is  like  a  plain  girl  with  beautiful  eyes. 
There  is  no  country  like  her  in  the  world  for  colour." 

At  the  head  of  the  loch,  set  in  this  earthly  paradise,  on  a  hi-h 
mound  partly  natural  partly  artificial  stands,  and  has  stood  from 
time  immemorial,  the  castle  of  Kenmure.  It  was  founded,  tradition 
says,  by  the  ancient  lords  of  Galloway  of  the  line  of  Fergus,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  before  their  time  it  was  an  ancient 
stronghold  of  the  Picts.  Grose,  who  gives  two  views  of  the  castle, 
drawn  in  1790,  tells  us  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  two  towers  in 
ruins  to  which  some  late  erections  had  been  added  encompassing  a 
square  court  The  lower  parts  of  the  structure  are  of  early  date 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  upper  portion 
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mainly  of  the  seventeenth,  but  the  whole  Castle  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  in  modern  times. 

In  the  ancient  Castle  of  Kenmure,  held  as  one  of  his  principal 
strongholds  by  Alan  of  Galloway,  was  born  in  or  about  the  year 
1209,  his  eldest  daughter  Dervorgilla,  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  ladies  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  the 
mother  of  a  King.  Little  is  known  of  her  early  life,  but  it  was 
probably  passed  in  Galloway  at  her  father's  castles,  Kenmure,  Botel, 
Kirkcudbright,  Lochfergus  and  Cruggleton,  and  no  doubt  she  often 
accompanied  him  and  her  mother  the  princess  Margaret  to  the 
famous  shrine  of  St.  Ninian  at  Whithorn,  object  of  many  pilgrim- 
ages for  centuries  before  and  for  centuries  to  come. 

Dervorgilla  was  ten  years  old  when  her  grandfather  David  died, 
and  her  first  appearance  in  the  royal  circle  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  at  the  court  of  Alexander  II,  who  succeeded  his  father  William 
the  Lion  in  1214  and  died  in  1249.  Dervorgilla's  life  lay  in  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Kings,  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II,  and 
Alexander  III,  thus  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Contemporary  in  England  with  those  Kings 
were  John  and  Henry  III  and  Edward  I. 

It  was  a  century  of  great  world-movements;  it  witnessed  the 
dawn  of  liberty  in  England ;  the  culmination  of  the  Power  of  the 
Holy  See,  under  Pope  Innocent  III ;  the  rise  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Early  English  style, 
was  founded  and  completed,  Westminster  Abbey  rebuilt,  and  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  erected  by  St.  Hugh  within  the  lifetime  of 
Dervorgilla.  It  witnessed  the  culmination  of  Saracenic  architecture 
in  the  Alhambra  of  Granada,  begun  by  Mohammed  in  1273;  the 
foundation  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  It  was  the  age  of 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  and  saw  the  establishment  of  their 
Orders  throughout  Europe.  As  a  child  Dervorgilla  doubtless  heard 
of  the  death  of  both  saints,  St.  Dominic  in  1221  and  St.  Francis  in 
1224,  and  in  her  later  years  must  have  seen  the  great  Dominican 
monastery  of  Blackfriars  grow  stone  by  stone  on  the  lands  granted 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  hard  by  the  City  wall  between  Lud 
Gate  and  the  river.  Dervorgilla  had  just  come  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua.  The  whole  life  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  lay  within  the  compass  of  her  own.  Later  on  in  her 
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widowed  life  when  the  past  was  for  her  one  long  memory  of  her 
lost  husband,  and  her  days,  drawing  to  a  close,  were  devoted  to 
good  deeds, Jamesde  Voragine  wrote  his  "Golden  Legend," a  work 
in  which  we  may  be  sure  she  took  special  delight,  and  a  copy  of 
which  she  probably  presented  to  the  library  of  her  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  the  Sweet  Heart. 

It  was  a  century  of  great  wars  and  political  upheavals.    The 

Christian    chivalry    of   Europe   waged    incessant   war  with    the 

Saracens  for  the  Holy  Places.    Louis  IX,  St.  Louis,  noblest  and 

holiest  of  monarchs — won  and  lost  Damietta  and  at  last  perished, 

plague  stricken,  at  Tunis.    Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I, 

"  Hammer  of  the  Scots,"  captured  Nazareth  and  was  saved  from 

the  poisoned  dagger  of  the  Saracenic  assassin  by  the  devotion  of 

his  noble  wife  Eleanor  of  Castile.    In  Spain  also  the  struggle  of 

Cross  against  Crescent  continued  without  cessation ;  the  Moors  met 

severe  defeat  at  Navas  de  Tolosa  in  Andalusia  in  1212,  and  lost 

Cordova  in  1236.    It  was  a  century  of  great  battles  which  decided 

the  course  of  European  history  for  many  generations.  The  English 

navy — or,  to  be  more  accurate.an  English  army  on  ships — triumphed 

over  the  French  at  Damme  off  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  1213,  but 

Philip  Augustus  had  his  revenge  in  the  following  year  at  Bouvines, 

where  the  united  armies  of  King  John  and  the  Emperor  Otto  were 

disastrously  routed.    In  both  these  battles  William  Longuespee, 

son  of  Fair  Rosamund,  was  one  of  the  leaders.    His  beautiful  effigy 

in  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  a  type  of  the  knightly  arms  and  dress  of 

the  period.    Eastern  Europe  was  threatened  with  peril  from  Turk 

and  Tartar,  but  already  a  barrier  to  their  aggression  was  rising  in 

the  House  of  Hapsburg,  whose  founder  Rudolf  was  crowned  at  Aix 

with  the  Imperial  diadem  of  Charlemagne.    Not  many  years  before 

that  event  the  Holy  See  triumphed  over  the  House  of  Hohen- 

staufen  when  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  broke  the 

power  of  Manfred.    Two  years  afterwards  Conratlin  |H  fished  on 

the   scaffold  at   Naples,  throwing  his  glove  amongst  the  crowd 

before  the  axe  fell  which  sheared  off  his  young  head.    A  few  more 

years  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 

then  the  career  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  checked  by  the  "  Sicilian 

Vespers,"  that  terrible  massacre  of  the  French  garrisons  who  had 

so  long  held  at  their  mercy  the  lives  of  the  men  and  the  honour  of 

the  women  of  Sicily — a  deed,  done  on  Easter  Monday,  1 282,  when 
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the  bells  were  ringing  for  Vespers,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  men  love  liberty. 

In  England,  too,  liberty  was  the  watchword  and  war  cry.  King 
John,  excommunicated  in  1209,  had  seen  his  kingdom  laid  under 
an  interdict  and  had  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See; 
the  Barons,  helped  by  the  King  of  Scots,  wrung  from  him  the 
Great  Charter,  Alan  of  Galloway,  Dervorgilla's  father,  being  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  Charter  was  addressed.  John  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  the  Scottish  Lowlands;  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and 
Berwick  were  harried;  finally  this  worst  of  kings,  but,  as  Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc  reminds  us  (in  his  "  Warfare  in  England  ")  best  of 
the  soldiers  and  strategists  of  his  age,  met  his  end  by  poison.  The 
struggle  for  mediaeval  liberties  which  only  began  with  the  signing 
of  the  Great  Charter,  was  continued  under  Henry  III.  The  genius 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  freedom,  Lewes 
and  Evesham,  fought  in  1264  and  1265,  marked  the  height  of  the 
power  and  the  sudden  fall  of  that  great  man.  "  The  head  of  a  sort 
of  young  England  party  Simon  de  Montfort  fell  foul  of  both  the 
barons  and  the  King.  He  detached  himself  from  the  baronial 
brethren  with  whom  he  had  acted  and  boldly  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  for  securing  England  for  the  English.  He 
summoned  representatives  from  cities  and  boroughs  to  sit  side  by 
side  with  greater  and  lesser  barons  in  the  great  council  of  the  realm 
which  now  became  an  English  Parliament  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  men  of  the  subject  race  were  called 
upon  to  deliberate  on  national  affairs.  Simon  fell,  but  his  work 
remained.  Prince  Edward,  who  copied  his  tactics  at  Evesham, 
copied  his  politics  in  1275  and,  under  the  first  sovereign  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  who  bore  an  English  name,  the  English  people 
received  their  national  livery  and  the  seisin  of  their  inheritance." 
Such,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Pollard,  was  the  great  event  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  England.  Up  in  the  north,  too,  expansion  and 
freedom  were  in  the  air.  The  power  of  Hakon,  King  of  Norway, 
who  invaded  Scotland  in  1263,  was  crushed  at  Largs  in  Ayrshire 
and  the  Viking  power  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
finally  shattered. 

It  was  when  Dervorgilla  de  Balliol  was  in  her  fortieth  year  that 
Alexander  III,  then  a  child  of  eight,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland — a  fateful  reign  during  which  great  names  in  Scottish 
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history  emerge  to  be  written  on  the  roll  of  destiny:  FitzAlan,  the 
Steward  of  the  Kingdom,  whose  descendants  were  to  carry  the 
"two  fold  balls  and  treble  Sceptres"  of  the  Stewart  dynasty; 
Walter  Comyn,  Earl  of  Menteith,  Alan  Durward,  the  Door-Ward 
of  the  palace  and  High  Justiciary,  were  leaders  of  great  political 
parties.  One  of  the  Comyns,  John,  married  Marjory,  Dervorgilla's 
daughter,  and  it  was  their  son,  the  Red  Comyn,  who,  sixteen  y 
after  Dervorgilla's  death — happily  dead  before  that  shame  and 
sacrilege — fell  beneath  the  Hruce's  dagger  before  the  High  Altar 
of  the  church  she  had  founded  in  Dumfries.  It  was  the  Bruce's 
grandfather,  Robert,  of  Annandale,  who  was  the  nephew  and  neigh- 
bour of  Dervorgilla  and  her  husband  during  their  rule  in  Galloway; 
they  little  thought  that  in  years  to  come  their  son  was  to  compete 
with  their  neighbour  for  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

Dervorgilla  was  probably  living  in  widowed  retirement  at  her 
Galloway  castle  of  Botel  when  she  heard  of  the  strange  doings  of 
her  relative  Marjory,  Countess  of  Carrick,  across  the  Ayrshire 
border.  Marjory  was  daughter  and  heir  of  that  Earl  of  Carrick  who 
was  grandson  of  the  murderer  Gilbert,  son  of  Fergus,  Dervorgilla's 
ancestor.  Marjory's  husband,  Adam  of  Rilconcath,  had  perished 
with  many  other  Scottish  nobles  in  the  disastrous  crusade  of 
St  Louis, "  either  upon  the  enemy's  sword  or  by  the  intemperat  heat 
of  that  countrie,"  says  Holinshed,  and  the  young  widow  was  a  ward 
of  the  King  and  dwelt  in  her  father's  castle  of  Turnberry  on  a  head- 
land of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  Only  a  year  or  so  after  her  husband's 
death  Marjory  "  chancing  to  ride  on  hunting  in  the  woods  for 
pastime  and  solace,  fortuned  by  adventure  to  meet  with  a  noble 
young  man,  one  Robert  Bruse.  The  ladie  immediatelie  became  so 
inamored  of  this  young  gentleman  that  she  led  him  with  her  home 
where  (without  making  her  friends  privie  to  the  matter)  she  married 
him  in  all  hast,  lest  anie  man  should  be  about  to  hinder  her  deter- 
mined purpose  " — and  also  no  doubt  lest  any  other  woman  should 
get  him.  "  As  soon  as  King  Alexander  was  advertised  hereof  he 
tooke  such  indignation  that  she  should  bestow  herself  so  lightlie 
upon  one  whom  she  never  saw  before  that  he  seized  her  Castell  of 
Turneberie  into  his  hands  with  all  her  other  lands  and  possessions. 
Notwithstanding  within  short  while  after  he  tooke  pitie  on  her  case 
and  for  an  easie  composition  of  monie  which  she  paid  for  her  mar- 
riage restored  to  her  again  all  her  lands  and  livings,  suffering  her 
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to  injoy  her  husband  without  any  more  trouble  and  vexation."  Of 
this  romantic  marriage  was  born  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland. 
In  1272  another  fateful  epoch  dawned  for  Scotland,  for  it  was 
in  that  year  that  Henry  III  died  and  Edward  I,  "  Hammer  of 
Scots  "  and  destroyer  of  the  House  of  Balliol,  came  to  the  throne; 
but  during  her  lifetime  Dervorgilla  knew  Edward  only  as  a  gracious 
king  and  friend.  Edward  summoned  Alexander  III  to  do  homage 
for  his  English  possessions  (among  them  that  part  of  the  manor  of 
Fotheringhay  which  Dervorgilla  held  of  him  by  the  service  of  one 
soar-hawk)  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  make  him  do  homage  for 
his  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Alexander — so  it  is  said — replied  that 
for  that  inheritance  he  would  do  homage  to  God  alone.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  Largs  in  1263,  one  of  the  most  momentous  stages 
in  the  development  of  Scotland,  Alexander's  reign  was  prosperous 
for  his  country  and  only  the  succession  to  the  Crown  was  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  Alexander's  wife,  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter 
Margaret  (married  in  1281  to  Eric  of  Norway)  died  in  his  lifetime. 
The  heiress  of  the  Scottish  throne  was  this  daughter's  child,  also 
named  Margaret,  and  known  as  "  The  Maid  of  Norway."  Alexander, 
on  his  daughter's  death  in  1283,  made  the  magnates  of  Scotland, 
Balliol  and  Bruce  among  them,  swear  allegiance  to  the  little  Maid. 
Alexander  married  again  in  1285,  but  already  the  hand  of  death 
was  on  him.  Poets  and  historians  have  described  and  lamented  the 
sorrow  which  was  to  come  upon  Scotland.  "  In  the  solemnization 
of  the  second  marriage  of  King  Alexander,"  says  Holinshed,  "  as 
the  bridegroome  led  the  bride  in  a  dance,  a  great  number  of  lords 
and  ladies  following  them,  there  appeared  to  their  sight  as  it  were 
closing  up  the  hindermost  of  the  dancers,  a  creature  resembling 
Death,  all  naked  of  flesh,  with  bare  bones  right  dreadfull  to  behold, 
through  which  spectacle  the  King  and  the  residue  of  all  the  companie 
were  so  astonished  and  put  in  such  fright  and  fear  that  they  quicklie 
made  an  end  of  their  dance.  The  same  year  as  King  Alexander 
was  galloping  upon  a  fierce  horse  at  Kinghorne  forcing  him  in  his 
race  somewhat  rashlie  he  was  thrown  over  the  west  cliffe  toward 
the  sea  by  a  wonderful  misfortune  so  rudelie  that  he  brake  his  necke 
and  so  therewith  immediatelie  died."  It  was,  as  Mr.  Rannie  says, 
the  end  of  an  epoch  as  well  as  of  a  life,  and  Scotland  was  ready  for 
her  baptism  of  blood  and  fire.  At  the  moment  she  seemed  as 
prosperous  as  England,  wellnigh  as  prosperous  as  any  European 
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land.  Yet  when  Alexander's  horse  made  its  fatal  stumble  on  the 
Kinghorn  cliff  men  felt  that  all  the  good  had  given  place  to  ill. 
The  change  is  written  in  a  fragment  of  verse: 

When  Alysandyr  cure  Kyng  was  dede 
That  Scotland  led  in  love  and  le 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede 
Of  wyne  and  wax  of  gamyn  and  gle. 
Cure  Gold  wes  changyd  into  lede. 
Chryst,  bom  into  Virgynyt<5, 
Succour  Scotland  and  remedc 
That  stad  is  in  perplexytd ! 

After  Alexander's  death  six  regents  were  appointed  to  rule 
Scotland  in  trust  for  the  Maid  of  Norway,  then  two  years  old, 
namely,  two  bishops,  Fraser  of  St.  Andrews  and  Wishart  of  Glasgow ; 
and  four  feudal  lords,  James  FitzAlan,  Steward  of  Scotland,  Corny  n, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  and  the  Earl  of  Fife. 
These  were  among  Scotland's  best  men,  but  there  were  others  of 
even  greater  importance,  two  especially.  Bruce  of  Annandale  and 
Balliol,  husband  of  Dervorgilla,  for  they  were  not  only  feudal  lords 
holding  lands  in  both  countries  and  owing  allegiance  to  both  kings, 
but,  being  descended  from  the  daughters  of  Prince  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  were  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  It  was  this,  no  doubt,  that  first  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Edward  I  towards  an  active  interference  in  Scottish  affairs.  The 
rivalry  of  Bruce  and  Balliol  must  have  suggested  it  to  him,  and 
now  in  the  child  queen,  the  "  Maid  of  Norway,"  he  saw  another 
chance — one,  too,  that  satisfied  both  countries — namely,  to  marry 
her  to  his  son  Edward,  first  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  year  1 289  King  Eric  of  Norway  sent  an  embassy  to  Edward, 
and  Edward  invited  the  Regents  of  Scotland  to  send  some  of  their 
number  to  meet  them  and  his  own  Commissioners  and  to  arrange 
the  alliance.  It  was  the  last  of  the  political  events  which  Dervor- 
gilla saw.  Before  the  vessel  which  was  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway 
to  the  shores  of  her  Kingdom  had  set  sail  Dervorgilla  was  dead. 

Such  in  brief  summary  were  the  events  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  which  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  Dervorgilla  de  Balliol. 
As  the  daughter  of  a  reigning  prince,  wife  of  a  great  baron  (who 
himself  took  part  in  many  of  them),  and  relative  of  the  royal  House 
of  Scotland,  she  must  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  stirring 
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life  of  the  great  century.  She  was  spared  the  knowledge  of  the 
tragedy  which  soon  after  her  death  overshadowed  Scotland — the 
death  of  the  little  Maid  of  Norway  at  the  Orkneys  on  the  voyage 
home.  The  throne  of  Scotland  was  again  vacant.  Dervorgilla's 
son,  John  de  Balliol,  stood  in  the  direct  line  of  succession;  and 
three  centuries  of  war  and  misery  opened  out  before  the  two 
countries. 

Of  the  lesser  events  of  the  century,  history,  occupying  itself  as 
usual  mainly  with  the  ambitions  of  Kings,  the  quarrels  of  Church 
and  State,  battles  and  sieges,  murders  and  such-like, "  old  unhappy 
far  off  things,"  makes  but  little  mention.  But  we  can  get  glimpses 
here  and  there  in  the  chronicles  and  especially  in  the  manuscripts 
illustrated  by  the  artists  of  the  period — such  as  Queen  Mary's 
Psalter  and  the  Luttrell  Psalter — into  the  social  life  of  the  period, 
the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  The  thirteenth-century 
historians  condescend  to  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  in  1234  the 
Mediterranean  was  frozen  over  and  that  carts  passed  over  it,  and 
that  in  1281,  from  Christmas  until  the  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
"  there  was  such  a  frost  and  snow  as  no  man  living  could  remember 
the  like  when  five  arches  of  London  Bridge  and  all  Rochester 
Bridge  were  borne  down  and  carried  away  by  the  stream  " — 
accidents  which  must  have  appealed  to  Dervorgilla,  herself  a  bridge- 
builder,  as  witness  the  noble  bridge  at  Dumfries  which  has  braved 
the  floods  and  freshets  of  six  hundred  years.  All  the  religious 
foundations  of  the  Lady  of  Galloway,  save  one,  have  perished,  and 
that  one,  monument  of  her  piety  and  her  love,  is  roofless  and 
abandoned  save  by  the  dead  who  lie  within  its  shattered  walls. 
But  the  citizens  of  Dumfries  still  pass  to  and  fro  over  Dervorgilla's 
Bridge.  Its  westernmost  arch  has  passed  into  their  speech  as  the 
boundary  of  her  own  beloved  country,  the  bonnie  land  o'  Galloway, 
"  frae  the  brig  end  o'  Dumfries  to  the  braes  o'  Glenapp."  And  her 
Abbey-Church,  though  ruined,  is  still  the  object  of  anxious  and 
devoted  care  at  the  hands  of  its  two  owners. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  LORD  AND  LADY  OF  BALLIOL 

"  FUNDK  QUAESUMUS  DOM1NE  DEUS  IN  MENTES  NOSTRAS  GRATIAM  TUAM 
UT  TUIS  H1SCE  DONIS  DATIS  A  JOHANNE  BALLIOLO  ET  DERVORGUtLLA  UXORE 
CAETER1SQUE  OMNIBUS  BENEFACTORIBUS  NOSTR1S  RITE  IN  TUAM  GLORIAM 
UTENTES  IN  VITAM  UNA  CUM  FIDELIBUS  OMNIBUS  RESURGAMUS  PER  JKSUM 

CHRISTUM  DOMINUM  NOSTRUM.    AMKN."— Balliol  College  Grate.1 

N  her  twentieth  year,  in  1233,  Dervorgilla  of  Gallo- 
way married  John  de  Balliol  of  Barnard  Castle,  lord 
of  vast  estates  in  Durham  and  Northumberland ;  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire;  and,  in 
his  ancestral  home  in  Picardy,  lord  of  Bailleul-en- 
Vimeu,  Dompierre,  H&icourt  and  Hornoy.  It  is  likely  that  a 
Balliol  of  Picardy  was  one  of  the  Conqueror's  companions  on  his 
expedition  to  England,  but  the  first  of  the  family  to  appear  in 
English  records  is  Guy  de  Balliol,  who  received  from  William 
Rufus,  in  1094,  the  Barony  of  By  well  and  other  lands  in  Tcesdale. 
Dervorgilla's  father,  Alan  of  Galloway,  died  in  the  year  after  her 

1  Pour  forth,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  Thy  grace  into  our  minds  that, 
using  aright  unto  Thy  glory  these  Thy  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  by  John  Italliol 
and  his  wife  Dervorgilla,  and  by  all  other  our  Benefactors,  we  may,  along  with 
all  the  Faithful,  rise  again  unto  Life  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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marriage,  and  she  then  brought  to  her  husband  the  over-lordship 
of  Eastern  Galloway,  with  its  castles  of  Lochfergus,  Kenmure  and 
Botel.  After  the  deaths  of  her  uncle  John  le  Scot,  Earl  of  Chester, 
in  1237,  of  his  widow  in  1245,  and  of  her  own  sister  Christian,  in 
1 246,  Dervorgilla's  great  inheritance  in  Northamptonshire,  Bedford- 
shire, and  Huntingdonshire,  including  the  Castle  of  Fotheringhay, 
was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Balliol.  The  extent 
of  Dervorgilla's  estates  in  Scotland  alone  may  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  when  her  son  John,  afterwards  King  of  Scots,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Balliol  properties,  was  assessed  for  them  at  £3,289, 
a  sum  representing  something  near  ^60,000  in  present  money. 
Great  and  powerful  as  he  was  before,  John  de  Balliol,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Dervorgilla  of  Galloway,  rose  to  a  unique  position  among 
those  Anglo-Scottish  barons  whose  influence  beneath  the  two 
crowns  was  paramount  in  both  countries.  It  was  a  journey  of 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  the  northernmost  possessions  of  the 
Balliols  to  their  French  domain  on  the  Somme.  As  one  of  the 
historians  of  Durham  remarks,  "  every  pleasing  variety  of  climate, 
every  picturesque  change  of  scene,  from  the  sunny  plains  of  France 
to  the  rugged  hills  of  Scotland,  was  secured  to  their  enjoyment." 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  illus- 
trious pair  after  the  rebellion  of  Thomas  the  Bastard,  described  in 
a  previous  chapter.  Balliol  and  Dervorgilla  remained  in  peaceable 
possession  of  Eastern,  and  De  Quincy  of  Western  Galloway ;  the 
river  Cree  was  their  border. 

It  is  in  1237,  the  year  of  the  death  of  her  uncle  John  le  Scot, 
Earl  of  Chester,  that  we  first  meet  with  Dervorgilla's  name  in  the 
national  records.  In  the  "  Close  Rolls"  of  that  year  we  read  that 
"  Devergoyl,  wife  of  John  de  Baillol,  appoints  him  and  Nicholas 
de  Frankeville  to  seek  her  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  late  John, 
Earl  of  Chester  and  Huntingdon."  In  the  same  year,  "  Warnerius 
Engayn  is  commanded  to  give  seizin  to  John  de  Baylol  and  Der- 
forguil  his  wife  of  the  manor  of  Thorkeseie  which  the  King  has 
assigned  to  them  with  the  manors  of  Gernemne  (Yarmouth)  and 
Liddingelond  till  he  shall  assign  a  reasonable  exchange  for  Der- 
forguil's  share  of  the  Earl  of  Chester's  inheritance,  and  if  by  the 
death  of  any  of  the  coheirs  without  an  heir  more  of  said  inheritance 
shall  fall  to  her,  the  King  will  make  a  further  exchange  if  he  wishes 
to  retain  the  same."  And  in  a  Patent  Roll  of  the  same  year,  "The 
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King  grants  to  John  de  Bailol  and  Derforguilla  his  wife  the  manors 
of  Luddingland  and  Thorkeseie  with  the  farm  of  the  toun  of 
Gernmere  (Yarmouth)  except  advowsons  of  Abbeys  and  Priories. 
to  be  held  by  them  till  he  shall  give  a  reasonable  exchange  for 
Derforguilla's  share  of  the  Earldom  of  Chester."  Three  years  after- 
wards, in  1240,  we  find  record  of  the  revenues  of  these  manors. 
Ralph  Basset  renders  his  account  to  John  de  Bailoll  and  Dorvcr- 
goille  for  38/.  13*.  $d.  for  Thorkesey,  and  John  de  Ulecote  his  for 
4O/.  blanch  silver  in  Yarmouth,  and  6il.^s.  blanch  silver  in  Luding- 
lande,  representing,  I  suppose,  in  present  value,  about  £2,000.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  with  the  usual  indifference  of  mediaeval  scribes 
to  orthography,  the  names  of  Dervorgilla  and  Balliol  are  written  in 
four  different  ways.  And  here  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  the  original  of  the  Latinized  form,  Dervorgilla  (the  g 
being  hard)  was  written  in  Erse,  Derbhforgaill,  in  which  the  bh 
sounds  as  v.  Henry  Savage,  Master  of  Balliol  College  from  1650 
to  1672,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  College  in  1668,  waxes  indig- 
nant over  the  mispronunciation  of  Dervorgilla's  name  with  the  soft 
French  g  instead  of  the  genuine  hard  Greek  gamma,  and  taunts 
those  scholars,  who  do  not  know  (as  he  does)  how  the  English  g  is 
sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft,  for  their  "  vain  investigations, 
not  unlike  the  observations  of  those  who  look  for  the  wind  in  the 
weather-cock's  tail." 

In  1244  Dervorgilla  no  doubt  accompanied  her  husband  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  Barons  assembled  in  parliament  appointed  him  one 
of  the  twelve  commissioners  deputed  to  consider  King  Henry's 
proposal  for  a  subsidy  for  the  debt  for  the  war  in  Gascony.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  Barons  who  sent  a  letter  to  Rome  to 
obtain  from  the  Pope  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Alexander  III, 
King  of  Scots,  then  a  child,  promising  to  keep  faith  with,  and  ob- 
serve due  affection  for,  his  liege  lord,  the  King  of  England,  and  that 
he  would  not  enter  into  any  alliance  with  his  liege's  enemies.  In 
1246  occurred  the  death  of  Dervorgilla's  sister  Christian,  wife  of 
William  de  Fortibus,  third  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  thereupon  the 
King's  Escheator  received  command  to  assign  to  John  de  Balliol 
and  Dervorgilla  all  that  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess 
Christian  lying  in  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 

In  the  intervals  of  high  affairs  of  state,  John  de  Balliol  delighted 
to  live  in  his  Galloway  castle  of  Botel  (now  Buittle)  in  the  charming 
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valley  through  which  flows  the  Water  of  Urr.  Close  above  its  site  on 
the  west  rise  the  granite  hills  which  separate  the  Urr  and  the  Dee, 
farther  away  on  the  east  is  the  great  mass  of  Criffel  beyond  which 
is  Nithsdale;  in  front  the  valley  extends  southwards  to  the  three 
deep  inlets  of  the  Solway,  Rough  Firth,  and  the  Bays  of  Orchard- 
ton  and  Auchencairn,  the  head  of  Rough  Firth,  into  which  the  Urr 
flows,  being  only  three  miles  distant  from  the  castle  walls.  It  is  a 
typical  site  for  a  feudal  castle,  a  swift  river  flowing  beside  it;  rich 
pastures  easily  flooded  in  case  of  need  around  it,  or  perhaps  once 
flooded  by  the  Solway  tides ;  and  the  sea  within  sight.  We  may 
well  imagine  that  when  it  passed  with  Dervorgilla  into  the  hands 
of  John  de  Balliol,  he,  so  familiar  with  the  mighty  keep  of  his  own 
ancestral  castle  of  Barnard  in  Durham,  knew  how  to  improve  and 
strengthen  this  ancient  stronghold  of  the  lords  of  Galloway,  and  to 
crown  the  oval  mound  beside  Urr  Water  with  impregnable  battle- 
mented  walls  and  towers.  They  have  long  vanished.  "  Step  by 
step  that  royal  palace,  meeting-place  of  knights  and  dames  of 
renown,  sank  into  obscurity.  It  would  seem  that  places,  like  sys- 
tems, have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  Like  persons  they  play  their 
part  on  the  stage ;  the  curtain  falls  and  they  disappear.  But  another 
twist  of  the  thread  in  the  Three  Old  Women's  hands,  and  Buittle 
might  have  been  to-day  at  least  another  Balmoral."  Thus  laments 
Mr.  Tarbet,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us 
how  nowadays  its  distinction  is  of  another  sort — it  is  the  seat  of 
the  granite  industry  of  the  south  ;  its  hills  furnished  the  material 
for  the  Thames  Embankment! 

But  even  with  that  consoling  thought  in  mind,  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  historic  site  of  Botel  leaves  a  melancholy  impression  on  the 
wayfarer  in  Galloway.  Standing  on  the  flat-topped  mound,  ringed 
round  with  trees  and  bushes,  he  sees  a  shattered  arch,  apparently 
the  original  entrance,  the  only  remnant  of  the  castle  still  standing 
above  ground ;  he  looks  southward  over  the  flat  meadows  crossed 
by  a  causeway  of  green  turf.  On  the  right  is  the  later  castle  of 
Buittle  built  probably  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  ruins  of 
the  old  one — a  stern,  square,  strong  house  of  the  usual  type,  its 
entrance  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  A  view  of  this  later 
castle,  made  in  1790  for  Grose's"  Antiquities  of  Scotland," shows  it 
as  a  roofless  ruin,  but  it  has  since  been  restored  for  occupation  as  a 
farm  house,  losing  in  that  process  the  corner  turrets  characteristic 
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of  Scottish  fortified  dwellings.  Westward  are  the  Buittlc  hills,  one 
of  them  smoking  like  a  volcano,  a  great  rent  on  its  summit  where 
the  granite  has  been  blasted  away,  masses  of  reddish  gray  blocks 
of  granite  streaming  down  its  side;  the  noise  of  stone-breaking 
hammers  is  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  save  the  chatter  of  the 
swift  Urr  over  its  rocky  bed — a  cheerful  sound  enough — and  be- 
neath the  hill  side  the  gaunt  black  shed  of  a  granite  crushing 
machine.  From  the  hill  side  down  into  the  valley  is  an  "aerial 
railway,"  along  which  the  eye  follows  the  flight  of  the  granite  laden 
bucket,  noiseless  until  it  ends  in  the  crash  of  the  blocks  as  they  are 
emptied  on  a  vast  heap  destined  for  unlovely  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Dalbeattie,  or  commercial  palaces  in  Lombard 
Street,  or  perhaps  for  another  Thames  Embankment.  The  same 
thing  is  being  done  in  East  Lothian  on  that  very  hill,  Traprain 
Law,  famous  as  the  place  of  the  ordeal  of  the  mother  of  St.  Mungo, 
and  of  her  miraculous  preservation  from  death.  Quite  recently 
"  thirty  thousand  tons  of  rock  were  dislodged  by  a  quarry  blast  on 
Traprain  Law.  A  large  crowd  witnessed  the  spectacle.  The  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  hill  appeared  to  burst  open,  yet  there  was  little 
or  no  report.  Stone  was  scattered  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
but  some  of  the  boulders  which  rolled  down  weighed  from  ten  to 
thirty  tons.  By  ordinary  quarrying  it  would  have  taken  six  or 
seven  years  to  perform  what  the  blast  accomplished.  The  '  shot ' 
consisted  of  3,100  pounds  of  ammonal  grain."  So  ran  the  account 
of  this  famous  blast  in  the  newspapers,  with  no  word  of  the  interest 
or  beauty  of  the  hill.  Probably  not  one  of  the  large  crowd  which 
witnessed  the  spectacle  from  a  distance  ("ammonal  grain  "  has  to 
be  fired  by  electricity  from  a  distance)  gave  a  thought  to  St. 
Mungo,  or  his  mother.  What  the  hammers  and  picks  of  the 
Reformers  accomplished  for  her  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  "  ammonal 
grain,  fired  from  a  distance"  is  doing  for  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
Her  very  rocks  are  being  rent  asunder  for  gain.  Turning  from 
this  weird  spectacle  to  make  a  perambulation  of  the  Castle  mound, 
the  explorer  will  find  here  and  there  some  of  the  supporting 
masonry  which  buttressed  it  round ;  he  can  enter  the  narr<  >\v 
passage  which  leads  to  the  ragged  arch  above,  and,  just  beneath, 
see  some  well  preserved  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  western 
walls,  perhaps  of  the  great  gateway.  The  sides  of  the  mound  are 
littered  with  fallen  stones,  but  on  that  towards  the  river  and  im- 
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mediately  over  the  stream,  there  is  a  well  constructed  piece  of  wall 
built  against  the  mound ;  out  of  it  grows  a  young  tree,  the  roots  of 
which  will  in  time  split  and  destroy  even  this  small  fragment  of  the 
ancient  stronghold. 

Such  is  the  site  of  Botel  Castle  where  in  1249  John  de  Balliol 
afterwards  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  John  and  Dervorgilla,  was 
born,  and  where  in  1282  the  Statutes  of  Balliol  College  were  drawn 
up  and  sealed  by  Dervorgilla  herself. 

Others  of  their  children  no  doubt  were  born  to  John  and  Dervor- 
gilla at  Botel,  Hugh,  Alan,  and  Alexander,  all  of  them  dying  in 
their  mother's  lifetime,  leaving  John,  the  youngest,  her  sole  heir. 
The  daughters  of  John  and  Dervorgilla  were  Margaret,  "  Lady  of 
Gillesland,"  named,  no  doubt,  after  Dervorgilla's  mother,  Ada, 
married  to  William  de  Lindsay,  Cecily,  married  to  John  de  Burgh, 
and  Marjory,  wife  of  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  whose  son,  Dervor- 
gilla's grandson,  the  Red  Comyn,  fell  in  1306  beneath  the  Bruce's 
dagger  in  the  Franciscan  Church  of  Dumfries. 

In  1251,  when  Alexander  III  was  a  lad  of  fourteen,  he  was 
married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Henry  III.  Forthwith  there 
ensued  bickering  and  strife  between  the  two  factions  in  Scotland, 
led  by  Walter  Comyn,  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  Alan  Durward,  the 
Justiciar.  The  Comyn  party  were  for  Scottish  independence,  the 
Durward  party  for  feudal  dependence  upon  England.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  Durward  had  designs  upon  the  succession,  but  his 
object,  as  Menteith's,  was  to  get  possession  of  the  royal  children 
during  young  Alexander's  minority.  Henry  of  England  took 
council  with  the  magnates  of  Scotland,  among  whom  we  find 
William  Douglas,  of  that  great  house  destined  before  many  years 
were  passed  to  have  such  influence  in  Scottish  history,  as  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  Galloway.  This  William  Douglas,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  "  long-leg,"  was  the  first  of  the  family 
named  after  the  Dubhglas,  "  the  black  water,"  to  emerge  into  the 
light  of  history.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  King  Henry 
was  appointed  for  seven  years  "  Principal  Counsellor  to  the  Illus- 
trious King  of  Scotland,"  and  a  regency  of  twenty-one  members  of 
Durward's  party  was  chosen.  Among  them  was  John  de  Balliol, 
Dervorgilla's  husband.  Comyn's  party  did  not  cease  their  opposi- 
tion ;  serious  accusations  of  treason  were  brought  against  them. 
The  young  Queen  complained  that  she  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
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ment  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  she  saw  nothing  of  her 
husband.  King  Henry's  envoys  who  were  sent  to  look  into  the 
matter  being,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  men  of  discretion,  checked 
the  young  lady's  tears  and  lamentations,  and  arranged  things  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  young  couple.  King  Henry  was 
angry,  but  so  far  as  John  de  Balliol  was  concerned,  he  "  being  a 
rich  and  powerful  knight,  whose  father  brave  in  war  had  done 
much  good  service  to  King  John,  cautiously  made  peace  with  the 
King  by  supplying  him  in  his  necessity  with  money,  of  which  he 
possessed  abundance."  In  1257  the  Durward  Regency  was  sup- 
pressed and  Comyn  and  the  Nationalists  took  possession  of  the 
King  and  his  bride. 

In  these  years  a  series  of  events  on  Balliol's  estates  in  England 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  famous  college  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  bears  his  and  Dervorgilla's  name.  The  story  is 
best  told  by  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis  of  Balliol  in  his  history  of  the 
college : 

"  In  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Barnard  Castle  John 
of  Balliol  ruled  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  petty  sovereign,  enjoy- 
ing, in  the  language  of  feudal  law, '  the  low,  the  middle  and  the 
high  justice.'  But  great  as  he  was,  he  found  the  Bishop  Palatine 
of  Durham  a  sore  thorn  in  his  side.  Their  possessions  marched 
together,  and  disputes  as  to  boundaries  inevitably  arose  which 
would  have  been  troublesome  enough  to  the  Balliols  if  their 
adversary  had  been  a  mere  lay  baron  without  the  adventitious 
assistance  of  spiritual  authority  and  royal  favour.  The  struggle 
was  bound  to  be  one-sided,  more  especially  as  Walter  Chirkham, 
the  holder  of  the  See  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry  III,  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  great  Hugh  Puiset.  Little  in  body  but 
great  in  mind  [corpore  exiguus  sed  mente  liberalissimus],  as  his 
admiring  biographer  describes  him,  he  never  pardoned  an  insult  or 
acquiesced  in  a  defeat,  and  John  of  Balliol  after  a  brief  period  of 
arrogant  triumph  was  forced  in  a  very  literal  sense  to  kiss  the  dust 
before  the  Bishop's  feet 

"Our  story  begins  in  the  year  1255  when  Walter  Chirkham  had 
laid  some  of  the  Balliol  retainers  under  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion for  disseising  him  of  lands  which  he  claimed  as  the  property 
of  his  See.  The  retort  of  Balliol  was  rough  and  ready.  He  laid  an 
ambush  for  the  Bishop,  subjected  him  when  captured  to  some 
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indignities,  and  carried  off  a  part  of  his  retinue.  The  Bishop  laid 
his  complaint  before  the  King,  and  obtained  a  writ  condemning  the 
outrage  in  the  strongest  language,  and  demanding  instant  reparation. 

"  From  loyalty  or  calculation  the  offender  submitted,  and  the 
men  of  Durham  were  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  this  haughty  baron 
prostrating  himself  in  penitential  garb  before  the  doors  of  their 
Cathedral,  while  the  Bishop  applied  the  scourge  with  no  gentle 
hand.  The  humiliation  was  no  doubt  endured  with  the  better  grace 
as  Balliol  retained  possession  in  part  at  least  of  the  disputed  lands: 
in  1297  the  claims  of  the  See  of  Durham  were  still  unsatisfied. 
Still,  the  penance,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  performed  with  a  good 
grace. 

"The  Bishop  demanded  that  it  should  be  crowned  by  a  sub- 
stantial act  of  charity,  and  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  John  hired 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  made  it  a  hostel  for  the  reception  of  16  poor 
scholars,  to  each  of  whom  he  made  an  allowance  of  8rf.  a  day. 

"  So  far  the  chroniclers,  and  their  witness  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  a  royal  writ,  dated  June,  1266,  in  which  Henry  III 
orders  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Oxford  to  advance  out  of  the  fee 
farm  which  they  owe  to  the  Crown  the  sum  of  £20  [  =  £400]  to 
John  Balliol  '  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  whom  he  maintains  in  the 
said  town.' " 

In  the  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost "  this  strange  story,  so  character- 
istic of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  thus  told:  "  In  the  year  1260  the  lord 
Walter  de  Chirkham,  Bishop  of  Durham,  departed  this  life,  full  of 
days,  a  man  gentle  and  pure,  little  in  person,  but  in  mind  very 
large  and  devout,  who  loved  to  survey  not  the  woods  but  the 
Psalms.  He  was  of  such  authority  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  that 
he  was  honoured  and  feared  by  the  mightiest,  and  he  sternly 
checked  those  that  rebelled  against  the  Church.  Now  it  happened 
that  a  Baron  of  his  diocese,  a  man  well  renowned  in  the  whole  of 
England,  quite  contrary  to  the  fair  esteem  becoming  his  rank  had 
done  evil  disrespectful  to  the  Church.  When  he  heard  of  the 
audacity,  the  pious  pastor  admonished  him  that  he  should  make 
amend,  but  inasmuch  as  pride  chooses  rather  to  be  confounded 
than  corrected  he  added  scorn  to  effrontery.  But  the  Bishop, 
strengthening  his  heart,  so  sagaciously  brought  back  his  erring  son 
to  his  bosom,  that  with  much  ceremony,  at  the  entrance  of  Durham 
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Cathedral,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  he  suffered  whip- 
ping at  the  hand  of  the  Hishop,  and  assigned  a  sum  of  fixed  main- 
tenance to  be  continued  for  ever  to  scholars  studying  at  Oxford." 

Some  measure  of  the  greatness  of  soul  in  the  little  body  of 
Walter  de  Chirkham  and  of  the  power  of  the  Church  he  so  worthily 
represented  may  be  formed  when  we  know  that  John  de  Balliol  at 
the  time  was  one  of  the  Regents  of  Scotland,  Governor  of  the 
Castle  of  Carlisle,  Keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  Sheriff  of 
Cumberland,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  Custodian  of  the  Honour 
of  Peverell. 

Such  was  the  penance  of  the  great  baron,  lord  of  many  lands  in 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  holder  of  many  high  dignities. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  Ralliol  College. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GREYFRIARS'  CONVENT  AND  THE  BRIDGE 
OF  DUMFRIES 

"WHEN  SHAPES  OF  OLD  COME  STRIDING  BY." — Keats. 

1 OT  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  alms- 
houses  for  poor  scholars  in  Oxford  which  after- 
wards developed  into  Balliol  College,  we  find  John 
de  Balliol  and  Dervorgilla  turning  their  attention 
,  to  the  religious  movement  which  was  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  their  time.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  two 
great  men  arose — Francis,  the  Italian,  and  Dominic,  the  Spaniard, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  bring  the  world  back  to  the  higher  life.  They 
founded  the  two  great  orders  of  Friars.  Thousands  of  brethren 
gathered  in  a  few  years  round  Francis  and  Dominic  and  the  Friars, 
clad  in  their  coarse  frock  of  serge  with  a  girdle  round  their  waist, 
"  wandered  barefooted  as  missionaries  over  Asia,  battled  with 
heresy  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  lectured  in  the  Universities,  and  preached 
and  toiled  among  the  poor." 

In  1209  Pope  Innocent  III  constituted  Francis  and  his  followers 
into  the  Order  of  Fratres  Minores, "  the  lesser  brethren,"  they  being, 
as  the  founder  claimed,  less  than  the  least  of  Christ's  servants. 
They  were  known,  after  their  arrival  in  England  in  1224,  as  the 
"  Grey  Friars."  Their  London  House  was  in  the  Minory.  Four 
years  before,  in  1220,  the  first  of  the  Dominicans,  the  "Black 
Friars,"  landed  on  our  shores.  They  were  welcomed  everywhere 
by  the  people,  among  whom  they  lived  and  laboured,  sharing 
their  misery  and  their  diseases,  and  counting  their  lives  well  spent 
if  they  could  bring  comfort  to  a  single  human  soul. 

"  Go  two  by  two,"  said  St.  Francis  to  his  disciples  at  Assisi, 
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"  declare  to  all  men  peace  and  penitence.  Fear  nothing  because  we 
appear  to  be  children  or  fools,  but  announce  simply  repentance 
and  a  new  birth,  confident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  who  rules  the 
world  will  speak  through  your  mouth."  His  regulations  were 
simple.  "  You  shall  have  nothing  of  your  own,  you  shall  go  as 
pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this  world,  serving  God  in  poverty  and 
humility,  trusting  to  alms  and  unashamed,  for  the  Lord  made 
Himself  poor  for  our  sakes."  And  St.  Dominic,  who  preached  for 
ten  years  in  the  country  of  the  heretic  Albigenses  in  Southern 
France,  where  his  first  convent  was  founded  in  1221,  seeing  how 
the  nobles  and  prelates  were  seeking  to  bring  the  Albigenses  back 
to  the  Faith  with  fire  and  sword,  cried,  "  Zeal  must  be  met  by  zeal, 
lowliness  by  lowliness,  false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching 
lies  by  preaching  truth." 

Poverty,  humility,  sincerity,  dauntless  courage— these  were  the 
watchwords  of  the  Friars;  they  appealed  instantly  to  the  strug- 
gling humanity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  both  orders  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Within  fifty  years  of  their  foundation  there 
were  417  convents  of  Dominicans  and  1,800  convents  of  Francis- 
cans in  Europe. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  coming  into  England  the  Friars 
realized  the  importance  of  Oxford  as  an  intellectual  centre.  The 
Dominicans  settled  there  in  1221,  the  year  of  their  founder's  death. 
In  1224  two  Franciscans  set  out  from  London  for  the  University. 
They  arrived  one  evening  at  a  grange  in  the  woods  of  Abingdon  be- 
longing to  the  monks,  and  as  the  floods  were  out  asked  hospitality 
lest  they  should  perish  from  hunger  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  wood.  Their  ragged  clothes  and  uncouth  gestures  as  they 
prayed  for  food  led  the  porter  at  the  gate  to  believe  that  they  were 
jesters  or  jongleurs,  and  they  were  turned  away,  but  a  young 
monk  lodged  them  in  a  hay  loft  and  brought  them  bread  and  beer. 
What  was  denied  them  at  the  monastery  they  found  later  with 
welcome  in  the  town.  King  Henry  1 1 1  gave  them  land  between 
the  city  wall  and  the  river,  beneath  the  castle,  and  here  the  Grey 
Friars  had  long  established  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Oxford  when  John  de  Balliol  founded  his  almshouscs  for  poor 
scholars. 

The  Franciscans  of  Oxford  were  in  keen  sympathy  with  Scot- 
land, and  courted  with  especial  eagerness  the  friendship  of  the 
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North.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the  first  directors  of  de  Balliol's 
foundation  were  the  Franciscans  of  Oxford.  This  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  led  to  the  next  great  act  of  piety  and  beneficence  performed 
by  John  de  Balliol  and  Dervorgilla — the  foundation  in  1262  of  a 
Convent  of  Grey  Friars  in  their  own  northern  home.  They 
selected  for  the  site  the  sloping  bank  of  the  Nith  to  the  north  of 
the  Old  Burgh  of  Dumfries,  from  which,  looking  across  the  river, 
are  seen  the  purple  hills  of  Galloway.  Here,  on  eight  acres  of 
land,  now  entirely  covered  by  the  streets  and  houses  of  modern 
Dumfries,  arose  the  Church  Cloister,  and  other  conventual  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  the  Great  Yard,  Orchard,  and  Cemetery,  and 
enclosed  by  a  wall  known  in  Charters  as  the  "Papal  Walls"; 
from  these  the  Freirhauch  stretched  down  to  the  river.  On  the 
Galloway  side  of  the  river,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Bridge,  the 
Friars  held  also  at  least  sixteen  acres.  These  lay  on  the  east  side 
of  Corberry  Hill,  now  crowned  by  the  Convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
not  far  from  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Galloway.  In  the  southern  corner  of  the  walled  enclosure  stood  the 
church,  the  famous  church  in  which  in  after  years  was  committed 
the  great  sacrilege  and  crime  when  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Comyn — 
Dervorgilla's  kinsmen  both — and  Kirkpatrick  rushed  in  to  "  mak 
siccar  "  with  ruffian  dagger.  Not  one  stone  stands  above  another 
of  church  or  cloister;  but  in  1866,  when  the  walls  of  a  church  built 
in  1727  were  being  demolished,  some  moulded  and  enriched  arch 
stones  of  lancet  windows,  and  a  fragment  of  the  canopy  of  the 
sedilia,  all  probably  parts  of  the  Franciscan  church,  were  discovered 
— stones,  surely,  in  which  there  are  sermons,  for  they  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  Scottish  Independence. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Friary  buildings  were  designed  by  the 
architects  of  John  and  Dervorgilla,  and  in  special  connection  with 
them,  another  great  work  was  undertaken — the  building  of  the 
Bridge  of  Dumfries.  After  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  "  Dervor- 
gilla's Bridge  "  still  stands,  its  sturdy  piers  founded  in  bedrock, 
its  majestic  arches  (now  six  only  of  the  original  nine)  spanning 
the  rushing  river,  a  miracle  of  engineering  in  its  day.  "  Spring 
tides  and  Lammas  freshets  at  times  turned  the  stream  into  an 
inland  sea,  but  its  destructive  power  was  reduced  ;  rage  and  foam  as 
it  might,  it  could  not  get  rid  of  the  curb  put  upon  it,  or  break 
the  bond  of  stone  which  rose  above  its  subject  billows  to  join 
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Dumfriesshire  with  Galloway."  There  is  no  more  impressive  view 
in  any  Scottish  town  than  that  of  Dervorgilla's  Bridge  seen  from 
down  stream  over  the  falling,  swirling  waters  of  the  weir,  the  first 
bridge  in  Scotland  which  bore  the  great  highway  from  east  to 
west  over  running  waters.  It  served  great  purposes,  religious  and 
secular.  The  Franciscans  of  Dumfries  were  endowed  by  the 
founders  with  the  tolls  of  the  bridge.  To  the  Galloway  end  of  it— 
the  Brig-end  o'  Dumfries — converged  the  old  military  roads  from 
west  and  south-west.  From  the  other,  the  Dumfries  end,  the 
roadway  ran  in  an  almost  straight  line  up  the  ancient  street  still 
known  as  Friar's  Vennel,  and  as  the  bridge  toll  was  intended  for 
their  support  the  Friars  could  collect  the  dues  at  their  own  door. 

A  pleasant  bridge  that 's  built  with  arches  nine 
Of  red  freestone,  as  stretched  with  a  line 
From  Vennel  Foot  to  Galloway  it  tends 
And  divers  roads  through  all  that  country  sends. 

On  the  Bridge,  nearer  the  Galloway  than  the  Dumfries  end, 
where  one  of  the  piers  was  carried  up,  there  may  possibly  have 
been  a  chapel,  as  was  usual  on  ancient  bridges,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  contemporary  writers  tell  us,  and  Grose's  view 
made  in  1790  clearly  shows,  there  was  an  archway  or  port  which, 
till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  great  valves  or  gates, 
but  these,  says  Robert  Edgar,  who  wrote  1745-59,  the  adminis- 
trators have  laid  aside  as  troublesome.  The  Bridge  Port  was  the 
boundary  between  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  but  it,  too,  was 
"  laid  aside"  in  1769  to  relieve  the  weight  of  the  bridge,  which, 
for  the  same  reason,  now  carries  only  foot  passengers,  the  wheeled 
traffic  passing  over  the  smart  new  bridge  aligned  with  the  modern 
Buccleugh  Street,  which  traverses  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
ancient  Friary  lands.  The  ancient  Bridge  is  now  the  only  sur- 
viving relic  of  the  great  architectural  scheme  with  which  John 
and  Dervorgilla  enriched  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Dumfries.  Church  and 
Cloister,  Great  Yard,  and  Freirhauch  formed,  with  the  Bridge,  one 
composition.  The  Brig  o"  Dumfries  stands  firm,  "  a  monument," 
as  Canova  said  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  "  worthy  of  the  Caesars," 
but  of  all  the  rest  there  remain  only  those  shattered  fragments 
of  lancet  window  and  sedilia. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Scottish  religious  foundations, 
the  records  of  the  Friary  of  Dumfries  are  meagre.    The  few  events 
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of  its  early  history  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Moir  Bryce 
and  the  late  James  Harbour,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  in  1264  the 
Friars  were  in  receipt  of  an  annual  allowance  of  four  pounds  (equal 
to  eighty  pounds  or  so  to-day)  from  the  Crown;  that  the  Friars 
petitioned  King  Edward  I  for  the  continuation  of  the  alms  of  the 
Scottish  Kings,  and  that  the  annual  allowance  was  increased  to 
a  weekly  dole  of  three  shillings,  supplemented  by  a  pipe  of  wine 
and  seventeen  stones  of  wax.  In  1300  King  Edward  lodged  twice 
in  the  Friary  during  his  campaign  against  Caerlaverock  Castle,  and 
on  these  occasions,  in  addition  to  two  oblations  of  seven  shillings 
each,  Friar  William  of  Annan  received  from  his  royal  guest  a  small 
payment  for  his  accommodation.  On  All  Saints'  Day  in  the  same 
year  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  II,  placed  an  oblation  of 
six  shillings  on  the  altar  after  the  celebration  of  Mass.  Five  years 
later,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn  and  his  uncle 
in  the  Church  illustrates  the  freedom  of  resort  to  the  Friary,  and 
identifies  the  foundation  of  Dervorgilla  with  the  romantic  episode 
in  the  fortunes  of  Scottish  Independence.  There  may  be  the 
elements  of  historical  truth  in  the  narrative  of  the  kindly  services 
rendered  by  the  Friars  to  the  expiring  Comyn,  but  the  main 
interest  of  the  sacrilege  for  Franciscan  history  lies  in  the  remorse 
of  the  Bruce.  Deeply  permeated  by  the  religious  piety  of  his  time, 
after  his  government  had  been  firmly  established  by  the  Treaty  ot 
Northampton,  he  increased  the  existing  royal  charities  to  the 
Franciscans  to  an  annuity  of  120  marks,  to  be  divided  into  equal 
shares  among  the  six  Scottish  Friaries. 

The  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,"  rich  in  the  history  and  legends  of 
the  North,  yields  us  a  quaint  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  two 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Dumfries.  They  were  journeying  through 
Annandale  on  a  preaching  mission  when  they  were  met,  on 
Christmas  Day  1281,  by  a  woman  who  had  travelled  miles  through 
the  night  to  seek  a  priest  for  her  unhappy  companion  who  lay 
grievously  sick  in  a  barn.  He  told  the  Friars  that  he  had  stolen 
twenty  shillings,  but  that  when  he  went  to  confession,  he  had  de- 
ceived his  father  confessor  with  false  protestations  of  penitence, 
and  had  concealed  the  theft.  On  Christmas  Eve,  he  said,  two 
demons  appeared  before  him,  made  a  fire,  and  put  a  cauldron  of 
water  on  to  boil.  They  then  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  dipped 
him  in  the  boiling  water,  and  hung  him  up  to  a  beam  where  they 
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tore  him  with  their  claws,  singing  the  while,  "  This  wilt  thou  have 
for  twenty  shillings."  Let  us  hope  that  the  kindly  offices  of  the 
two  Grey  Friars  healed  his  scalded  body  and  soul! 

Perhaps  with  such  stories  as  these  the  Brethren  amused  King 
Edward  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  Friary  Hall  before  setting  out 
across  Dervorgilla's  Bridge  into  Galloway.  Stirring  sights  must 
the  Grey  Friars  have  seen  from  the  tower  of  their  church  or  the 
battlements  of  their  "  papal  walls "  as  they  looked  towards  the 
Bridge  and  watched  the  stream  of  life  pass  over  it  to  and  fro.  Many 
a  time  had  they  gathered  to  bid  God  speed  to  their  benefactors, 
John  de  Balliol  and  Dervorgilla,  as  they  passed  over  the  river  with 
their  retainers  and  men-at-arms  on  their  way  to  their  castle  of 
Botel;  many  a  time  had  they  gazed  across  at  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  the  Galloway  shore,  watching  for  the  messenger  who  heralded 
their  patrons'  return  to  their  estates  in  the  South — Barnard  Castle, 
or  Bywell,  or  Fotheringhay.  After  their  pious  foundress  had  been 
laid  to  rest,  with  her  husband's  heart  on  her  breast,  in  her  Abbey 
of  Duke  Cor,  near  the  waters  which  flowed  beneath  the  Bridge, 
they  had  seen  her  son,  the  King  of  Scotland,  pass  over  the  arches 
on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Galloway  castle  which  he  loved  so  well; 
they  had  seen  the  English  King,  "  Hammer  of  the  Scots,"  and  the 
English  Prince,  with  their  long  glittering  train  of  knights  pass  over 
the  Bridge,  trumpets  sounding,  banners  flying;  they  had  marked 
with  dismay  the  flight  of  the  Bruce  on  his  way  to  the  Galloway 
hills  red  handed  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Comyn,  whose  blood 
was  yet  red  on  their  altar  steps  ;  they  had  watched  Edward  Balliol, 
last  of  the  beloved  race,  pass  over  to  the  Galloway  shore,  where, 
even  after  twenty  years  of  Bruce's  kingship,  the  mere  appearance 
of  Dervorgilla's  grandson,  almost  unattended,  roused  such  en- 
thusiasm that  he  made  his  way  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland :  they  saw  him  later,  when  secure,  too  secure,  in 
that  triumph,  he  came  back  over  the  Bridge  to  meet  disaster  and 
defeat  in  Annandale,  that  fatal  Christmastide  of  1332;  to  retire, 
then,  a  broken  man,  to  the  old  home  of  his  family  in  France.  They 
had  seen  the  gates  of  the  Bridge-Port  thrown  open  for  the  great 
ones  of  the  land,  conquerors  and  conquered,  who  paid  no  toll,  and 
for  pilgrims  charged  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  their  Order  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Ninian.  They  knew  (and  loved)  their  Bridge  as  a 
source  of  revenue  assigned  them  by  their  patrons;  they  knew  it  in 
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years  to  come,  when  the  name,  but  not  the  memory,  of  Balliol  had 
perished  and  the  House  of  Douglas  had  arisen,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Lordship  of  Galloway.  Some  of  their  number  were  present  every 
year,  no  doubt,  when  the  King's  agent  met  the  Douglas  at  the 
Bridge- Port  and  received  there  from  him,  "on  the  Bridge  of  Dum- 
fries, on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  John  the  Baptist, 
one  red  rose." 

When  in  the  sixteenth  century  evil  days  came  for  monks  and 
friars  and  all  who  held  the  ancient  Faith,  the  Grey  Friars  of  Dum- 
fries were  poor,  and  their  buildings  dilapidated.  The  Church  was 
in  use  in  1 563,  but  not  as  a  Friary  Church.  A  minute  of  the  Town 
Council  of  that  year  ordains  that  "  Charles  Home,  minister  of  the 
Friar  Kirk,  keep  the  knok  (clock)  and  bell  in  order  with  daily 
morning  prayers,  and  he  to  be  pait  ten  mks  money  at  the  feests  of 
Vitsonday  and  Santt  Mertin,  and  that  the  knok  be  mendit  and 
sett  in  order  at  the  town's  cost."  Charles  Home,  the  Warden  of 
the  Convent,  was  the  last  surviving  Friar  in  Scotland  of  whom  any 
record  remains. 

And  it  is  a  sad  record !  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Shirley,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Dumfriesshire-Galloway  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  I  am  able  to  give  in  an  Appendix 
at  the  end  of  this  volume  some  account  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Franciscan  Friary  of  Dumfries,  and  here  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  last  friar. 

Charles  Home  [says  Mr.  Shirley]  first  appears  in  1551  as  Warden  of 
the  Grey  Friars  of  Dumfries,  the  other  Friars  being  Herbert  Stewart,  George 
Law,  Christopher  Walker,  and  Richard  Harlaw.  For  years  the  annuity  of 
20  marks  out  of  the  castlewards  of  Roxburgh,  granted  by  the  remorseful 
Bruce,  had  not  been  paid,  and  in  1554,  Home  agreed  to  accept  half  the 
sum  due  on  condition  that  payments  were  made  in  definite  instalments. 
Haifa  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread!  During  his  wardenship  Home  \<-,<- 
pared  for  the  approaching  changes  by  feuing  out  the  property  of  the  Friary, 
and  between  1556  and  1560  almost  all  of  its  lands  and  the  salmon  fishings 
were  thus  disposed  of,  as  well  as  half  of  the  Bridge  custom.  In  1565  the 
domestic  portions  of  the  Convent  were  also  feued  out. 

On  the  24th  August,  1 560,  the  new  rtgime  was  instituted,  but  Friars  Walker 
and  Harlaw  apparently  did  not  accept  it,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 
The  others,  Home,  Stewart,  and  Law,  were  in  receipt  of  the  pension 
granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  recanting  friars.  In  1563  Stewart's  name- 
drops  out  of  the  records,  and  he  probably  died  about  this  time.  Home 
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became  mixed  up  with  the  Provost  of  Dumfries,  McBrair — one  of  those 
who  easily  combined  spiritual  grace  with  monetary  advantage  and  success- 
fully added  fine  church  land  to  his  acres — and  under  his  influence  excluded 
Law  from  any  benefit  in  the  queer  transactions  in  the  Church  property  in 
which  they  engaged.  Among  McBrair's  goods  are  mentioned  "ane  vest- 
ment of  green  valwatt  [velvet]  with  cross  of  gold  and  crucifixion,"  and  a 
"  chalace." 

Law  secured  the  support  of  Lord  Maxwell  and  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  stating  that  Home  had  made  compact  with  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  town  council,  and  assigned  to  them  the  whole  usufruct  of  the  Friar's 
property  at  less  than  half  their  value,  "  and  so  meant  to  debar  him  from  any 
profit  thereof."  The  Privy  Council  summoned  the  parties  before  them,  and 
as  Home  failed  to  answer  he  was  "denounced  Rebell  and  put  to  the  home." 
Eventually  the  town  council  agreed  to  pay  Law  20  marks  (£3  6s.  8d.) 
annually  during  his  lifetime  as  composition  for  the  unpaid  annuities.  As 
Law  apparently  died  in  1575  he  can  never  have  received  anything  like  the 
amount  due  to  him. 

In  1574  Home  accepted  from  the  town  council  a  composition  of  .£110 
for  his  annuity  of  £20 — an  unfortunate  bargain  for  him,  for  he  lived  for 
fourteen  years  after  it  was  made.  He  seems  to  have  sunk  into  poverty  in  his 
old  age,  for  in  1586  "our  Soverane  Lord,  having  consideration  of  the  said 
Charles  being  of  grit  age  and  willing  to  support  him  in  his  miserabill  and 
agit  dayis,"  revived  for  him  the  grant  of  20  marks  out  of  the  castle  wards 
of  Roxburgh  which  Bruce  had  founded  for  the  Friars  of  Dumfries.  The 
payments  from  this  source  cease  in  1 588,  and  we  may  take  it  that  the  last 
of  those  who  had  worn  the  grey  cowl  and  hempen  girdle  had  passed  furth 
of  Scotland. 

Thus,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  pious  Lady 
of  Galloway  had  founded  and  endowed  the  great  Convent  and 
Church  of  Dumfries  the  establishment  had  dwindled  to  five  indigent 
friars,  of  whom  three  abandoned  their  faith  and  became  pensioners, 
and  witnessed  the  dissipation  of  their  property  and  the  destruction 
stone  by  stone  of  their  church  and  their  buildings,  sold  as  a  con- 
venient and  profitable  quarry  to  greedy  members  of  a  town 
council.  Poor  ex-Friar  Charles !  "  Miserabill  "  indeed  must  have 
been  his  "  agit  dayis." 

Then  came  Civil  War  and  another  Revolution.  Calvinists  and 
Covenanters,  Cavaliers  and  Cromwellians,  were  now  the  wayfarers 
over  Dervorgilla's  Bridge.  Sights  were  seen  upon  it  which  she  and 
her  Grey  Friars  never  dreamed  of.  The  heads  and  right  arms  of  John 
Grierson  and  William  Welsh  were  set  up  on  it  in  1666,  and,  in 
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1685,  one  quarter  of  the  body  of  Richard  Rumbold.  On  the  granite 
pyramid  over  the  grave  of  William  Welsh  and  other  "  martyrs  "  in 
St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries,  are  carved  the  words 

Stay  Passenger  read  here  interrd  doth  ly 
A  witness  gainst  poor  Scotland's  perjury, 
Whose  head  once  rix't  up  on  the  Bridge-port  stood 
Proclaiming  vengeance  for  his  guiltless  blood. 


PORTIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  OREYFRIARS  AT  DUMFRIES, 
DISCOVERED  IN  1866 
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CHAPTER  V 
DERVORGILLA'S  HUSBAND 

"A    MAN    WELL    RENOWNED    IN    THE    WHOLE    OF    ENGLAND,    RICH    AND 
POWERFUL." 

|  NE  would  have  thought  that  after  his  experience  with 
Bishop  Chirkham  of  Durham,  John  de  Balliol  would 
have  steered  clear  of  any  furthur  disputes  with  the 
Church.  Yet  among  the  existing  records  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  we  find  that  in  the  Pleas  at 
Westminster,  held  in  1263  before  Gilbert  de  Preston  and  John  de 
Wyville,  Justices  de  banco,  and  in  presence  of  the  King,  "  John  de 
Balliol  and  Dervorgilla,  his  wife,  are  summoned  to  answer  to  the 
Abbot  of  Ramseye,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  claiming  free  fishery  in  the 
water  of  Alington,  namely  from  the  Vill  of  Derneford  to  the  mill 
pool  of  Alington,  and  therefrom  to  the  vill  of  Stodholm  as  the  right 
of  his  church  at  Ramseye."  John  and  Dervorgilla  "  deny  the  claim 
and  offer  to  prove  by  the  body  of  Robert  le  Coreer,  their  freeman, 
and  the  Abbot  offers  to  deraign  by  the  body  of  his  freeman,  Henry 
le  Mareschal.  The  Court  decides  that  Robert  and  Henry  give 
sureties  for  the  duel,  which  they  do." 

Trial  by  battle,  of  which  this  is  an  interesting  instance,  was  one 
of  the  favourite  methods  of  settling  disputes  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
the  Judgement  of  God  was  delivered  through  the  right  arm  of  one 
or  other  of  the  champions.  The  Abbot  of  Ramsay  was  not  the 
only  Churchman  who  had  recourse  to  such  militancy,  for  there  is 
extant  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  a  brass  to  Bishop  Wyville,  who  died 
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in  '375.  representing  him  in  full  vestments  standing  in  a  castle, 
before  the  gateway  of  which  stands  his  champion,  armed  with 
double  pointed  pick  and  shield.  The  quarrel  here  commemorated 
was  over  the  castle  of  Sherborne,  which  Edward  III  had  granted 
to  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  but  which  Bishop  Wyville 
claimed  for  his  See.  So  complicated  were  the  claims  on  either 
side  that  they  were  referred  to  trial  by  battle.  The  Bishop  brought 
his  champion  clothed  in  white  with  his  arms  on  his  surcoat,  and 
the  duel  was  about  to  begin,  when  an  order  came  from  the  King 
to  postpone  it.  Eventually  the  matter  was  compromised ;  the  Earl 
gave  up  the  castle  on  payment  of  2,500  marks. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  duel  over  the  fishery  between  the 
champions  of  the  Abbot  and  the  Balliols,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  John  and  Dervorgilla  were  familiar  with  such 
fights,  and  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  cham- 
pion. Trial  by  battle  was  an  ancient  Galloway  institution,  a  thor- 
oughly sporting  institution,  with  strict  special  laws.  For  instance, 
after  judgement  of  trial  by  battle  was  pronounced,  it  was  no  longer 
open  to  compound  the  cause  for  a  penalty,  and  any  lord  of  a  court 
lending  himself  to  such  a  transaction  forfeited  his  office.  During 
the  combat  the  strictest  silence  was  to  be  preserved ;  any  one  who 
uttered  a  word  was  to  forfeit  ten  cows  to  the  King;  any  one  who 
should  interfere  with  his  hand,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  a 
signal,  should  be  "  at  the  King's  mercy  for  life  and  limb." 

In  1264,  John  and  Dervorgilla  having  then  been  married  for 
thirty-one  years,  and  during  almost  all  that  time  in  possession  of 
Eastern  Galloway  (Kirkcudbrightshire),  Roger  de  Quincy  died. 
Through  Helen,  Dervorgilla's  half-sister,  De  Quincy  had  held  the 
lordship  of  Western  Galloway  (Wigtownshire)  and  the  office  of 
High  Constable  of  Scotland.  By  her  De  Quincy  had  three 
daughters,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  Ela,  nieces  of  Dervorgilla. 
By  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  his  third  wife,  Alianore,  daughter  of  William  de 
Ferrers,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  De  Quincy  had  no  issue.  His  Earldom 
of  Winchester  thus  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 

De  Quincy's  daughter  Margaret  married  in  1250  William  de 
Ferrers,  that  same  Earl  of  Derby  who  was  the  father  of  De 
Quincy's  third  wife,  and  thus  Margaret  was  in  the  quaint  position 
of  being  mother-in-law  to  her  own  father.  De  Quincy's  second 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Alexander  Comyn,  Karl  of  Huchan, 
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who  on  De  Quincy's  death  not  only  got  himself  installed  High 
Constable  of  Scotland — an  office  which  should  have  passed  to  the 
son  of  Margaret,  young  William  Ferrers,  Lord  of  Groby — but 
seized  the  lordship  of  the  whole  of  Western  Galloway,  which  by 
feud  at  law  should  have  been  divided  between  De  Quincy's  three 
daughters.  This  marriage  of  Elizabeth  De  Quincy  and  Alexander 
Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  long  con- 
nection of  the  Comyns  with  Galloway.  In  1251  was  created  the 
office  of  Justiciary  of  Galloway.  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  "a 
man  prone  to  robbery  and  rashness,"  was  appointed  to  the  post. 
John  de  Balliol  and  Roger  de  Quincy  ruled  Galloway  well  and 
wisely,  Roger  having  no  doubt  taken  to  heart  the  little  lesson 
given  him  by  his  subjects  in  1247.  Under  John  and  the  Comyns 
the  ancient  province  continued  to  flourish.  John  de  Balliol  and 
Alexander  Comyn  were  the  sole  and  irresponsible  potentates  of 
Galloway  in  right  of  their  wives  who  stood  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  aunt  and  niece.  "  Happily  for  the  people,"  says  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  "the  heads  of  the  two  families  were  men  of 
vigour  and  of  a  culture  unusual  at  the  period,  lovers  of  justice  and 
progress,  able  to  keep  the  peace,  and  under  their  paternal  rule 
Galloway  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  for  many  a  long  year 
looked  back  to  with  regret.  Balliol  from  the  first  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  affection  of  the  Galwegians,  the  secret  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  that  he  loved  Galloway  himself,  for  though  like 
Comyn  he  had  English  manors — among  them  such  princely  pos- 
sessions as  Barnard  Castle  and  Fotheringhay — his  favourite  resid- 
ence is  said  to  have  been  Botel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Urr,  where 
he  liberally  expended  his  ample  revenues  on  his  estates  as  Comyn 
did  at  Cruggleton." 

The  family  ties  were  further  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of 
Marjory,  daughter  of  John  and  Dervorgilla,  with  the  young  lord 
of  Badenoch  (the  Black  Comyn),  son  of  the  justiciary  John  Comyn. 
The  justiciary  possessed  a  remote  title  to  the  throne  of  Scotland 
by  right  of  descent  from  King  Donald  Bane,  son  of  Duncan — the 
"  gracious  Duncan  "  of  Shakespeare — and  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  in  after  years  when  Dervorgilla  and  her  husband 
were  dead,  and  their  son  King  John  Balliol  and  his  son  Edward 
had  been  driven  from  the  country,  this  son  of  the  justiciary,  the 
Red  Comyn,  in  right  of  his  wife  Marjory,  Dervorgilla's  daughter, 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  Crown  as  representative  of  David,  Earl  of 
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Huntingdon  (brother  of  Kings  William  the  Lion  and  Malcolm 
the  Maiden),  from  whom  Dervorgilla  was  directly  descended.  This 
was  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  Red  Comyn's  murder  by  Bruce 
in  the  Friary  Church  of  Dumfries. 

Two  years  after  De  Quincy's  death  we  find  John  and  Dervor- 
gilla extending  their  benefactions  into  the  western  district  of 
Galloway.  They  founded  in  Wigtown  near  the  castle  a  friary  fi>r 
the  Dominicans.  Not  a  trace  now  remains  of  castle  or  friary,  but 
the  names  "  Friarland  "  and  "  Monkhill  "  retain  the  memory  of  the 
presence  of  the  Black  Friars  in  the  ancient  Viking  town.  The 
friary  was  much  resorted  to  as  a  halting-place  of  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ninian.  James  IV  was  often  there  when 
on  pilgrimage,  and  bestowed  many  gifts  on  the  friars.  They  held 
the  lease  of  the  fishery  rights  in  the  Badenoch,  which,  rising  in 
the  Galloway  Highlands,  flows  into  Wigtown  Bay  just  south  of  the 
site  of  castle  and  friary.  When  James  IV  renewed  the  fishery 
grant  he  made  it  a  condition  that  the  friars  should  sing  daily  the 
"  Salve  Regina "  with  a  special  orison  for  the  King's  father  and 
mother  and  his  predecessors  and  successors. 

This  pious  work  was  the  last  in  which  John  and  Dervorgilla 
shared.  We  get  a  final  and  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  John  just  before 
his  death.  He  had  maintained  his  position,  as  had  all  his  pre- 
decessors, as  a  seigneur  of  Picardy.  Strife  had  broken  out  there 
between  Hugh  de  Vaudricourt  and  Drieson  de  Graussart,  two 
lords  of  Ponthieu.  The  Countess  of  Ponthieu,  Jeanne  de  Castile, 
appointed  John,  sire  de  Bailleul,  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute.  He 
happily  settled  it  by  giving  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  disputants 
to  the  son  of  the  other,  and  thus  the  clash  of  weapons  was  lost  in 
the  chimes  of  wedding  bells.  This  was  in  1267. 

In  the  following  year  John  de  Balliol  died  possibly  while  he  was 
still  in  France.  His  body  was  taken  to  Barnard  Castle  for  inter- 
ment, and  there  it  would  seem  his  tomb  may  have  been  extant 
when  John  Leland  visited  the  place  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
"  The  Castelle  of  Barnard,"  he  says,  "  stondith  stately  upon  Tese. 
The  first  Area  hath  no  very  notable  thing  yn  it  but  the  faire 
Chapelle  wher  be  2  Cantuaries.  In  the  midle  of  the  body  of  this 
Chapel  is  a  fair  marble  tumbe  with  an  image  and  an  inscription 
about  it  in  French.  There  is  another  in  the  south  waul  of  the 
body  of  the  Chapelle  of  fre  stone  with  an  image  of  the  same.  Sum 
say  that  they  were  of  the  Bailliolles."  Nothing  now  remains  of 
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the  "  faire  Chapelle,"  where  no  doubt  Dervorgilla  attended  the 
requiem  mass  for  her  beloved  companion,  but  the  lower  half  of 
one  of  the  Norman  piers ;  the  tombs  and  inscriptions  have  disap- 
peared. The  entire  colossal  stronghold  is  in  ruins.  In  1592  "my 
Lady's  Chamber"  in  the  great  round  tower  contained  only  "a 
portall  of  wainescott,  a  cupboard  over  the  chymney,  the  bay  win- 
dow syled  on  both  sides  with  wainscott ;  the  window  with  glas  and 
iron  in  all  parts  whole;  the  glas  is  now  something  decaied." 

John  de  Balliol,  like  his  father,  was  a  King's  man ;  a  brave  and 
skilful  warrior,  he  fought  for  Henry  III  in  the  great  Barons'  War, 
and  the  last  ten  years  were  the  most  active  of  his  interesting  career. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  levy  of  royalists  at  Oxford  with  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  Prince  Edward,  William  de  Valence,  Robert 
Bruce,  Marmion,  Percy,  Mortimer,  and  many  other  illustrious  per- 
sonages, whose  very  names  suggest  tales  of  high  romance.  John 
de  Balliol's  lands  were  seized  by  the  rebellious  Barons  in  1263. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Northampton ;  he  shared  the  disaster  of  the 
King's  party  at  Lewes  in  1264,  and  with  the  King  and  Prince 
Edward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Kenilworth,  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  lands  of  the 
disinherited  Barons,  John  de  Balliol  was  one  of  the  six  members, 
chosen  by  six  others  appointed  by  the  King,  who  decided  this  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  war. 

In  the  choir  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey  King  Henry  III  caused 
to  be  carved  in  stone  the  shields  of  the  great  kings  and  barons  of 
his  day — the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Frederick  II,  the  lilies  of  St.  Louis, 
the  rampant  Lion  of  Scotland,  first  borne  by  King  William  the 
Lion ;  then,  in  due  sequence,  the  blazons  of  the  great  Houses  of 
England  and  France.  In  the  seventeenth  place  of  the  north  aisle, 
reckoning  from  the  east,  was  the  shield  of  Johannes  de  Balliol, 
"  Gules  an  orle  argent,"  the  shield  which  Dervorgilla  holds  up  in  her 
right  hand  as  shown  on  her  seal  to  the  Statutes  of  Balliol  College. 

Inquisitiones  post  mortem  of  John  de  Balliol's  lands  were  held 
in  1268  at  By  well,  one  of  his  castles  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
their  extent  and  value  set  forth  with  the  names  of  the  tenants  and 
the  amounts  of  their  rentals.  The  high  esteem  in  which  Dervorgilla 
was  held  by  King  Henry  III  is  shown  by  the  already  quoted  extract 
from  the  Close  Rolls,  in  which,  wishing  to  do  special  favour  to  the 
widow  of  John  de  Balliol,  he  ordered  the  lands  of  her  inheritance 
which  her  husband  had  held  to  be  delivered  to  her  forthwith. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
DERVORGILLA'S  WIDOWHOOD 

"WHEN  JOHN  BALLIOL  DIED  IN  1269,  DERVORGILLA,  HIS  WIKK,  HAI>  HIS 
DEAR  HEART  EMBALMED  AND  ENSHRINED  IN  A  COFFER  OK  IVORY  KNAMM.l  I  I . 
AND  BOUND  WITH  SILVER  BRIGHT,  WHICH  WAS  PLACED  BEFORE  HER  DAILY  IN- 
KER HALL  AS  HER  SWEET  SILENT  COMPANION.  AT  HER  DEATH  SHE  m.slkl  l> 
THE  RELIC  TO  BE  LAID  UPON  HER  HEART  WHEN  SLEEPING  IN  THE  NEW 

ABBEY  WHICH  SHE  CAUSED  TO  BE  BUILT.  HENCE  IT  RECEIVED  THE  NAME  or 
SWEET  HEART  ABBEY."— Scott  Montuticon. 

i]OR  twenty  years  and  more  Dervorgilla  remained  a 
widow.  They  were  years  of  loyalty  to  the  memory 
of  her  beloved  husband,  of  devotion  to  the  Church, 
of  thoughtfulness  for  her  people. 

Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  in  his  metrical  chronicle  of 
Scotland,  devotes  one  of  his  chapters  to  Dervorgilla,  and  tells  us  in 
his  quaint  way  this  beautiful  story  of  her  "  sweet  silent  companion  " 
(I  have  modernized  the  spelling  here  and  there): 

When  the  Balliol  that  was  her  lorde, 
That  spousit  her,  as  they  record, 
Had  sent  his  soul  to  his  Creator 
Or  he  was  laid  in  sepulture 
His  body  she  gert  [caused]  open  tyte  [quickly] 
And  gert  his  hart  be  tane  out  quyte 
And  that  ilk  hart,  as  men  said. 
She  balmcd  it  and  gert  be  laid 
Into  a  coffyn  of  evore  [ivory] 
The  which  she  gert  be  made  therefor, 
Enamellit  and  parfitly  die  lit, 
Lokkit  and  bunden  with  silver  brycht, 
With  spicery  within  well  savorand 
And  of  kynde  weil  flowerand. 
And  always  when  she  ga'ed  to  meat 
That  coffyn  she  gert  by  her  set 
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Richt  as  her  lorde  were  in  presens 

And  to  it  she  did  reverens. 

And  there  she  gert  set  ilka  day 

As  wont  befor  her  lorde  was  ay. 

All  his  courses,  coverit  well 

In  silver  vessel  ilka  deil, 

Brocht  fra  the  kitchen  and  there  set ; 

And  when  she  made  her  rise  fra  meat 

All  thai  courses  she  gert  then 

Be  tane  and  delt  amang  pore  men, 

All  thai  courses,  gret  and  gude, 

She  gert  be  given  to  their  life's  fude. 

And  this  thing  cessit  she  never  to  do 

While  living  in  this  world  was  scho  [she]. 

She  ordanit  in  her  testament 

And  gave  thaim  bidding  verament, 

That  that  hart  they  should  then  ta' 

And  lay  it  betweyn  her  pappis  twa 

When  thai  suld  mak  her  sepulture ; 

To  her  lord  did  she  this  honour. 

She  founded  in  to  Galloway 

Of  Cistews  Order  one  Abbay. 

Dulce  Cor  she  gert  thaim  call, 

That  is  Sweet  Heart,  that  Abbay  all. 

And  now  the  men  of  Galoway 

Callis  that  sted  [place]  the  New  Abbay. 


A  better  Lady  than  she  was  nane 

In  al  the  He  of  Mare  [more,  great]  Brettane 

She  was  well  plesant  of  bewte 

Men  suld  her  love  for  her  bounte. 

Three  great  deeds  of  benevolence  marked  the  period  of  Dervor- 
gilla's  widowhood:  the  founding  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the 
Sweet  Heart  in  Galloway;  the  constitution  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  the  founding  of  the  Franciscan  Friary  of  Dundee.  To 
the  first  of  these,  the  great  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the  Sweet  Heart,  I 
propose  to  devote  the  following  chapters  of  this  book.  The  records 
of  the  two  others,  and  such  other  records  as  remain  of  Dervorgilla's 
life  during  her  time  of  mourning,  may  be  briefly  summarized  here. 

Dervorgilla's  eldest  son,  Hugh,  who  succeeded  to  the  Balliol 
estates,  died  in  1272,  and  his  brother  Alexander  in  1278,  both  with- 
out male  heirs.  The  Balliol  lands  passed  therefore  to  John,  the 
youngest  son,  who  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  came  to 
that  great  inheritance.  He  was  also,  of  course,  sole  heir  to  the  wide 
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lands  of  his  mother  in  England,  to  the  lordship  of  Galloway,  and  to 
that  other  fatal  inheritance,  the  presumptive  hdrship  of  the  Crown 
of  Scotland.  It  was  not  until  his  mother's  death  that  John  took  any 
great  part  in  public  affairs.  He  probably  found  his  chief  occupation 
in  managing  the  family  estates  in  the  three  countries  and  lived 
mainly  with  her  at  their  favourite  Botel.  Twelve  years  after  her 
husband's  death  we  find  King  Henry  still  mindful  of  Uervorgilla, 
and  evidently  desirous  of  relieving  her  age  of  as  many  cares  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  Patent  Rolls  of  1280  is  the  entry:  "The  King  wishing 
to  do  a  special  favour  to  Dervorgulla,  widow  of  John  de  Balliol, 
grants  to  her  for  this  turn  freedom  from  common  summonses  of  the 
Justices  Errant  in  the  counties  where  her  lands  lie,  both  common 
pleas  and  of  the  forest.  Dated  at  Carlisle."  She  was  then  probably 
living  at  Botel,  the  residence  beloved  by  her  husband  and  by  her 
son,  even  after  he  had  attained  to  the  kingly  dignity — the  little 
castle  by  the  Water  of  Urr  whose  desolate  site  is  not  forgotten  by 
the  poets  of  Galloway: 

Forget-me-nots  frae  King  Balliol's  holm 

And  ivy-trails  frae  his  castle  wa', 
And  heartsease  dusk  as  th'  witchin'  gloam 

Sae  dear  to  the  loves  o'  Gallowa' ; 
An*  reed  an'  rush  frae  th'  lilies  loch 

Or  the  banks  o'  Dee  or  Urr  or  Ken— 
They'll  bring  to  our  hearts  a  pleasant  sough 

O1  Gallowa'  frae  en'  to  en'. 

Alex.  Murray. 

No  better  account  is  given  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Statutes  of 
Balliol  College  in  1282  than  that  which  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  College  by  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  sometime  Scholar  of  Balliol. 
The  credit  of  completing  what  John  of  Balliol  had  begun,  he  says, 
belongs  to  his  wife  the  Lady  Dervorgilla  of  Galloway.  "  Great 
indeed  would  have  been  the  surprise  of  that  stout  old  obscurantist, 
her  husband,  to  learn  that  he  and  she  would  be  chiefly  known  to 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  a  few  poor  scholars.  In  his  eyes  it 
would  be  of  far  greater  moment  that  he  had  once  held  the  Regency 
of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  been  foremost  in  opposition  to  the 
usurper  Montfort.  With  his  wife  it  was  different.  The  scholars  of 
Balliol  occupied  a  large  place  in  her  thoughts;  she  spent  her  money 
and  her  energies  in  their  service;  she  treated  them  as  trusted 
friends.  Though  she  ruled  by  hereditary  right  over  one  of  the  most 
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uncouth  and  lawless  districts  in  southern  Scotland  she  had  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  her  grandfather,  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  there  was  little  enough  of  the  fierce  Galwegian  in  her 
composition.  Her  widowhood  was  passed  in  the  company  of  the 
religious  and  her  chief  occupation  seems  to  have  been  the  planning 
of  good  works  which  should  perpetuate  her  husband's  memory.  In 
Galloway  she  built  Sweetheart  Abbey  as  a  resting  place  for  the 
heart  of  John  of  Balliol.  In  Oxford  she  aimed  at  securing  the  wel- 
fare of  his  scholars.  She  persuaded  his  executors  to  engage  that  of 
the  sums  disbursed  in  charity  from  the  dead  man's  estate  some  part 
should  go  to  Balliol  Hall  and  pending  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
mises she  continued  the  usual  allowances  from  her  own  purse. 
Little  could  be  done  till  the  Hall  had  received  a  constitution.  At 
the  first  opportunity  she  addressed  a  code  of  Statutes  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  Agents  (Procuratores)  by  whom  the  Balliol  dole 
had  been  hitherto  distributed." 

STATUTES  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE 

The  following  is  a  translation,  from  the  original  Latin,  of  Dervor- 
gilla's  Statutes: 

Dervorguil  of  Galloway,  Lady  of  Balliol,  to  her  beloved  in  Christ, 
Brother  Hugh  de  Hertilpool,  and  Master  William  de  Menyl,  Everlasting 
Salvation  in  the  Lord. 

Desiring,  with  a  mother's  affection,  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  our 
sons  and  Scholars  dwelling  in  Oxford,  we  will,  ordain,  and  prescribe  that 
they  do  keep  inviolate  all  that  we  hereinafter  make  known.  Therefore,  to 
the  Honour  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  glorious  Mother,  Mary, 
and  of  all  the  Saints : 

Firstly,  we  will  and  ordain  that  our  Scholars,  each  and  all,  be  bound  on 
Sundays  and  the  chief  Feast  Days  to  be  present  at  the  Divine  Office,  and 
likewise  at  the  sermons  or  discourses  held  on  those  days  and  Feasts,  unless 
it  chance  that  any  one  of  them  be  hindered  by  reason  of  some  urgent 
necessity  or  matter  of  evident  utility;  but  that  on  other  days  they  do  dili- 
gently attend  the  Schools  and  give  heed  to  their  studies,  according  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  according  to  the  manner  herein- 
after made  known. 

Also  we  ordain  that  our  Scholars  be  bound  to  obey  our  Procurators,  in 
all  matters  that  according  to  our  ordinance,  grant,  and  commission,  are 
known  to  concern  their  order  and  well-being. 

Also  we  desire  that  our  Scholars  do  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
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Principal  whom  all  the  rest  shall  humbly  obey  in  those  matters  which  con- 
cern the  office  of  Principal,  according  to  the  Statutes  and  customs  used  and 
approved  among  them.  And  the  aforesaid  Principal  when  he  shall  have 
been  lawfully  chosen,  shall  be  presented  to  our  Procurators,  and  shall  in  no 
way  exercise  his  office  until  he  shall  have  been  invested  with  the  aforesaid 
office  by  them,  and  by  our  authority. 

Also  we  decree  that  our  Scholars  have  three  Masses  celebrated  solemnly 
every  year  for  the  soul  of  our  beloved  husband  the  lord  John  de  Balliol, 
and  for  the  souls  of  our  predecessors,  and  for  all  the  faithful  departed. 
And  likewise  for  our  salvation  here  and  hereafter.  And  of  these  the  first 
Mass  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  first  week  of  the  Advent  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  second  in  the  week  of  Septuagesima,  and  the  third  in  the  first  week 
after  the  octave  of  Easter;  and  the  aforesaid  Masses  shall  be  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  for  the  faithful  departed,  according  as 
the  Procurators  shall  appoint. 

And  on  every  day,  both  at  breakfast  and  at  supper,  they  shall  say  the 
benediction  before  they  eat,  and  after  the  meal  they  shall  give  thanks. 

And  they  shall  pray  in  particular  for  the  soul  of  our  beloved  husband 
aforesaid,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  our  predecessors,  and  likewise  for  the 
souls  of  our  children  that  are  dead ;  and  for  our  security,  and  the  security 
of  our  children,  and  all  our  friends  that  are  yet  alive;  and  also  for  our 
Procurators,  according  to  ancient  usage. 

And  that  better  provision  be  made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  for 
whose  advantage  it  is  our  intent  to  labour,  we  desire  that  the  richer 
members  in  the  Society  of  our  Scholars  be  zealous  so  temperately  to  live 
that  the  poorer  be  in  no  way  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  expense. 

And  if  it  chance  that  the  whole  Community  of  our  Scholars  in  any  week 
exceed,  in  their  common  expenses,  the  sum  granted  to  them  by  us,  we 
desire  and  prescribe  strictly  that  for  the  payment  of  expenses  thus  in  excess 
not  more  than  one  penny  be  received  in  any  week  from  those  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  and  judgement  of  our  Procurators,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  no  means,  or  means  not  sufficient,  for  the  payment  in  full  of  such 
expenses,  if  an  equal  portion  were  exacted  from  each  member.  Yet  we  do 
not  desire  that  the  aforesaid  be  extended  to  the  Long  Vacation,  which  lasts 
from  the  Translation  of  Blessed  Thomas,  the  Martyr,  till  the  Feast  of 
St.  Luke ;  nor  to  those  weeks  in  which  occur  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  or 
Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the  Epiphany,  or  of  Easter  or  of  Pentecost ; 
nor  in  other  cases  in  which  it  shall  seem  good  to  our  Procurators  to  omit 
the  enforcement  of  this  rule. 

Also  we  desire  that  our  Procurators  make  diligent  examination  concern- 
ing the  above  mentioned  matters.  And  the  Scholars  themselves  shall  go  to 
our  Procurators  with  all  confidence  to  inform  them  of  their  necessity. 

And  if  it  chance  that  any  one  or  more  of  our  Scholars  murmur  against 
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this  ordinance,  or,  on  the  occasion  of  this  ordinance  being  enforced,  pro- 
voke the  poorer  Scholars  by  word  or  sign,  we  desire  that  our  Scholars  be 
bound  under  oath,  sworn  to  us,  to  reveal  to  the  Procurators  the  names  of 
those  that  are  guilty  of  such  murmuring  or  provocation.  And  the  Pro- 
curators if  they  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  matter  shall  by  the  authority 
of  these  presents  immediately  expel  such  person  or  persons,  without  hope 
of  return. 

We  also  do  appoint  that  our  Scholars  shall  in  common  speak  Latin,  and 
he  who  shall  chance  to  have  acted  in  contravention  hereof  shall  be  reproved 
by  the  Principal.  And  if  when  reproved  twice  or  thrice  he  shall  not  amend 
himself,  he  shall  be  put  away  from  their  company  at  table,  and  eat  alone, 
and  shall  be  served  last  of  all.  And  if  he  remain  incorrigible  throughout  a 
week  he  shall  be  expelled  by  our  Procurators. 

We  desire  also  that  in  every  other  week  one  Sophism  shall  be  discussed 
and  determined  among  our  Scholars  in  their  House,  and  this  shall  be  done 
in  turn  in  such  manner  that  the  Sophists  shall  introduce  and  reply,  and  they 
shall  determine  who  shall  have  determined  in  the  Schools.  But  if  any 
Sophist  shall  have  made  such  progress  that  he  shall  shortly  have  the  right 
to  determine  in  the  Schools,  then  the  Principal  shall  bid  him  first  to 
determine  at  home  among  his  fellows.  And  at  the  end  of  each  Disputation 
the  Principal  shall  post  up  the  day  of  the  next  Disputation.  And  he  shall 
order  the  Disputation,  and  restrain  them  that  speak  over  much,  and  appoint 
the  Sophism  to  be  next  discussed,  and  them  that  shall  introduce  reply  and 
determine  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  provision.  In 
like  manner  shall  they  discuss  a  question  every  other  week. 

Also  we  ordain  and  strictly  enjoin  upon  our  scholars  that  the  Porti- 
torium,  which,  for  the  soul  of  our  beloved  husband,  we  have  granted  to 
our  Scholars,  they  do  diligently  keep,  nor  permit  it  in  any  wise  to  be 
pledged,  or  by  any  means  alienated.  [This  was  a  sacred  altar-vessel  in 
which  the  Host  was  carried.] 

Also  our  Scholars  shall  keep  one  poor  Scholar,  appointed  by  our  Pro- 
curators, for  whom  they  shall  be  bound  every  day  to  save  the  remnants  of 
their  table,  unless  our  Procurators  shall  decree  that  this  be  omitted. 

And  that  the  above  ordinances,  each  and  all,  be  kept  inviolate  by  our 
Scholars,  obeying  the  Procurators,  whoever  they  shall  at  any  time  be,  we 
have  confirmed  this  writing  with  the  corroboration  of  our  seal. 

Given  at  Botel,  in  the  octave  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Glorious  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Brother  Hugh  of  Hartlepool,  to  whom  the  Statutes  are  addressed, 
was  a  Franciscan  Friar  residing  in  the  Oxford  Convent,  and  Master 
William  de  Menyl  was  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University.  The 
mention  of  the  Friar,  says  Mr.  Davis,  is  our  first  intimation  of  the 
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close  bond  which  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  first  between 
Balliol  Hall  and  the  Franciscan  community.  So  close  was  it  that 
already  in  1284  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  speaks  of  many  members  of 
the  House  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  religious  life.  Until 
1 507  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College  was  always  a  Franciscan. 

The  Statutes  which  the  Procurators  were  instructed  by  Dervor- 
gilla  to  put  in  force  do  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  "  They  assume 
that  the  Hall  is  already  governed  by  customary  rules  and  leave  the 
scholars  to  settle  many  questions  for  themselves.  In  all  probability 
some  parts  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  a  formal  statement  of 
usages  which  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning.  But  they  are  the 
first  historical  document  by  which  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
social  life  of  the  Hall.  Nothing  is  said  in  these  Statutes  about  the 
College  buildings.  The  students  were  still  lodged  in  their  hired 
house  from  which  Dervorgilla  designed  to  remove  them  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  But  from  the  Statutes  it  is  obvious  that  the 
dining-hall  was  the  focus  of  social  life.  Here  the  table  would  be 
spread  and  here  the  disputations  would  be  held.  Here,  too,  in  all 
probability,  the  students  would  pursue  their  private  reading  under 
the  eye  of  the  Principal,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  library  until 
a  much  later  period.  For  Divine  service  the  scholars  resorted  even 
after  their  removal  to  a  more  spacious  abode  to  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  north  aisle  was  repaired  by  the  Lady 
Dervorgilla  and  fitted  up  as  an  oratory  for  her  scholars.  For  this 
reason  it  was  known  long  afterwards  as  St.  Catherine's  Chapel. 
Already  the  scholars  had  adopted  as  their  patroness  the  virgin 
martyr  of  Alexandria."  The  north  aisle  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1841  as  part  of  the  memorial  to  the  Protestant  martyrs,  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  which  stands  close  to  the  church.  The  uvst 
front  of  Balliol  College  facing  the  church  was  built  in  1825  and 
1852,  the  south  front  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  buildings  in 
1867-9,  and  the  western  part  of  it  in  1769,  refaced  in  1876. 

As  endowment  for  her  scholars  Dervorgilla  purchased  lands  and 
rents  in  Stamfordham  and  Howgh  in  Northumberland,  and  assigned 
them  to  the  Principal  and  scholars,  "  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them 
and  their  successors  dwelling  according  to  the  statues  in  Oxford, 
or  wheresoever  else  that  University  of  Oxford  shall  happen  to  be 
transferred."  So  that  it  was  not  then  quite  certain  that  Oxford 
would  be  the  permanent  home  of  the  University. 
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In  1284,  however,  Dervorgilla  purchased  for  her  scholars  a  block 
of  three  tenements  lying  to  the  east  of  Old  Balliol  Hall,  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  single  house  for  their  use.  This  was  called  "  New 
Balliol  Hall  "  or  "  Mary  Hall."  It  stood  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
present  front  quadrangle  of  the  College,  faced  the  street,  and  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  garden  ground. 

The  first  Principal  under  Dervorgilla's  Statutes  was  Walter  of 
Fotheringhay,  no  doubt  well  known  to  her  as  a  native  of  her  own 
town  and  manor.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  appointed  under 
her  will.  In  the  general  management  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  scholars  her  confidential  adviser  was  Richard  of  Slikeburne,  a 
Franciscan  Friar,  native  of  Durham,  also  an  old  friend,  and  possibly 
her  father-confessor.  There  is  in  existence  in  the  Archives  of 
Balliol  College  this  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Dervorgilla  in 
1284: 

Dervorgilla  de  Galwitha,  Lady  of  Balliol,  to  the  Venerable  Religious 
and  her  most  dear  Father  in  Christ,  Brother  R.  de  Slikeburne  of  the 
Order  of  Friars  Minor,  health  and  increase  of  devotion  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  credible  assertion  of  illustrious  men  bears  witness  that  the  alms 
which  were  given  by  the  devotion  of  our  late  husband  John  de  Balliol,  of 
good  memory,  to  the  poor  scholars  studying  at  Oxford  of  our  House  of 
Balliol  and  which  we  have  continued  to  give  from  the  time  of  his  decease 
until  now  are  of  no  small  utility  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the  whole 
Church  Militant. 

On  this  account,  at  the  instance  of  many  men  of  great  consideration 
both  religious  and  secular,  the  Holy  Ghost  so  inclining  us,  we  are  greatly 
moved  to  continue  to  bestow  the  aforesaid  alms. 

Wherefore,  as  we  have  entire  confidence  on  your  discretion  and  devotion, 
we  have  obtained  of  your  Venerable  Father  Minister  that  the  bestowal  of 
the  same  should  be  committed  to  your  charge,  begging  you  with  all  the 
earnestness  we  can  that  with  the  help  of  Divine  consolation  you  will  fulfil 
this  task  as  you  shall  best  judge  it  to  be  according  to  the  Divine  will  and 
apt  and  profitable  for  the  utility  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Scholars  aforesaid. 

And  we  promise,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  ratify  and  approve,  in  all  and 
through  all,  whatever  you  shall  decide  to  order,  do,  change  and  provide 
concerning  the  business  of  the  said  scholars. 

And  whenever  we  need  attorneys  to  take  or  give  seisin,  whether  of 
houses,  land,  or  whatsoever  other  things  that  are  bought  or  to  be  bought 
or  exchanged  in  the  business  of  the  said  scholars,  we  from  this  time 
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ordain,  make  and  appoint  as  our  attorneys  and  procurators  those  whom 
you  in  our  name  shall  have  chosen  or  assigned. 

And  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  we  signify  all  and  each  of  these  things 
aforesaid  to  all  the  children  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  sent  you  these  our  letters  patent,  sealed 
with  our  seal.  Given  at  Fotheringhay,  in  the  octave  of  Easter,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1 284. 

In  the  same  year,  after  having  thus  arranged  matters  for  her 
House  of  Balliol  we  find  Dervorgilla  travelling  from  Fotheringhay 
into  Scotland.  In  the  Patent  Rolls  of  King  Edward  I  for  1284  is 
the  entry: 

27  December,  1284.  Dervorgulla,  widow  of  John  de  Balliol,  about  to 
set  out  for  Scotland  has  a  protection  till  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next 
and  for  a  year  thereafter — Dated  at  Bristol 

The  journey  may  have  been  in  connection  with  another,  and 
perhaps  the  last,  of  her  many  acts  of  piety,  for  it  was  in  that  year 
that  she  founded  the  Franciscan  Friary  of  Dundee  as  is  recorded 
in  the  Scotichronicon  of  Fordun. 

Of  this  Franciscan  House  of  Dundee  the  memory  only  remains. 
It  shared  the  fate  of  other  such  establishments  at  the  Reformation 
— forcible  suppression  and  then  destruction  for  the  sake  of  build- 
ing materials.  Yet  great  deeds  in  the  History  of  Scotland  were 
done  there.  In  the  year  1306,  when  the  Comyns,  nephew  and 
uncle,  were  slain  in  Dervorgilla's  Franciscan  Church  at  Dumfries, 
her  Friary  Church  at  Dundee  witnessed  the  first  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  Franciscans  and  the  National  party  in  Scotland ; 
they  were  among  the  first  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  outside  Galloway, 
to  recognize  the  genius  of  the  Bruce,  and  it  was  in  the  Church  of 
the  Friary  at  Dundee  that  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Church 
gave  its  formal  adhesion  to  him  as  King  of  Scots  in  1309. 

Besides  the  religious  foundations  above  mentioned  Dervorgilla 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Holywood, 
Abbacia  Sancti  Nemoris,  situated  amidst  what  was  once  a  sacred 
Druidical  Grove.  Near  by  were,  and  are  to  this  day,  the  stones  of 
a  Druidical  Circle.  In  befriending  the  Premonstratensians  of  the 
Rule  of  St  Augustine,  Dervorgilla  was  no  doubt  mindful  of  the 
other  House  of  the  same  Order,  at  Saulseat  in  Western  Galloway, 
founded  by  her  ancestor  Fergus.  The  choir  of  the  Abbey  Church 
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of  Holywood  was  in  use  at  the  Reformation  as  the  parish  church. 
Grose,  writing  in  1790,  tells  us  that  across  the  middle  was  a  fine 
Gothic  arch  supporting  the  oak  roof,  under  the  floor  were  a  number 
of  sepulchral  vaults,  and  the  entrance  was  through  a  handsome 
semicircular  arch.  Nothing  now  remains.  The  last  vestiges  of  the 
Abbey  were  destroyed  in  1779,  and  furnished  material  for  the 
present  extremely  ugly  edifice. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  Dervorgilla  founded  two  chantries, 
"  in  ekyn  (fulfilling)  also  of  Goddis  serwice,"  as  recorded  by 
Wyntoun,  and  gave  to  the  See  Torhgil  in  Cunyngham  and  Ryes- 
dale,  and  other  lands  and  pastures  in  her  domain  of  Largs. 

A  QUEEN  LIER  HEART  NEVER  THROBBED  MORE  TRUE 

'MONG  GALLOWAY'S  ROCKS  AND  RILLS, 
AND  A  QUEENLIER  FOOT  NEVER  DASHED  THE  DEW 

FROM  THE  HEATH  OF  THE  GALLOWAY  HILLS. 

AND  HER  MEMORY  COMES  THRO'  THE  PAST'S  DIM  DOOR 
LIKE  SPRING'S  YOUNG  FLOWERS  TO  THE  SUNLIT  SOD — 

THE  LADYE  WHO  GAVE  ALL  HER  DAYS  TO  THE  POOR 
AND  HER  PRAYER-HALLOWED  NIGHTS  UNTO  GOD. 

W.  Stewart  Ross. 
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1285  Dervorgilla  was  apparently  back  in  England, 
for  in  the  Patent  Rolls  of  that  year  is  the  entry: 
"  Dervergulla,  widow  of  John  de  Baliol,  about  to  set 
out  for  Scotland,  appoints  Master  Thomas  de  Huns- 
ingoure  and  Thomas  de  la  More  attorneys  until  the 
Feast  of  St.  Michael  next  and  thereafter  for  a  year."  And  in  the 
next  year  is  the  entry:  "  Dervergulla,  widow  of  Johnde  Baliol,  who 
remains  in  Scotland,  appoints  Thomas  de  la  More  and  Richard  de 
Foxtone  attorneys  for  a  year." 

The  duration  of  Dervorgilla's  stay  in  Scotland  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  her  last  visit  to  her  native  Galloway  and  her  favourite 
castle  of  Botel.  In  the  year  1290  she  was  at  her  manor  house 
of  Kempston,  Bedford,  near  the  famous  Benedictine  Nunnery 
of  Elstow,  founded  by  her  ancestress,  Judith,  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, niece  of  the  Conqueror.  Some  massive  Norman  arches 
of  the  mutilated  Abbey  Church  and  a  "  Majesty "  over  the  en- 
trance door  remain  of  Judith's  period,  and  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Dervorgilla. 

Elstow  to-day  is  more  famous  for  possessing  "  Bunyan's  Cottage  " 
than  a  twelfth-century  church  and  carving.  Yet  the  village  and 
the  green  retain  unmistakable  traces  of  having  been  the  adjuncts 
of  an  important  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Some  sixty  years 
ago,  when  an  Archaeological  Society  visited  the  place,  Mr.  Hurst, 
one  of  the  number,  observed  in  an  address  that  it  takes  many 
generations  to  produce  an  entire  disregard  of  traditions  transmitted 
from  past  ages.  "  The  Schoolmaster,"  he  said,  "  may  do  his 
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utmost,  but  he  can  only  partially  succeed  in  obliterating  old  notions 
and  feelings.  The  inhabitants  of  Elstow  still  cling  to  their  ancient 
superstitions.  They  firmly  believe  that  the  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery are  haunted  by  a  lady  in  white,  whether  the  spirit  of  one  of 
the  nuns,  restless  on  account  of  former  delinquencies,  or  the 
Countess  Judith  herself,  disgusted  at  the  destruction  of  her  muni- 
ficent endowment,  is  not  stated ;  but  many  now  living  testify  to 
having  seen  the  apparition, 

Muttering  her  prayer 
To  the  midnight  air 
And  her  Mass  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

And  in  the  dead  of  night  strange  lights  are  seen  in  the  church  and 
other  appearances,  '  making  night  hideous.'  " 

Seventy-three  years  before  Dervorgilla's  marriage  Jocelin  de 
Balliol  was  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  Henry  II,  confirming  bene- 
factions to  the  Abbey  of  Elstow.  The  Abbess  at  the  time  of  Der- 
vorgilla's last  residence  at  Kempston  was  Beatrice  de  Scoteny, 
who  was  succeeded,  after  Dervorgilla's  death,  by  dementia  de 
Balliol. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  favourite  a  possession  of  Dervor- 
gilla's was  her  Manor-house  of  Kempston,  lying  in  the  quiet 
meadows  beside  the  Ouse,  the  ancient  little  church  near  by,  where, 
no  doubt,  she  went  to  daily  Mass,  and  whose  priest  would  often  be 
an  honoured  guest  at  her  hospitable  table.  There,  set  in  the  highest 
place,  he  would  see  the  "  coffyn  of  ivore,  enamellit  and  parfitly 
dight,  lokkit  and  bunden  with  silver  brycht,"  and  would  note  with 
sympathetic  wonder  how  the  ancient  dame,  the  high-born  Lady  of 
Balliol,  Galloway,  and  Fotheringhay,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
whose  will  was  law  over  wide  lands,  made  deep  reverence  to  her 
"  sweet,  silent  companion,"  and  then  with  gracious  hands  distributed 
to  the  poor  at  her  gate  the  untouched  courses  of  the  banquet. 
Many  a  time  would  she  ride  in  her  brocade-tilted,  four-horse 
wagon  along  the  pleasant  country  road  between  Kempston  and 
Elstow  to  visit  the  Abbess  and  nuns,  and  hear  Mass  and  Vespers 
beneath  those  same  great  Norman  arches  which  still  stand  in  the 
desolate  church. 

Kempston  was  part  of  the  immense  possession  of  the  Countess 
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Judith,  and  thus  descended  to  Dervorgilla.  The  church  was  part  of 
the  property  of  the  Elstow  Convent.  The  chancel  arch  and  tower 
arch  of  Kempston  church  remain  to  show  that  the  original  build- 
ing was  Norman,  probably  of  the  same  period  as,  or  even  earlier 
than,  the  Abbey.  The  first  recorded  presentation  to  the  church  by 
the  Abbey  was  in  1 220,  and  the  very  last  act  of  patronage  exer- 
cised by  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Elstow  was  a  presentation  to 
the  rectory  of  Kempston  in  1535. 

Dervorgilla's  ancient  manor  of  Kempston  must  have  been  a 
very  different  place  from  the  Kempston  of  to-day.  The  Lady  of 
the  Manor  of  the  thirteenth  century  could  look  towards  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  town  and  castle  over  rich  open  fields  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  country  lane  which  led  to  the  town  gate,  past 
the  House  of  the  Austin  Canons  and  the  Priory  of  Caldwell ;  or, 
eastward,  where  the  long  sky-line  of  the  Great  Abbey  of  Elstow 
alone  broke  the  horizon  above  the  flat  meadows.  Now  the  country 
lane  has  become  the  "  Bedford  Road,"  and  forms  almost  a  con- 
tinuous suburb  of  the  town,  lined  with  houses,  schools,  chapels, 
and  immense  barracks.  Towards  Elstow  the  prominent  build- 
ing is  now  the  County  School,  and  the  lines  of  the  Midland 
Railway  and  the  Bedford  Branch  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  cross  each  other  close  to  the  old  road  which  Dervorgilla 
travelled  when  she  passed  from  her  manor  house  to  and  from  the 
Nunnery. 

But  it  is  still  a  pleasant  enough  walk  from  Bedford  to  Kemp- 
ston. Approaching  the  village  pleasant  fields  open  out  beyond  a 
row  of  pretty  modern  almshouses,  on  the  central  house  of  which 
the  letters  "  A.M.D.G.  [Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam — to  the  greater 
glory  of  God]  In  Memoriam  "  at  once  attune  the  mind  to  memories 
of  the  saintly  Lady  whose  property  this,  and  many  wide  acres 
around,  once  was.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  house,  dedicated 
to  God  and  a  dear  memory,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  for  whom  they  were  built  and  among  whom  she  lives, 
is  the  residence  of  the  present  Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Kempston, 
Mrs.Charles  Williams.a  worthy  successor,  surely,  to  Dervorgilla.  Six 
hundred  years  ago  the  ancient  Vill  rejoiced  in  a  "  Lady  Bountiful": 
it  rejoices  in  one  to-day;  one  who  not  only  possesses  the  actual 
site  on  which  her  illustrious  predecessor  lived  and  died,  but  also  the 
self-same  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 
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The  Manor  House  itself  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  fine  trees 
which  leads  into  a  large  moated  enclosure;  the  remains  of  the 
moat  are  still  clearly  traceable  on  the  south  and  west,  the  western 
side  connecting  with  the  river.  The  low-lying  fields  beyond  the 
river  are  liable  to  floods.  It  was  here,  no  doubt  that,  long  before 
Dervorgilla's  day,  the  West  Saxons,  advancing  under  Cuthwulf 
against  the  Britons  of  Bedford,  Leighton,  and  Aylesbury,  made 
their  first  pitched  camp.  The  eastern  end  of  Kempston,  adjoining 
the  grounds  of  the  Manor  House,  was  a  vast  Saxon  cemetery, 
which  has  yielded  many  interesting  antiquities,  and  is  now  worked 
for  the  famous  Kempston  gravel.  Five  hundred  years  later  the 
Danes  were  the  assailants,  and  Kempston  was  the  scene  of  a  tre- 
mendous fight.  After  which  the  Danes  fortified  the  place  and  held 
command  of  the  ford  at  Kempston.  In  the  days  just  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  manor  was  held  by  King  Harold's  brother, 
Earl  Gyrth,  and  passing  directly  to  the  Conqueror,  was  by  him 
bestowed  on  his  niece  Judith. 

Here,  on  this  historic  site,  died  the  great  and  good  Dervorgilla, 
Lady  of  Balliol.  Her  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Lanercost : 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1290,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Agnes  [2ist  January] 
passed  from  this  world  the  noble  dame,  the  Lady  Dervorgoil,  widow  of  the 
Lord  John  of  Balliol,  a  woman  great  in  wealth  and  in  lands  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  but  much  greater  in  nobility  of  heart,  for  she  was  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  magnificent  Alan,  once  Lord  of  Galloway.  She 
passed  from  this  world  full  of  years  at  Barnard's  Castle  [a  mistake  of  the 
chronicler]  and  was  buried  at  Du  Quer  [Doux  Cceur]  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Cistercians,  which  she  had  herself  built  and  endowed. 

The  chronicler  also  tells  us  that  the  following  verses,  composed 
by  Hugh  de  Begh,  Prior  of  Lanercost,  were  inscribed  upon  Dervor- 
gilla's tomb: 

In  Dervorgilla  moritur  sensata  Sibilla, 
Cum  Marthaque  pia,  contemplativa  Maria. 
Da  Dervorgillae  requiem,  Rex  summe,  potiri, 
Quam  tegit  iste  lapis  cor  pariterque  viri. 

Cold  and  inadequate  hexameters,  which  may  be  rendered  thus: 
"  In  Dervorgilla  dies  a  sage  Sibyl,  as  contemplative  as  Mary  and 
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as  pious  as  Martha.  Deign  to  grant  rest,  O  Supreme  King,  to 
Dervorgilla,  whom  this  stone  covers,  together  with  her  husband's 
heart." 

Modern  historians  have  done  her  better  justice.  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  in  his  interesting  "  History  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Galloway," 
says  of  her : 

"  Greatly  gifted  by  Providence  with  a  fine  presence  and  vast 
wealth,  as  generous  as  she  was  fair,  munificent  as  she  was  rich,  she 
was  a  daughter  of  whom  Galloway  may  well  be  proud.  Truly  a 
lady  was  never  more  worthily  loved  and  lamented.  It  was  to  her 
gentle  memory  rather  than  to  any  merit  of  their  own  that  was  due 
the  hold  her  descendants  had  on  the  affections  of  the  Galwegians ; 
it  was  their  love  for  her  which  intensified  the  abhorrence  in  which 
they  held  the  murderer  of  her  grandson,  a  hate  which  no  blandish- 
ments could  modify,  nor  repeated  decimations  and  forfeitures  sub- 
due. Under  her  Galloway  reached  an  acme  of  prosperity  it  did  not 
re-attain  for  centuries.  With  much  acceptance  she  reigned  as  queen 
of  the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects,  for  twenty  years  devoting  her 
energies  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Province,  her  rule  and  her  works  bearing  equal  evidence  of  her 
tact,  her  taste,  and  her  sense  of  responsibility." 

No  trace  remains  in  the  roofless  shattered  Abbey  of  the  tomb  of 
Dervorgilla  or  the  verses  of  Prior  Hubert.  Even  a  later  monument, 
apparently  erected  over  her  grave  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
destroyed ;  only  a  few  disjointed  stones  remain,  inscribed  "  GILLA  . 
FUDATRIX  .  HUJ  .  MONASTII  .  QUE  .  OBIIT  .  MCCLXXXIIII."  These 
do  not  form  a  consecutive  inscription,  and  the  death  date  is  wrong. 
Modern  gravestones  occupy  the  choir,  crossing,  and  transepts  of  the 
Abbey. 

The  Baroness  de  Paravicini,  in  closing  her  History  of  Balliol, 
relates  how  John  de  Balliol's  heart  was  placed  in  the  Abbey,  and 
adds  these  words : 

At  Dulce  Cor  also  Dervorgilla's  body  was  laid  when  her  spirit  passed 
from  this  life.  We  look  in  vain  for  her  tomb  or  any  trace  of  where  she  was 
buried.  There  is  no  stone  left  to  mark  the  spot,  no  ruined  shrine,  no  broken 
carving.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ruin  to  tell  of  her  who  built  the  Abbey 
and  whose  body  sleeps  there.  But  the  memory  of  Dervorgilla  de  Galwedia, 
Domina  de  Balliolo,  will  live  for  very  long  in  the  Home  of  her  Scholars  at 
Oxford. 
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And  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Ross,  poet  and  historian  of  his  native 
Galloway,  thus  laments  the  loss  of  Dervorgilla's  tomb: 

Alas  that  a  movement  calling  itself  the  Reformation  should  have  so  far 
become  a  Deformation  as  to  lay  Vandal  hands  on  so  holy  a  grave!  In  the 
ruined  Abbey  no  mortal  can  now  point  to  the  spot  where  its  Foundress  lies. 
Iconoclasm,  however  inveterate  its  hatred  of  sacerdotalism,  might  have 
spared  us  Dervorgilla's  tomb.  The  hand  that  violated  the  memorial  over 
her  dust  was  sacrilegious  beyond  all  sacerdotal  sacrilege;  it  desecrated  the 
sublimest  sanctity,  the  love  and  faith  of  the  human  heart  made  pure  by  the 
ordeal  of  life's  sorrow  and  tragedy.  In  this  world,  with  its  dearth  of  high 
ideals,  we  can  ill  spare  the  grave  of  the  Ladye  Dervorgilla,  the  long  widowed 
daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Galloway,  who  loved,  and  loved  but  one,  and  lay 
down  in  death  with  his  heart  next  to  hers  in  the  dull  mould  under  the 
Abbey  floor — the  Abbey  which  she  had  built  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Lowly  she  lies  as  the  centuries  roll, 
Lowly  she  lies  with  the  leal  and  the  brave, 

The  sky  is  the  home  of  her  glorified  soul 
And  the  sky  is  the  vault  o'er  her  grave. 

And,  indeed,  the  whole  Abbey  is  her  tomb. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  chronicler  Wyntoun  that 
Dervorgilla  de  Balliol  was  "  richt  plesand  of  bewte,"  but  the  only 
authentic  representations  of  her  (and  these  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
describe  as  actual  portraits)  are  those  on  the  seal  attached  to 
her  original  Statutes  of  Balliol  College,  a  drawing  of  which  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Griggs  is  reproduced  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  and  on  the 
ancient  seal  of  the  College  in  use  before  1588.  In  this  latter  seal 
John  de  Balliol,  bearing  on  his  left  arm  the  shield  of  Balliol,  and 
Dervorgilla,  resting  her  left  hand  on  the  shield  of  Galloway,  are 
represented,  kneeling  and  supporting  with  their  right  hands  the 
college  buildings.  Above,  beneath  a  trefoil  arch,  and  seated  on  a 
cushioned  throne,  is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned,  and  holding  the 
Holy  Child  on  her  knee.  Beneath  are  the  words:  "  Domus  Scholi- 
arium  de  Balliolo."  On  the  columns  of  the  trefoil  arch  hang  the 
shields  of  Chester  and  Huntingdon.  Round  the  margin  of  the  seal 
is  inscribed,  in  contracted  form,  "  Sigillum  commune  de  Balliolo," 
followed  by  "  Scuta  notant  qui  sint  pia  Virgo  domum  tibi  dantes.' 

"The  shields  notify  who  they  are  who  give  thee  thy  house,  O 
loving  Virgin." 

"  Portraits  "  of  the  founders,  John  and  Dervorgilla,  hang  in  the 
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Hall  of  Balliol  College,  but  these  are  productions  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  "  portrait  "  of  John  de  Balliol  shows  him  in  complete 
plate  armour  of  the  time  of  Charles  I,  and  that  of  Dervorgilla  shows 
her  in  the  attitude  of  her  seal,  holding  up  the  shields  of  Balliol  and 
Galloway. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CISTERCIANS 

"!N  HIS  TIME  (THE  TIME  OF  WILLIAM  RUFUS)  BEGAN  THE  CISTERCIAN 
ORDER  WHICH  is  NOW  BOTH  BELIEVED  AND  ASSERTED  TO  BE  THE  SUREST 
ROAD  TO  HEAVEN." — W illiam  of  Malnusbury. 

)O WARDS  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Robert, 
Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Molesme  in 
Burgundy,  having  given  careful  study  to  the  Rule 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Order,  assembled  the  brethren 
and  thus  addressed  them :  "  My  dear  brethren,  we 
have  made  our  profession  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  do  not  observe  it  in  its  integrity.  We 
follow  many  practices  which  are  not  found  there,  and  we  negli- 
gently omit  many  which  it  has  enjoined.  We  do  not  labour  with 
our  hands  as  we  read  that  the  holy  fathers  did.  I  therefore  should 
wish  that  we  keep  the  entire  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Let  us  procure 
what  is  necessary  for  food  and  raiment  by  the  labour  of  our  hands." 
The  Abbot  went  on  to  point  to  the  examples  of  the  hermits,  Paul 
and  Anthony,  and  others.  "  Let  us  give  up,"  he  said,  "  the  use 
of  covering  for  the  thighs,  and  linens  and  furs,  and  relinquish  tithes 
and  oblations  to  the  clergy  who  serve  the  parishes." 

The  monks  objected.  "  Consider,  venerable  father,"  they  said, 
"  how  the  physician  gives  his  patients  soothing  prescriptions  for 
fear  that  if  he  should  torment  him  in  his  weakness  with  severe 
medicines,  instead  of  being  cured  he  should  escape  altogether  from 
his  hands.  With  what  reason  can  it  be  approved  that  those  who  of 
their  own  free  will  are  seeking  to  change  their  evil  courses  for  good 
should  be  driven  to  the  dens  of  Paul  or  Anthony?  To  escape  death, 
and  in  terror  even  of  their  own  relations,  these  hermits  fled  from 
their  homes.  By  their  example  they  increased  the  number  of  those 
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who  renounced  the  world,  and  founded  various  institutions  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  in  places  and  men's  habits.  But,  as  St.  Gregory 
says,  where  the  Faith  is  one  diversity  of  customs  in  Holy  Church 
matters  not.  Where  the  climate  is  warm  men  wear  no  breeches, 
but,  like  women,  loose  robes  to  the  ankles.  But  in  the  climate  of 
the  west  all  men  wear  breeches,  and  they  cannot  be  dispensed 
with." 

As  to  labouring  with  their  hands  the  brethren  insisted  that  the 
practice  in  France,  in  the  foundations  made  by  the  Kings  of  old, 
Dagobert,  Theoderic,  and  Charlemagne,  was  that  peasants  should 
carry  on  the  work  of  husbandry  for  the  monks,  while  the  monks 
should  devote  themselves  to  study  and  prayer  and  the  celebration 
of  the  divine  mysteries;  and,  as  to  benefices,  they,  being  clergy  by 
their  order  and  office,  had  a  right  to  hold  them :  and,  further,  by 
common  agreement,  were  determined  to  hold  them. 

Abbot  Robert  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  With 
twenty  followers,  who  were  of  one  mind  with  himself,  he  withdrew 
from  the  monastery.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  find  a  suit- 
able place  for  himself  and  his  companions  where  they  might 
observe  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  to  the  letter.  At  last  Odo,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  took  pity  on  them,  and  gave  them  a  place  in  the 
wilderness  of  Cisterce  (Citeaux),  near  Dijon,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chalons.  There,  on  Palm  Sunday,  2ist  March  1098,  the  Feast  Day 
of  St.  Benedict,  Abbot  Robert  began  to  build  a  monastery  "  in 
which  he  and  his  chosen  brethren  might  live  under  the  stru 
rule,  and  there  by  God's  grace  he  found  in  a  short  time  many  who 
became  emulous  of  such  sanctity." 

Robert  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  at  Citeaux.  Pope  Urban, 
moved  by  the  increasing  petitions  of  the  monks  of  Molesme  for  his 
return,  wished  him  to  go  back.  He  obeyed  at  once.  He  died  at 
Molesme  in  1 100,  in  which  year  Pope  Pascal  gave  his  solemn 
approbation  to  the  new  organization,  Alberic  being  then  its  Abbot. 
Alberic  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  born 
at  Sherborne,  one  of  Abbot  Robert's  companions.  According  to 
William  of  Malmesbury  Stephen  was  the  original  contriver  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

So  severe  was  the  discipline  at  Citeaux  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  new  Order  must  perish  with  the  last  survivor  of  the  original 
settlers.  But  in  1 1 1 3  a  noble  youth,  Bernard,  son  of  the  lord  of 
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Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  with  thirty  companions  entered  the  novitiate 
under  Abbot  Stephen,  the  Englishman.  Others  followed  them,  and 
the  Order  grew  with  amazing  rapidity.  Writing  in  1135,  a  year 
after  Stephen's  death,  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  that  in  the  thirty- 
seven  years  which  had  then  passed  since  Abbot  Robert  settled  at 
Citeaux  so  great  a  concourse  of  monks  had  been  drawn  thither 
that  sixty-five  new  monasteries  had  already  been  founded,  all  sub- 
ject to  that  House.  "  Multitudes  of  noble  champions  and  learned 
men  joined  their  society  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  its  canonical 
rigour,  rejoiced  to  chant  triumphant  anthems  to  Christ  in  the  right 
way.  Thirsty  souls  without  number  flocked  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
head  whence  numerous  streams  were  diverted  into  all  parts  of 
France,  and  zealous  followers  of  the  new  Rule  were  dispersed 
through  Aquitaine,  Britain,  Gascony,  and  Ireland.  Abbot  Stephen 
fixed  the  Rule  of  the  Cistercians  in  written  laws  approved  by  the 
Holy  See — laws  so  unlike  anything  hitherto  prescribed  in  monas- 
teries that  he  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  Order.  "  It  redounds  to  the  glory  of  England,"  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  his  contemporary,  "to  have  produced  the  distinguished 
man  who  was  author  and  promoter  of  that  Rule." 

Before  his  death  Stephen  sent  forth  Bernard  to  found  another 
Cistercian  House,  and  thus  it  was  that  in  1 1 14  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Clairvaux  came  into  existence  in  the  wilderness  called  the 
Valley  of  Wormwood,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  saint,  statesman, 
counsellor  of  Popes  and  Kings,  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 
The  Order  itself  was  known  by  his  name:  the  monks  were 
" Bernardines "  as  well  as  "Cistercians."  Under  St.  Bernard  the 
Order  was  further  increased  by  160  Houses,  in  addition  to  those  in 
existence  before.  In  France  arose,  besides  Clairvaux,  La  Ferte, 
Pontigny,  and  Morimond.  Affiliated  with  Morimond  the  noble 
orders  of  chivalry  of  Alcantara,  Calatrava,  and  Montesa  were 
established  in  Spain  to  defend  Church  and  State  against  the 
Saracen.  In  England  arose  the  glorious  Cistercian  churches  of 
Waverley  (1129),  and  then  Fountains,  Tintern,  Kirkstall,  Furness, 
Beaulieu,  Netley,  Rievaulx;  and  before  Bernard's  death  in  1153 
the  Order  had  spread  over  the  moors  and  forests  of  the  North: 
Melrose  (1136),  Newbattle  (1140),  Dundrennan  (1142),  Kinloss 
(1151),  Cupar  (1164),  Glenluce  (1190),  Culross  (1217),  Deer  (1219), 
Balmerino  (1229),  and,  last  of  all,  Dulce  Cor— Sweet  Heart  (1275). 
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In  an  interesting  pamphlet  upon  "  The  Scottish  Cistercians," 
Dom  Michael  Barrett,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  has  thus  defined 
their  characteristic  spirit  and  their  organization :  "  The  great  aim 
of  the  Cistercians  was  to  restore  the  simple,  secluded  life  of  the 
early  monks,  in  which  the  praises  of  God  should  alternate  with 
arduous  bodily  labour,  and  in  which,  though  study  was  to  have  its 
place  for  those  whose  education  and  temperament  might  fit  them 
for  it,  manual  rather  than  mental  toil  was  to  be  the  prominent  note 
of  the  Institute.  In  such  a  state  bf  things  the  severe  laws  of  fasting 
and  abstinence  observed  during  early  Benedictine  centuries  might 
be  carried  out  in  all  their  rigour.  The  founders  of  this  new  departure 
from  the  discipline  current  at  the  time  foresaw  that  to  prevent 
gradual  changes  in  their  body  it  was  necessary  to  establish  one 
centre  of  authority  for  all  monasteries  which  should  spring  from 
the  first  establishment  at  Citeaux,  and  thus  Citeaux  became  the 
centre  of  all  administration  for  the  entire  Order.  Cistercians,  though 
still  clinging  to  St.  Benedict  as  their  father  and  guide,  brought  into 
existence  an  entirely  new  method  of  government.  They  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  Order  by  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organized  body  under  the  continual  pre-eminence 
of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux.  Absolute  uniformity  of  all  things  in 
every  monastery  was  thus  secured,  while  the  principle  of  the  dis- 
tinct family  character  of  each  House,  as  regards  its  inmates,  was 
strictly  maintained. 

The  first  statutes  of  the  Cistercian  Order  were  composed  by 
Alberic,  second  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  in  i  ioi,the  year  after  the  Order 
had  been  confirmed  by  Pope  Pascal.  These  related  mainly  to  the 
daily  duties  of  the  monks,  their  dress,  diet,  and  mode  of  life.  But 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Statutes  was  the  "  Carta  Caritatis," 
the  Bond  of  Brotherhood,  which  united  the  monasteries  of  the 
Order  under  a  code  of  laws  designed  to  ensure  conformity  through- 
out the  whole  Cistercian  community.  The  "  Carta  Caritatis  "  was 
drawn  up  by  Abbot  Stephen,  and  was  confirmed  and  published  in 
the  year  1 1 19  at  a  general  chapter  of  the  Order.  In  1 1 34  the  whole 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Order  were  collected  and  edited  in  all  prob- 
ability by  St.  Bernard  himself. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  the  first  real  historian  of  England, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Cistercian  Order, 
and  was  himself  a  monk  in  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
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Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire,  speaking  of  the  austerity  of  the  new 
Rule,  says : 

Certainly  many  of  their  regulations  seem  severe.  They  wear  nothing 
made  with  furs  or  linen.  They  have  two  tunics  with  cowls,  but  no  ad- 
ditional garment  in  winter,  though,  if  they  think  fit,  in  summer  they  may 
lighten  their  garb.  They  sleep  clad  and  girded  and  never  after  Matins 
return  to  their  beds,  but  they  so  order  the  time  of  Matins  that  it  shall  be 
light  ere  the  Lauds  begin.  So  intent  are  they  on  their  Rule  that  they  think 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  it  should  be  disregarded.  Directly  after  these  hymns 
they  sing  the  Prime,  after  which  they  go  out  to  work  for  stated  hours. 
They  complete  whatever  labour  or  service  they  have  to  perform  by  day 
without  any  other  light.  No  one  is  ever  absent  from  the  daily  services  or 
from  Compline  except  the  sick.  The  cellarer  and  hospitaller  after  Com- 
pline wait  upon  the  guests,  yet  observing  the  strictest  silence.  The  Abbot 
allows  himself  no  indulgence  beyond  the  others,  everywhere  present,  every- 
where attending  to  his  flock,  except  that  he  does  not  eat  with  the  rest, 
because  his  table  is  with  the  strangers  and  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  be  he 
where  he  may,  he  is  equally  sparing  of  food  and  of  speech,  for  never  more 
than  two  dishes  are  served  either  to  him  or  to  his  company ;  lard  and  meat 
never  except  to  the  sick.  From  the  ides  of  September  till  Easter  whatever 
festival  may  occur  they  do  not  take  more  than  one  meal  a  day  except  on 
Sunday.  They  never  leave  the  cloister  but  for  purposes  of  labour,  nor  do 
they  ever  speak  either  there  or  elsewhere,  save  only  to  the  Abbot  or  prior. 

No  one  can  read  the  pages  in  which  William  of  Malmesbury 
speaks  of  Abbot  Stephen  without  being  convinced  that  they  were 
friends.  Stephen  was  a  Benedictine  of  Sherborne  in  Dorset  before 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  Molesme.  William  was  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Malmesbury  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wilts,  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  acquaintance  began  in  one  of  these  places. 
William  says  of  Stephen : 

To  us  he  belonged  and  in  our  schools  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  especial  and  celebrated  ornament  of  our  times.  God  speaking 
through  him  as  by  a  trumpet,  he  directs  the  people  around  him  both  by 
word  and  deed  to  heaven,  acting  fully  up  to  his  own  precepts;  affable  in 
speech,  pleasant  in  look,  with  a  mind  rejoicing  always  in  the  Lord.  11' 
receives  much,  indeed,  but,  expending  little  on  his  own  wants  or  those  of 
his  flock,  he  immediately  spends  the  rest  on  the  poor  and  in  the  building 
of  monasteries.  .  .  .  The  purse  of  Stephen  is  the  public  treasury  of  the 
indigent.  .  .  .  To  comprise  in  one  sentence  all  things  which  are  or  can 
be  said  of  them,  the  Cistercian  monks  at  the  present  day  arc  a  model  for 
all  monks,  a  mirror  for  the  diligent,  a  spur  to  the  indolent. 
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From  the  mother-house  of  Citeaux  during  the  lifetime  of  Abbot 
Stephen  went  the  monks  who  colonized  the  great  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire,  founded  by  Walter  Espec  in  1131. 
From  Rievaulx  the  Abbot  of  which,  St.  Aelred,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Fergus  of  Galloway,  went  forth  the  monks,  northward 
across  the  Border,  who  colonized  the  splendid  foundation  of 
Melrose  and  Fergus's  own  foundation  of  Dundrennan.  From 
Melrose  went  Abbot  Joscelin,  elected  Bishop  in  1174,  to  Glasgow, 
and  there  began  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  which  marks  the 
resting-place  of  St.  Kentigern. 

It  was  David  I,  King  of  Scots,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  ancestor  of 
Dervorgilla,  who  first  invited  the  Cistercians  into  his  realm,  and 
gave  them  the  lovely  glen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed  wherein 
to  build  Melrose. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  the  widowed  Dervorgilla  bethought 
her  that  she  would  build  in  her  native  land  a  splendid  shrine  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God  and  for  a  resting-place  for  herself  and  her 
"  sweet  silent  companion,"  her  husband's  heart,  she  naturally  turned 
to  the  example  of  her  ancestors,  King  David  of  Scotland  and 
Fergus  of  Galloway  and  her  grandfather  Roland,  and  decided  to 
add  to  their  foundations  of  Melrose,  Dundrennan,  and  Glenluce,  yet 
another  great  Cistercian  House — the  last  of  that  Order  as  Melrose 
was  the  first— the  exquisite  Abbey  of  ST.  MARY  OF  THE  SWEET 
HEART. 
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ABBACIA  SANCTAE  MARIAE  DULCIS  CORDIS 

SCHO  FOWNDYT  IN  TO  GALLOWAY 
OF  CYSTEWS  ORDYRE  ANE  ABBAYI, 
DULCE  COR  SCHO  GERT  THA1M  ALL, 
THAT  is  SWET  HART,  THAT  ABBAY  CALL. 
AND  NOW  THE  MEN  OF  GALLOWAY 
CALLYS  THAT  STKD  NEW  ABBAY 

|N  old  Latin  verse  runs: 

Bemardus  valles  monies  Benedictus  amabat. 
(Bernard  the  valleys  loved,  Benedict  the  mountains.) 
and  this  was  one  of  the  many  differences  which 
marked  the  separation  of  the  Cistercians  or  Bern- 
ardines  from  the  original  Benedictine  foundation  of  which  they 
were  a  branch.  Desiring  above  all  things  complete  seclusion,  the 
Cistercians  invariably  chose  remote  situations  away  from  towns 
and  generally  in  a  valley.  This  was  their  custom  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  Britain  also  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  is  departed  from.  The  very  first  of  their  regulations  of 
1 134  says:  "  Not  in  cities  in  castles  or  in  towns  are  our  monasteries 
to  be  constructed,  but  in  places  remote  from  the  society  of  men." 
When  Dervorgilla  made  known  to  the  Cistercians  of  Scotland 
(probably  to  the  Abbot  of  Melrose,  the  head  of  their  first  House  in 
that  country)  her  intention  of  founding  another  monastery  for 
them  in  her  own  province  of  Galloway,  and  near  her  favourite 
castle  of  Botel,  they  found,  perhaps  at  her  own  suggestion,  a  site 
such  as  they  loved — an  ideal  Cistercian  site — in  the  ancient  parish 
of  Kinderloch,  where,  centuries  before,  the  Galloway  chieftain, 
Kendelaedh,  had  his  fortified  crannog  in  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  hill  of  CrirTel,  and  where,  on  another  island  in  the  lake,  stood 
the  ancient  parish  church. 
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From  the  town  of  Dumfries,  crossing  by  Dervorgilla's  Bridge,  or 
by  the  new  one  close  by,  into  Maxwelltown,  and  skirting  the  north- 
ern slopes  of  Corbelly  Hill,  crowned  by  the  Benedictine  Convent  of 
the  Perpetual  Adoration,  built  and  endowed  by  Marcia,  Lady 
Herries,  and  opened  in  1884,  the  road  turns  due  south.  Thence 
through  the  parish  of  Troqueer  it  passes  Gillfoot,  where,  it  is  said, 
the  Vikings  of  old  had  a  station,  to  Whinnyhill ;  and  so  along  the 
hills  which  form  the  western  heights  of  Nithsdale,  and  command 
beautiful  views  of  the  opposite  heights  on  the  east,  until  the  little 
March  Burn  is  crossed,  when  it  enters  the  parish  of  New  Abbey. 
For  some  time  the  great  hill  of  Criffel  (1,866  feet)  has  been  in 
sight — Criffel  "  with  his  diadem  of  transfigured  mist,  his  wreath  of 
red  heather,  his  deep  battle  scars  of  the  glaciers,  his  Titanic  ribs  of 
granite,  and  that  calm  Loch  Kindar,  sleeping  at  his  feet  with  its 
leafy  lonely  isle."  Before  long  the  charming  woods  of  Shambellie, 
once  perhaps  a  great  forest,  are  reached,  and  then  the  road  enters 
a  splendid  avenue  of  trees,  which  suggests  the  approach  to  some 
princely  domain.  On  the  left  is  a  magnificent  group  of  Scotch 
firs,  and  at  this  point  the  wayfarer  has  his  first  sight  of  the  noble 
tower  and  the  shattered,  roofless  walls  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  A 
few  more  steps  and  the  traveller  crosses  the  bridge  over  the  rush- 
ing Burn,  the  "  Abbey  Pow,"  and  is  in  the  village  of  New  Abbey. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  street  he  finds  himself  beneath  the  vener- 
able walls  of  the  Abbey,  the  western  gable  of  the  nave  towering 
above  him.  A  single  glance  shows  that  he  is  on  a  typical  Cister- 
cian site  in  a  quiet  secluded  valley,  "  far  from  cities,  castles,  and 
towns  and  the  society  of  men,"  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  there 
was  no  village  of  New  Abbey,  and  the  wayfarer,  after  he  had 
crossed  the  burn  by  the  bridge,  probably  saw  in  front  of  him 
nothing  but  the  gigantic  precinct  wall  of  granite,  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  which  he  might  knock  for  shelter  and  comfort. 

Before  describing  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  let  us  dwell  fora  while 
on  such  items  of  its  recorded  history  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
few  and  disappointing  as  they  are. 

No  contemporary  authority  gives  any  information  about  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  foundation  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey, 
and  no  Chartulary  or  annalist  of  the  House  has  preserved  the 
traditions  of  its  early  history.  The  destruction  of  its  records  at  the 
Reformation  was  complete.  One  book  only  is  in  existence,  so  far  as 
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is  known,  which  once  belonged  to  Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  a  Latin 
MS.  Bible  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  was  amongst  the  books 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  of  Yair,  which  were  sold  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  in  July  1895.  It  bears  on  its  last  leaf  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  reproduced  here  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original : 


fltt  ft?  HHUC  tvftnki  mitt 
.mottofmft'fil 


"  The  Book  of  Saint  Mary  of  Sweet  Heart. 
He  who  shall  remove  it  may  he  be  anathema." 

The  Bible  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  learned  American 
collector,  who  has  kindly  permitted  photographs  of  the  above  in- 
scription and  one  of  the  pages  to  be  made.  These  photographs 
have  been  generously  placed  at  my  disposal,  with  other  illustra- 
tions in  this  book,  by  Mr.  William  Newall.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  this  venerable  and  interesting  manuscript  may  return 
to  the  Abbey. 

The  earliest  contemporary  mention  of  the  Abbey  occurs  in  1296, 
six  years  after  Dervorgilla's  death,  when  John,  Abbot  of  Sweet 
Heart  ("  Douzquer  "),  like  every  other  person  of  any  importance  in 
Scotland,  paid  homage  to  King  Edward  I.  This  homage  was 
rendered  at  Berwick  on  28th  August,  when  Alexander,  Abbot  of 
Tongland,  Walter,  Abbot  of  Dundrennan,  Dungald,  Abbot  of 
Holywood  ("  Seint  Boysc"),  Robert,  Abbot  of  Holmcultram  and 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  heads  of  religious  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  joined  in  a  similar  act.  The  seal  affixed  by  Abbot 
John  of  Sweetheart  to  the  act  of  homage  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  London.  It  bears  the  figure  of  an  abbot 
with  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  right  hand;  the  left  hand  is  crossed 
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over  his  breast.     The  inscription  is   S  .  ABBATIS  .  DE  .  DULCI  . 
CORDE. 

This  vow  of  fealty  to  the  English  Crown  seems  to  have  been 
faithfully  kept  by  the  monks  of  Sweet  Heart.  Their  connection 
with  the  Balliols,  and  the  proximity  of  their  House  to  the  sea  and 
the  English  border,  would  be  powerful  motives  in  making  them 
adhere  to  that  cause.  This  course  of  conduct  very  naturally  ex- 
posed them  to  the  attacks  of  the  insurgent  Scots,  who  destroyed 
and  burnt  their  property  to  the  amount  of  ^"5,000.  In  the  Public 
Record  Office,  among  the  Ancient  Petitions,  numbered  5382,  is  a 
petition  written  in  French  (except  the  heading  and  endorsement, 
which  are  in  Latin)  addressed  to  Edward  I,  probably  in  1299, 
giving  a  very  pitiable  account  of  the  state  of  the  monastery  and  its 
belongings.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  translation: 

PETITIONS  OF  THE  ABBOT  OF  SWEET  HEART  IN  GALLOWAY. 

To  our  Ix>rd  the  King  and  to  his  Council,  his  poor  monks,  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Sweet  Heart,  in  Galloway  (Duz  queor  in 
Galeweye),  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  pray  that  he  will  for  God's  sake  be 
pleased  to  grant  to  them  for  the  alleviation  of  their  poverty  the  amendment 
of  the  estate  of  their  House  and  the  advancement  of  the  worship  of  God 
the  following  prayers: 

i.  To  confirm  to  them,  by  his  Charter,  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
have  been  given  them,  as  the  Charters  of  their  founder  and  other 
donors  show  and  witness,  and  to  grant  them  warren  in  all  their 
demesne  lands  and  tenements. 

ii.  To  take  them,  their  lands,  tenements  and  servants  under  his  special 
protection  as  his  own  proper  alms,  for  they  are  much  charged  and 
burdened  by  the  nobility  of  the  district,  contrary  to  the  franchises  of 
their  Church  and  the  tenor  of  their  foundation  charter,  as  in  tallages 
and  taking  of  beasts,  corn,  flour,  conveyances,  and  many  other  things, 
for  which  they  get  no  pay,  whereby  they  are  much  impoverished  and 
lowered  in  their  estate,  so  that  if  help  be  not  afforded  them  they  will 
not  be  able  to  support  themselves  in  the  service  of  God  or  to  keep 
up  the  alms  of  the  House. 

iii.  To  restore  to  them  8£  sacks  of  good  teased  wool  (bone  leine  debruse) 
taken  for  the  King's  use  by  Sir  Harsculf  de  Cleseby  out  of  a  grange 
at  Holmcottram  whither  it  was  taken  out  of  Galloway  and  placed  in 
safety  from  the  depredations  of  the  Scots  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
King's  reign  (1297). 

The  petition  concludes  by  praying  the  King  to  remember  that 
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their  property  had  been  burned  and  destroyed  during  the  war,  to 
the  amount  of  .£5,000  and  upwards,  for  allowance  for  which  they 
yield  themselves  to  the  King's  will. 

The  royal  answer,  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  petition, 
was  in  the  main  favourable.  Their  charters  were  to  be  examined 
by  Sir  Roger  de  Brabazon  and  John  de  Berewyke,  and  the 
Escheator  and  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  certify  to  the 
King  as  to  their  contents ;  like  all  other  religious,  they  had  been 
taken  under  the  royal  protection ;  they  were  to  be  paid  for  the  wool 
when  others  in  a  similar  situation  received  payment,  and  amends 
were  to  be  made  to  them  as  to  others  for  the  damages  they  had 
suffered;  and,  lastly,  they  were  to  have  warren  in  all  their  demesne 
lands. 

There  is  another  (undated)  petition  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office  (Ancient  Petitions,  No.  5366)  from  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Sweet  Heart  praying  that  they  might  have  their  land  and 
tenements  in  warren,  as  they  were  much  destroyed  and  wasted  for 
want  of  proper  protection.  The  petition  is  endorsed,  "  Rex  vult 
quod  habeant  warranam,"  and  they  obtained  their  wish  by  a  charter 
(Rotuli  Chartarum,  33  Edward  I,  No.  10)  dated  at  Westminster 
1 7th  October  1305,  by  which  the  King  granted  them  free  warren 
in  their  demesne  lands  of  Loch  Kindeloch  and  Kirkpatrick  Duraund 
in  Dumfriesshire. 

At  the  time  this  charter  was  granted  everything  pointed  to  the 
success  of  Edward's  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  Wallace 
had  been  executed  in  London  on  24th  August  in  that  year,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  spring  that  Robert  Bruce  murdered  the 
Red  Comyn  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Dumfries.  The 
renewal  of  hostilities  which  ensued  on  Bruce's  attempt  to  assert 
his  title  to  the  Scottish  crown  brought  fresh  troubles  to  the  monks. 
They  had  to  present  another  petition  for  redress,  this  time  to 
Edward's  degenerate  son  and  successor.  The  petition  (Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  Hi,  13)  has  no  date,  but  may 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  year  1308  or  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  In  this  petition  the  monks  complain  that  the  Welsh- 
men, whom  the  King  had  brought  to  Dumfries  to  fight  against 
the  Scots,  had  done  them  damage  to  the  extent  of  £400.  As 
compensation  for  this  loss  they  asked  for  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
land  containing  forty  acres  called  little  Rosseley,  in  Englewood, 
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probably  Inglewood  Forest,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland,  or  a  place  called  Braytwaythe,  apparently  in  the 
same  locality,  worth  five  marks  a  year.  They  complain  that  they 
had  never  received  any  compensation  for  the  damage,  amounting 
to  £5,000,  mentioned  in  the  former  petition.  Now  they  suggest 
that  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Wigtown  should  be  given 
them  for  their  own  use  as  an  indemnity.  This  leads  one  to  sur- 
mise that  either  the  damage  was  very  much  exaggerated,  or  that 
the  amount  was  calculated  in  pounds  Scottish,  equivalent  to 
English  shillings.  They  have  never  received  anything  for  the 
eight  and  a  half  sacks  of  wool  now  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
Harsculf  de  Cleseby  in  1302.  It  appears  also  from  this  petition 
that  on  Balliol's  forfeiture  all  his  property  in  Galloway,  except 
advowsons  of  Abbeys,  was  granted  to  Sir  John  St.  John. 

At  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  king- 
doms the  fortunes  of  the  Abbey  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In 
1331,  to  relieve  their  universally  known  poverty  and  evident  de- 
pression, Simon,  Bishop  of  Whithorn,  gave  the  monks  leave  to 
impropriate  the  church  of  Crossmichael  in  Kircudbrightshire, 
"  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  noble  woman,  the  Lady 
Dervorgilla,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Alan,  formerly  Lord  of  Gal- 
loway." The  monks  were  to  keep  a  priest  at  Crossmichael  to 
perform  divine  service  and  care  for  the  souls  of  his  parishioners, 
who  were  to  pay  him  ten  marks  a  year("  Book  of  Caerlaverock,"  ii, 
407). 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  retarding  the  prosperity  of  the 
monastery  of  Sweet  Heart,  such  as  its  nearness  to  the  Border, 
where  the  population  was  much  decreased,  its  great  poverty,  and 
the  loss  by  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  by  lightning  ("  Book 
of  Caerlaverock,"  ii,  426). 

To  render  some  help  in  their  troubles,  Archibald  Douglas,  "  the 
Grim,"  then  Lord  of  Galloway,  by  numerous  and  most  pressing 
prayers,  succeeded  in  persuading  William,  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
Mar,  and  lord  of  the  regality  of  the  Barony  of  Botel,  to  grant  to 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  St.  Colmanell 
of  Botel,  which  they  might  impropriate  to  their  own  use.  This 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Adam,  Bishop  of  Whithorn,  and  in  the 
confirmation  Archibald  is  mentioned  as  "  fundator  et  reformator" 
of  the  Abbey.  The  inference  is  that  when  Archibald  took  over 
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the  lordship  of  Galloway  in  1 369  the  Abbey  was  in  great  poverty, 
and  its  buildings  dilapidated.  Bishop  Adam's  sudden  death  pre- 
vented him  from  completing  all  the  formalities  needful,  so  that  it 
was  not  until  1381  that  the  confirmation  was  finally  perfected  by 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Whithorn.  Bishop  Thomas  states  that  the  con- 
firmation was  made  "in  consequence  of  the  many  troubles  and 
afflictions  they  had  undergone  in  the  repairing  of  their  burnt 
monastery  "  ("  Book  of  Caerlaverock  ").  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  Archibald's  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  help  in  this  pious 
work,  to  which  he  was  doubtless  impelled  by  the  good  fortune  that 
had  attended  his  career,  and  placed  him  in  the  overlordship  of  the 
ancient  province. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  Douglases  appear  as 
benefactors  of  Sweet  Heart.  In  1401  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of 
Douglas.lord  of  Galloway  and  Dunbar.afterwards  Duke  of  Touraine, 
"  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  his  father,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  of  redolent  memory,  and  for  the  souls  of  himself 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  III"  (whose  richly 
decorated  tomb  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  Lincluden  Abbey, 
near  Dumfries),  confirmed  to  the  monastery  of  Sweet  Heart  the 
church  of  Kyraem  in  the  Rhinns,  now  Kirkcolmin,  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Lady  Dervorgilla  ("  Book  of  Caerlaverock,"  ii,  417). 

During  the  next  century  and  a  half  little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  Abbey.  An  instrument,  dated  1448,  made  "  between  William, 
Abbot  of  Sweet  Heart  and  Amer  de  Maxvel  of  Kirkconnele 
(Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell),  about  the  marches  of  the  lands  of  Ardes, 
before  Alexander  Mur,  justice  of  the  magnificent  and  potent  lord 
William,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Annandale  and  lord  of  Galloway," 
contains  matter  of  considerable  local  interest,  as  besides  giving  the 
bounds  of  the  monastery  with  great  minuteness,  it  records  the 
jurors'  names  and  designations  ("  Book  of  Caerlaverock,"  ii,  431). 

There  is  one  more  mention  of  the  Abbey  before  it  was  dissolved, 
at  a  time  when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  beginning 
to  spread  abroad  in  Scotland.  In  England  the  religious  houses  had 
already  fallen  a  prey  to  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  the  Crown  and 
the  great  nobles.  The  changes  in  the  south  warned  the  heads  of 
the  Scottish  monasteries  that  they  would  need  all  the  protection 
they  could  get  to  defend  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  com- 
monest way  was  for  them  to  commend  themselves  to  some  great 
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noble  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  by  granting  him  a  lease  of  their 
lands  on  favourable  terms,  or  by  constituting  him  their  principal 
secular  officer.  This  latter  method  was  the  one  chosen  by  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Sweet  Heart.  The  deed  carrying  out  this 
intention  is  dated  3Oth  April  1539,  and  is  signed  by  the  Abbot, 
the  Prior,  a  Pensioner  and  ten  brethren  ("  Book  of  Caerlaverock,"  ii, 
468).  By  it  "  Johnne,  be  the  permissioun  of  God  Abbot  of  the 
Abbay  of  Suethart  and  hale  [whole]  convent  of  the  samyn,  all  to- 
gidder  cheptourly  [in  Chapter]  gedderit  with  ane  consent  and 
assent,  haif  made  constituted  and  ordanit  .  .  .  ane  nobill  man, 
Robert,  Master  Maxwell,  and  his  ayris  male,  our  werray  lachfull 
and  undoutit  baizes  of  our  Barony  and  lands  of  Lochindolow  and 
Kyrpatrik  with  thare  pertinentis  and  of  the  laychtis  (low-lying 
grounds)  Hand  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kyrkcubrycht,  for  all  the  dayes 
and  termis  of  nyntene  zeris."  As  their  fee,  the  Master  and  his 
heirs  male  had  a  grant  of  "the  lands  called  Loch  Artour  alias 
Achinreach."  Before  continuing  the  history  of  the  Abbey  into  the 
evil  days  now  in  store  for  it  we  must  give  prominence  in  a  separate 
chapter  to  an  historic  event  which  occurred  within  its  precincts 
during  the  wars  of  Edward  I  in  Scotland. 


A  CLERESTORY  CAPITAL 
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CHAPTER  X 
KING  EDWARD  I  AT  SWEET  HEART  ABBEY 

"THE  KING  IN  RETURNING  WITH  HIS  ARMY  TOWARDS  THE  CASTLE  OF 
CAERLAVEROCK  HAD  PITCHED  HIS  TENTS  NEAR  THE  NEW  ABBEY  OF 
DUZQUER,  IN  GALLOWAY."— Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Pope  Boni- 
face VI II. 

iOT  long  after  Dervorgilla's  death  her  Friary  of  Dum- 
fries and  her  Abbey  of  Sweet  Heart  entered  into 
the  history  of  Scotland  during  those  stirring  years 
which  witnessed  the  commencement  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  struggle  for  independence. 
The  very  year  of  her  own  death  was  that  also  of  the  death  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  which  placed  her  son  John  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Two  years  later,  in  July  1292, 
John  Balliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  son  of  the  Lady  Dervorgilla,  was 
chosen  King  of  Scotland,  having  previously  recognized  Edward  I 
as  his  overlord — a  fatal  admission  which,  after  three  years  of 
humiliation,  led  to  the  renunciation  of  his  homage  and  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  France,  then  at  war  with  Edward.  In  1296  Edward 
concentrated  an  army  at  Newcastle,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  create  a  diversion  in  his  own  favour  in  Galloway,  he  suddenly  pro- 
duced Thomas,  the  bastard  son  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  who  had 
been  in  obscurity  in  England,  if  not  in  prison,  for  more  than  fifty 
years! — the  same  Thomas  who  had  once  been  desired  by  the  people 
of  Galloway  to  rule  over  them  rather  than  allow  the  province  to 
be  divided  among  Dervorgilla  and  her  sisters.  In  March  1296 
Edward  issued  a  proclamation  as  Overlord  of  Scotland,  signifying 
that,  at  the  request  of  Thomas,  he  had  consented  to  grant  their 
liberties  and  customs  as  they  and  their  ancestors  held  them  in  the 
time  of  King  David  and  Lord  Alan.  King  John  Balliol  in  that 
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same  month  sent  a  Scottish  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  into 
Northumberland.  Edward's  army  carried  Berwick  by  assault  with 
great  slaughter,  seized  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  Dunbar,  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  penetrated  to  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Scone.  In  July  1296 
Dervorgilla's  son  surrendered  his  crown  and  was  carried  captive  to 
London.  Henry  de  Percy  was  made  Warden  of  Galloway  and 
custodian  of  the  castles  of  Ayr,  Wigtown,  Cruggleton  and  Botel. 
In  1297  Wallace  arose  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  the  young 
Earl  of  Carrick,  Robert  Bruce,  the  future  king,  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  swore  on  the  consecrated  Host  and  the  sword  of 
Becket,  at  Carlisle,  that  oath  of  fealty  to  King  Edward  of  which  he 
so  soon  repented.  In  July  1298  came  Wallace's  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
and  in  the  following  summer  Bruce,  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  the 
Red  Comyn,  and  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  constituted 
themselves  guardians  of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  King  John  Bal- 
liol.  In  1300  King  Edward  assembled  an  army  at  Carlisle,  and 
with  a  small  force  rode  to  Dumfries,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Dervorgilla's  Friary.  Returning  to  Carlisle,  he  led 
his  army  across  the  Border  and  laid  siege  to  Sir  John  Maxwell's 
castle  of  Caerlaverock  which,  though  garrisoned  by  only  sixty 
men,  refused  to  surrender.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  still  stand  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Nith,  barely  four  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
from  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  This  famous  siege  has  been  described 
in  French  rimed  verse  by  a  contemporary  poet  who  was  with 
Edward's  army,  and  his  account  is  extant  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  castle  was  battered  into  submission 
by  the  catapults  and  other  engines  which  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Friar  Robert  of  Ulm,  the  King's  engineer.  One  of  these 
engines  was  called"  Robinet,"  as  the  poet  of  the  siege  tells  us: 

Friar  Robert  who  threw  there 
Many  a  stone  from  Robinet. 

After  the  fall  of  Caerlaverock  Edward  marched  to  Dumfries, 
and  passing  down  the  ancient  Friar's  Vennel  and  the  great  Francis- 
can church,  his  army,  in  long  glittering  array,  marched  over  Der- 
vorgilla's Bridge  into  Galloway.  "  Mountains  and  valleys,"  says 
the  poet,  "  seemed  suddenly  alive  with  baggage  horses  and  wag- 
ons, with  provisions  and  the  convoy  of  tents  and  pavilions.  Afar 
off  was  heard  the  neighing  of  horses.  There  was  many  a  beautiful 
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pennon  set  on  lance,  many  a  banner  displayed,  and  the  days  being 
fine  and  long  the  King  rode  leisurely  to  Kirkcudbright."  The 
people  of  Galloway,  loyal  as  ever  to  the  House  of  Alan,  as  repre- 
sented by  Edward's  prot/g/,  Thomas  the  Bastard,  made  no  resist- 
ance to  the  English  army.  It  advanced  as  far  as  the  Cree.  A  field 
at  Enrick  in  Cally  Park,  near  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  called  "  Palace 
Yard,"  may  perhaps  commemorate  the  place  of  Edward's  own 
camp.  After  a  bloodless  campaign — the  only  casualty  being  the 
capture  of  the  King's  cook — the  English  army  began  its  retreat. 
On  the  23rd  of  August  Edward  was  at  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  He 
stayed  there  with  the  army  encamped  near  by  over  the  24th  and 
25th.  Throughout  all  these  movements  the  line  of  march  was 
never  far  from  the  coast  and  the  fleet  of  fifty-eight  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Gervase  Alard  of  Winchelsea,  kept  close  touch  with 
the  army  at  Caerlaverock,  at  Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  on  the  water 
of  Fleet,  and  on  the  Cree. 

A  historic  event  of  deep  importance  occurred  whilst  Edward 
was  at  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  The  Scots  had  besought  the  Pope's 
influence  in  resisting  the  oppression  of  the  English  King.  Boni- 
face VIII,  the  pontiff  who  is  characterized  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Lanercost  as  "  one  whom  the  whole  world  dreaded  as  it  dreaded  a 
lion,"  complied  with  their  request,  and  sent  to  Robert  of  Win- 
chelsea, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Apostolic  Letter,  addressed 
to  Edward,  to  be  delivered  in  person  by  the  Archbishop  "  under 
pain  of  suspension  from  the  administration  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
things." 

In  his  Apostolic  Letter  the  Pope  claimed  that  from  ancient  times 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  had  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  and  that 
being  the  case  it  had  never  been  under  feudal  subjection  to 
Edward's  ancestors,  and  was  not  so  now  to  Edward.  Boniface 
then  reviewed  at  length  the  relations  between  England  and  Scot- 
land in  the  days  of  Henry  III,  Edward's  father,  down  to  the 
present  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edward  himself,  and  he  ended  by 
exhorting  him  to  restore  to  liberty  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and 
Sodor,  and  other  ecclesiastics  whom  lidward  had  imprisoned,  and 
to  recall  the  officers  whom  he  had  placed  in  Scotland.  The  in- 
teresting narrative  of  Archbishop  Robert's  journey  to  Scotland, 
told  by  himself  in  his  report  to  the  Pope,  has  been  preserved  by 
Matthew,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  his 
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chronicle,  "The  Flowers  of  History  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  year  1307,"  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Having  reverently  received  your  command  [says  the  Archbishop],  I 
prepared  my  baggage  and  carriage  and  expenses  and  arranged  my  household 
from  day  to  day  in  order  to  set  out  and  deliver  and  explain  your  letters  to 
the  lord  the  King,  as  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  most  remote  districts  of  his 
kingdom,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  twenty  moderate  days'  journey,  or 
thereabouts,  from  the  place  where  I  received  your  command.  And  before 
I,  travelling  incessantly  and  with  all  haste,  could  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Carlisle,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  King  with  his  army  had 
entered  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  which  is  called  Galloway.  After 
diligent  investigation  I  discovered  that  I  could  not  get  safe  access  to  the 
King,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  most  difficult  part 
of  Galloway,  because  of  the  Scots  who  were  without  any  head  or  governor 
and  also  because  of  other  robbers  who  were  thirsting  for  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  of  the  English,  who  with  the  general  of  their  army  had  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  ground  between  Carlisle  and  the  lord  the  King  himself. 

The  Archbishop  then  speaks  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  being  laid  waste,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  way  or  getting  guides.  Somewhat  perplexed  because 
of  the  necessity  of  obedience  on  the  one  hand  even  through  such 
great  dangers  in  parts  so  remote  from  his  diocese  and  province — 
which,  he  pathetically  remarks,  were  "  not  much  interested  in  the 
affair  " — and  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  one  among  either  the 
religious  orders  or  the  secular  clergy  who  would  dare  to  carry  the 
news  of  his  arrival  to  the  Scots,  or  take  charge  of  the  letters,  the 
Archbishop  sent  two  of  his  household  to  the  King. 

Across  some  dangerous  channels  of  the  sea — informing  the  King  by 
letter  of  my  arrival  and  its  object,  and  requesting  that  out  of  his  reverence 
for  the  Apostolic  See,  of  which  I  was  the  ambassador,  he  would  tell  them 
how,  when  and  where  I  could  come  to  him  with  safety.  The  King  replied 
that  he  knew  of  no  perfect  safety  for  me  unless  I  came  with  the  lady  queen, 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  sent  to  Berwick,  where  he  proposed  to  meet  her, 
as  he  had  no  vessel  in  which  I  could  be  conveyed  by  sea  with  my  horses 
and  necessary  retinue  of  servants  and  friends.  So,  while  my  messengers 
were  passing  over  amid  so  much  danger  to  the  King,  the  winds  being  con- 
stantly violent  and  contrary,  I  was  staying  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
seeking  from  place  to  place  a  sufficiency  rather  than  an  abundance  of  food, 
waiting  nearly  six  weeks  for  an  opportunity  of  a  more  secure  progress 
towards  the  King. 
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Afterwards  when,  in  consequence  of  my  careful  enquiries,  I  heard  that 
the  lord  the  King  in  returning  with  his  army  towards  the  castle  of  ( 
laverock,  which  he  had  previously  taken,  had  pitched  his  tents  near  the 
new  abbey  of  Duzquer  [Sweet  Heart]  in  Galloway,  and  being  willing  to 
expose  myself,  my  men,  and  my  goods  to  danger,  rather  than  thus  to  lan- 
guish in  such  remote  and  in  a  manner  desert  parts  away  from  my  diocese 
and  province,  I  kept  myself  concealed  in  certain  secret  places  near  the  sea 
which  separates  England  and  Galloway  and  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity at  ebb  tide.  Guided  by  some  who  were  certain  of  the  direction  of 
the  crossing,  I  passed  with  my  horses  and  harness  through  four  streams  of 
water,  not  more  dangerous  because  of  the  depth  of  water  than  because  of 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  shore  and  the  quicksands. 

Thus  almost  beyond  expectation  on  Friday  [26th  August]  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  last  past,  I  came  to  the  King,  then 
amidst  his  army,  and  at  dinner.  And  because  he  had  not  time,  as  he  said, 
that  day,  he  sent  word  to  me  that  evening  by  two  of  his  chief  earls,  who 
were  then  aiding  them,  that  on  the  morrow,  namely  Saturday,  he  would 
graciously  hear  me. 

Therefore,  when  Saturday  arrived,  in  the  presence  of  that  most  devout 
youth,  the  lord  Edward,  son  of  the  King  and  of  the  earls,  barons  and  other 
knights  of  his  army,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  standing  by  the  lord  their 
King,  having  read  to  them  your  message,  I  presented  the  letters  of  your 
Most  Holy  Paternity,  and  the  lord  the  King,  reverently  receiving  them, 
caused  them  to  be  publicly  read  before  all,  and  to  be  plainly  translated 
into  the  French  language.  And  when  they  had  been  patiently  listened  to 
by  everyone  present,  I  encouraged  and  persuaded  him  by  all  the  means  I 
could  think  of  and  know  of  reverently  to  obey  your  exhortation. 

The  King's  answer  to  the  Archbishop  was  highly  non-committal 
and  strictly  constitutional,  namely,  that  he  must  consult  all  those 
whom  the  matter  concerned,  "according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England,"  and  that  he  would  then,  by  ambassadors 
of  his  own,  send  a  reply  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Accordingly  [says  the  Archbishop],  after  having  received  such  a 
reply  in  presence  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  nobles  and  other  persons 
worthy  of  credit,  I  departed  from  his  presence  and  returned  towards  my 
home  again,  and  I  heard  that  within  four  days  after  my  departure  the  King 
returned  into  England  with  his  army  and  that  each  of  his  knights  had 
returned  home  with  horses  and  arms  and  that  the  King,  retaining  but  a  few 
comrades,  purposed  to  stay  at  a  certain  Abbey,  called  Holmcoltran,  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland. 

The  Archbishop  was  quite  truthfully  informed,  and,  although  he 
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does  not  say  as  much  in  his  letter,  the  Pope  probably  inferred  that 
the  retreat  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  threats.  But 
King  Edward  was  back  in  Scotland  within  two  months,  adding 
to  the  fortifications  of  Dumfries  Castle,  and  shipping  one  of  his 
engines  across  the  Solway  to  Skinburnness  to  be  repaired. 

A  truce  was  made  at  Dumfries  in  October,  and  in  November 
1300  King  Edward  left  the  shores  of  Solway.  Six  years  later 
Edward  again  marched  northwards  against  Bruce — "  King  Hobbe," 
as  he  called  him — but  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  and  he  died 
at  Burgh-on-Sands,  on  the  Cumberland  shore,  within  sight  of 
Criffel,  "  the  sentinel  of  Solway,"  Caerlaverock,  and  the  Abbey  of 
the  Sweet  Heart. 

"  Here  lies  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots  "  was  the  epitaph  of  Edward 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  at  Westminster.  But  greater  honour  rests 
in  the  saying  of  his  enemy,  the  Bruce,  that  "  he  dreaded  more  the 
bones  of  the  dead  father  than  the  living  son,  and  that  it  were  more 
glory  to  win  half  a  foot  of  land  from  Edward  the  First  than  to  wrest 
a  kingdom  from  Edward  the  Second." 


A  CLERESTORY  CAPITAL 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  LAST  ABBOT  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  THE  SWEET 

HEART 

"ANE  ADVERSAIR  OF  THE  TREW  RELIGIOUN  ESTABLISSIT  WITHIN  THIS 
REALME,  ANE  USER  OF  MAGICKE,  TRAFFIQUER  AND  PRACTIZER  AGAINS  1111 

ESTAIT."— Privy  Council  of  Scotland. 

\  HE  policy  of  Abbot  John  and  the  brethren  of  Sweet 
Heart  when  in  1593,  as  we  have  seen,  they  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  protection  of  Robert, 
Master  of  Maxwell,  was  abundantly  justified  a  few 
years  later  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Reformation. 
But  there  was  just  this  difference  between  the  Reformation  in 
England  and  Scotland,  namely,  that  in  England  "  the  whole  of  the 
Hierarchy,  with  one  solitary  exception,  truckled  to  the  lust  and 
greed  of  their  tyrannical  King,  whereas  the  Scottish  bishops  stand 
out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  venality  and  corruption  of  a  de- 
generate nobility  as  the  invariable  champions  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  of  the  national  religion  with  which  it  was  so  intimately 
connected."— (BLAIR.) 

The  whole  brunt  of  the  Reformation,  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
Cistercians  of  Sweet  Heart,  was  borne  by  two  men  of  brave  un- 
daunted heart,  John,  Master  of  Maxwell,  who  had  become  Lord 
Herries  in  right  of  his  wife,  Agnes,  and  held  the  important  offices 
of  Warden  of  the  West  Marches  and  General  Justice  of  that  district, 
and  Gilbert  Brown  (the  name  was  written  and  pronounced  Broun 
in  Scotland),  the  last  Abbot.  Gilbert  Brown  was  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Browns  of  Carsluith,  and  was  born  in  Carsluith 
Tower,  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  on  the  shore  of  Wigtown 
Bay,  some  three  miles  south  of  Creetown.  He  must  have  become 
connected  with  the  Abbey  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury,  for  in   1558  he  was  a  subscriber  to  a  charter  in  favour  of 
Cuthbert  Brown  of  Cairn. 

When  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  of  Scotland  was 
begun,  John,  Lord  Herries,  was  commanded  by  the  Lords  of  Con- 
gregation to  demolish  the  church  in  place  of  New  Abbey.  He 
refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  Abbey,  he  said,  was  the  place  of 
his  early  education  "quhair  he  was  maist  part  brocht  up  in  his 


CARSLUITH  TOWER 


youth,"  and  he  would  not  destroy  it.  To  mark  his  gratitude  for 
the  services  Lord  Herries  had  rendered  in  thus  postponing  the 
destruction  of  the  Abbey,  Gilbert  Brown  made  a  grant  to  him  in 
1577  of  the  "  Yle  of  Lochkindelocht,  with  all  the  fowlis  that  sail 
abyde  and  big  thair,"  and  the  fishing  of  the  said  Loch,  reserving 
the  kirk  and  kirkyard.  to  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  6s.  8d.  Scots  ("  Muniments  of  the  Families  of 
Maxwell,  Herries,  and  Nithsdale,"  ^d.  Sir  Wm.  Fraser,  p.  194). 
This  document  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  that  at  the  Reforma- 
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tion  the  parish  church  was  still  situated  on  the  island  in  Loch 
Kinder. 

Of  the  final  struggles  of  the  monastery  against  the  rising  flood 
of  Protestantism  no  record  seems  to  be  preserved.  Unfortunately 
there  is  in  Scotland  no  collection  of  State  Papers  such  as  those  in 
the  English  Record  Office,  which  in  some  cases  give  an  almost 
daily  account  of  the  last  agonies  of  the  religious  houses.  The  de- 
termined and  zealous  character  of  Gilbert  Brown  and  his  energetic 
conduct  at  a  later  date  warrant  us  in  believing  that  everything 
possible  was  done  to  save  the  monastery  from  destruction. 

After  the  Reformation  Gilbert  Brown  held  the  secular  office  of 
Commendator  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  that  capacity  he  made  a  lease 
in  1 578  with  the  consent  of  John  Brown  of  Lawnis,  his  relative,  of 
the  moiety  of  the  oatmill  of  their  Barony  of  Lochkindelo.  He 
seems  to  have  joined  the  Jesuits — at  least  he  was  called  one — and 
was  denounced  to  the  Privy  Council  with  John  Logan,  who  had 
been  a  monk  of  Sweet  Heart,  as  "  abusaris  of  the  sacramentis  be 
South  Forth "  ("  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,"  iv, 

233,  522). 

Gilbert  Brown  was  deemed  a  person  of  such  importance  that 
Scrope,  the  English  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches,  the  keen 
Lord  Scrope  of  the  Border  Ballads,  thought  it  well  to  keep  an  eye 
on  him.  In  February  1586  he  told  Secretary  Walsingham  that 
there  were  four  Jesuits  lodging  quietly  in  the  New  Abbey  with 
John  Brown,  the  Abbot's  brother,  "within  flight-shot  of  the  Abbey." 
They  were  all  priests,  clad  in  black,  and  well  stored  with  money, 
but  whence  obtained  was  not  known.  The  Abbot's  good  education 
made  him  a  dangerous  neighbour.  He  had  spent  four  or  five  years 
at  Oxford,  where  he  still  had  correspondents.  He  was  also  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Maxwell,  the  chief  man  in  those  parts,  who  drew 
him  on  in  the  matter  of  the  Mass.  To  prevent  any  mischief  Scrope 
engaged  some  Borderers  to  watch  these  Jesuits  ("  Border  Papers,"  i, 
220).  In  1586  the  King  granted  New  Abbey  to  William  Lesley, 
so  that,  if  not  already  expelled,  Brown  must  have  been  forced  to 
leave  about  this  time  ("  Border  Papers,"  i,  220). 

Probably  in  consequence  of  Scrope's  unwelcome  attentions  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland  Brown  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  France.  But  his  stay  there  was  brief,  for  in 
November  of  the  year  1589  he  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  would 
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soon  be  back  in  Scotland  ("  Border  Papers,"  i,  238).  In  July  of  the 
same  year  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  speak  of  him  as  "  haveing 
thir  mony  yieris  bigane  not  onlie  professit  himselff  ane  adversair 
to  the  trew  religioun  establissit  within  this  realme,  but  uthirway  be 
resoning  and  dispensing  of  buikis  and  letters  amangis  the  simple 
and  ignorant  people  haveing  seduceit  and  persvvadit  ane  grite 
numer  of  thame  to  his  damnable  opinioun,  not  forbeiring  to  ap- 
point trystis  and  metingis  with  thame  at  sic  placeis  as  he  thocht 
convenient,  and  to  say  Mes  [Mass]  and  use  sic  uther  ceremoneis  as 
ar  damnit  be  the  lawis  and  constitutionis  of  this  realme."  For  these 
offences  he  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Council,  and, 
not  appearing,  was  "denounceit  rebell  and  putt  to  the  home  "  (i.e., 
proclaimed  outlaw  at  the  market  cross  with  three  blasts  from  a 
horn).  This  outlawry  seems  to  have  troubled  him  very  little.  He 
remained  "  maist  contempnandlie  ane  lang  space  "  till  by  the  inter- 
vention of  certain  persons  of  his  own  faith  he  got  letters  of  relaxa- 
tion. These  letters  were  alleged  to  have  been  privily  and  surrep- 
titiously purchased  and  stolen,  and  as  he  remained  obstinate  and 
refused  to  subscribe  the  Articles  of  Religion  and  conform  himself 
to  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  the  kirk,  and  also  continued 
seducing  his  Highness's  subjects  to  his  opinion  and  hearing  of  the 
Mass  when  he  might  have  the  commodity,  to  the  dishonour  of  God, 
the  slander  of  the  kirk  and  proud  contemtion  of  his  Highness's 
authority  and  laws,  the  letters  of  relaxation  were  declared  null 
and  the  letters  of  horning  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  further 
execution  against  him  ("  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scot- 
land," iv,  773). 

In  1601  Gilbert  Brown  was  still  at  large,  and  in  the  meantime 
"  had  not  bene  idill  in  seduceing  and  persuading  of  his  Hienes 
subjectis  to  schaik  of  all  dew  obedience  to  his  Majestic  and  to 
embrace  his  erronious  doctrine  and  tressonable  opinionis  and 
courses."  To  throw  greater  odium  on  the  subject  of  their  persecu- 
tion the  Privy  Council  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  not  only  was 
the  Abbot  an  avowed  Papist  "  and  traffiquar  and  practizer  aganis 
the  Bstait,"  but  was  also  "  suspect  to  be  ane  user  of  magicke  and 
uthir  unlauchfull  sciences  condamnit  be  the  lawis  of  God." 

The  support  which  Gilbert  Brown  had  from  the  great  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  William,  Lord  Herries,  John  Master  of  Herries, 
Edward  Maxwell  of  Hills,  and  others,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
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Acts  against  saying  and  hearing  Mass,  profaning  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  receiving  and  supplying  of  Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
excommunicate  and  trafficking  Papists,  was  another  subject  of  per- 
turbation to  the  authorities. 

Nothing,  however,  could  deter  Brown  from  doing  his  duty. 
He  said  Mass  in  the  very  burgh  of  Dumfries,  baptized  sundry 
bairns,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  informers,  enticed  and 
allured  many  ignorant  and  simple  people  to  shake  off  "the  trew 
religion  "  and  to  be  present  at  Masses.  About  this  time  Gilbert 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  famous  minister  of  Ayr,  John 
Welsche,  son-in-law  of  John  Knox,  who  had  attacked  the 
Catholic  faith.  Those  who  have  waded  through  the  discussion, 
which  is  extant  in  print,  pronounce  Gilbert  Brown's  to  be  "an 
erudite  treatise  superior  to  the  works  of  his  Catholic  brethren 
of  the  period,"  and  Welsche's  "  Reply  agains  M.  Gilbert  Browne 
priest,"  published  in  1602,  to  be  "  a  most  learned  and  elaborate 
treatise." 

The  authorities  in  Edinburgh  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
countenance  Gilbert  Brown  received  from  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  district  In  1602  they  forced  Lord  Herries  to  enter  into  a 
bond  before  the  Privy  Council  not  to  suffer  Brown  or  any  other 
Jesuit  to  be  resetted  in  his  house  or  on  his  land,  but  to  do  his  best 
to  apprehend  them.  But  the  loss  and  discouragement  of  friends  in 
no  way  depressed  the  ex-Abbot.  His  enemies  bore  witness  that 
owing  to  the  zealous  preaching  of  Brown  and  other  adversaries  of 
Protestantism  in  the  burgh  of  Dumfries  and  other  parts  of  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway,  "  a  grit  nowmer  of  personis  of  all  rankis  and 
callingis  wilfullie  imbracit  the  idoll  of  the  masse  and  all  the  super- 
stitioun  thairof  and  maid  ane  avowed  apostacie  and  defcctioun  fra 
God  and  his  trew  religioun  and  frome  his  Majestic  quhais  authoritie 
is  inseparablie  conjoyned  with  the  said  trew  religioun  "  ("  Register 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,"  vi,  355). 

Notwithstanding  that  it  was  well  known  that  Gilbert  Brown  was 
an  agent  of  Spain  and  of  the  Papacy  in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  .not  until  August  1603  that  he  was  arrested  by  Lord 
Cranstoun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  But  it  was 
not  without  peril  from  the  country  people,  who  tried  to  rescue 
him.  Fora  short  time  after  his  arrest  he  was  imprisoned  with  the 
recalcitrant  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Blackness  Castle,  but  was 
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soon  removed  from  such  uncongenial  society  to  the  castle  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  kept  at  the  public  expense.  Eventually, 
"  having  all  his  idolatrous  relics,  crosses,  agnus  dei,  etc.,  restored," 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  embark  at  Leith, "  not  with- 
out appearance  of  saying  Mass  at  Edinburgh." 

Gilbert  Brown's  exile,  though  he  was  under  caution  not  to  return 
without  the  King's  leave,  was  only  of  short  duration.  In  May 
1608  he  was  back  again  in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  where  it  was 
stated  he  "  imployit  his  haill  studie  and  travellis  to  seduce  and  per- 
suade the  simple  and  ignorant  people  within  these  boundis  to 
schaik  of  religioun  and  obedyence  to  their  Prince  and  to  embrace 
his  popische  errouris  and  opinioun."  Peril  of  instant  arrest  in  no 
wise  affected  Brown.  With  undaunted  courage  he  continued 
preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  a  communication  to  the  Privy  Council  it  was  alleged 
that  he  was  resident  in  the  Abbey,  and  there  had  "  a  daylie  and 
frequent  resorte  of  people  unto  him  with  quhome  he  intertenys 
the  exercise  of  his  popische  and  fals  religioun."  An  attempt  to 
arrest  him  at  the  Abbey  by  the  guard  from  Dumfries  was  success- 
fully resisted.  A  convocation  of  "  a  grite  nowmer  of  the  rude  and 
ignorant  people  of  the  New  Abbay,"  armed  with  staves,  muskets 
and  hagbuts,  "  in  a  tumultuous  and  unseamlie  maner  directlie  and 
avowedlie  "  withstood  and  resisted  his  apprehension.  A  real  touch 
of  the  old  loyal  Galloway  spirit! 

But  the  respite  thus  obtained  was  only  short.  On  29th  July 
1608  Brown's  arrest  was  finally  effected  by  the  King's  Guard,  but 
he  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  feeble  state  of  health  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  him.  He  was  "  bedfast  seik  in  his  chalmer, — 
and  his  haill  body  sae  diseasit  and  infirme  that  he  may  nather 
gang,  nor  stand,  nor  able  to  be  caryed  on  foote  or  hors  without 
hazard  of  his  lyff."  The  Privy  Council  accepted  John  Maxwell  of 
Kirkconnell,  David  Maxwell  of  Kilmacolme,  and  John  Brown  of 
Inglistoun  as  sureties  that  he  would  remain  in  the  Abbey  till 
August  when  his  condition  was  to  be  further  reported  upon. 
After  this  there  is  no  more  mention  of  him  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

In  1609  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  John  Spottiswood,  the  well- 
known  ecclesiastical  historian,  received  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Privy  Council  for  his  energy  in  apprehending  and  sup- 
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pressing  the  popish  recusants  in  this  district,  and  "  in  going  to  the 
toun  of  New  Abbay,  and  thair  breking  up  the  chalmer  door  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Brown,  sometyme  Abbot  thairof,  and  haveing  found  a 
grite  nomber  of  popische  bookis,  copes,  chaliceis,  pictouris,  imageis 
and  suche  uther  popische  trasche  he  most  worthelie  and  dewti- 
fullie  as  becomes  both  prelat  and  counsellour  on  a  mercat  day  at 
a  grite  confluence  of  people  in  the  hie  streit  of  the  Burgh  of  Dum- 
fries did  burne  all  those  coapis  vestimentis  and  chaliceis  and 
delyverit  to  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell  all  those  bookis,  upon  speciall 
promeis  that  he  sould  mak  thame  forthcomeand." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Gilbert  Brown  lingered  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Abbey  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  died  there  in 
secrecy;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  established  that  he  finally  re- 
tired to  Paris,  taking  with  him  many  of  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  including  no  doubt  many  from  the  obituaries,  chartularies 
and  registers  of  the  parish,  and  that  these  were  probably  deposited 
with  the  Scottish  College  in  Paris  to  which  he  repaired  and  in  which 
he  lived  out  the  few  years  of  life  remaining  to  him,  and  died  in  or 
about  the  year  1612.  The  Scottish  College  was  sacked  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  papers  were  probably  then 
destroyed. 


Gilbert  Brown  is  still  remembered,  and  the  faith  which  he  so 
strenuously  upheld  is  still  fast  rooted  in  the  countryside  between 
Nith  and  Cree.  Dumfries,  at  the  market  cross  of  which  the 
"  coapis  vestimentis  and  chaliceis  "  of  the  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  were 
burned,  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Galloway,  with  a  pro- 
Cathedral;  set  on  a  hill,  overlooking  Dervorgilla's  Bridge,  is  a 
Benedictine  Convent  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration ;  and  within  the 
ancient  precinct  wall  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  itself  is  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Saint  Mary. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Woodburn,  minister  of  New  Abbey,  was  kind 
enough  to  point  out  to  me  an  interesting  and  hitherto  unnoticed 
stone  which  exists  in  the  village.  It  is  shown  in  the  sketch  below. 
Over  the  shield  of  the  Browns  of  Carsluith  is  the  memorial  letter 
M,  and  beside  the  shield  the  letters  G  and  B.  On  the  left  of  the 
slab  are  the  sacred  letters  I.H.S.  and  on  the  right  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  MRA  (Maria)  with  the  mark  of  contraction  above. 
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The  shield  and  letters  are  in  sunk  panels,  the  carving  is  carefully 
executed,  and  the  stone  is  in  good  preservation.  It  no  doubt  com- 
memorates Gilbert  Brown,  the  last  Abbot,  and  was  set  up  either  in 
the  wall  of  his  house,  or  in  the  Abbey,  by  his  co-religionists  while 
he  was  in  exile  in  France  for  the  first  time,  and  when  they  must 
have  had  small  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  It  now  does  duty 
as  the  lintel  of  a  small  window  at  the  back  of  Mr.  William  Jardine's 
premises.  A  yew  tree  grows  beside  and  partly  protects  it. 


CARVED  BLOCK  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  NEW  ABBEY  VILLAGE 
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THE  BOUNDARY  WALL,  SWEET  HEART  ABBEY 


CHAPTER  XII 

SWEET  HEART  ABBEY 

FOUNDED  FOR  THE  ORDER  OF  CISTERCIANS  IN  1275  BY 
DERVORGILLA  DE  BALLIOL,  LADY  OF  GALLOWAY 

THE  PRECINCT 

"  THEY  DREAMT  NOT  OF  A  PERISHABLE  HOME 
WHO  THUS  COULD  K\jiu>."—  Wordsworth. 


HERE  exist  in  the  main  street  of  New  Abbey 
Village  two  relics  of  the  ancient  monastery  which 
the  visitor  should  not  overlook.  On  the  right,  as  he 
goes  towards  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  he  will  notice 
a  plain  granite  column  with  a  pointed  cap,  close  to 
which  is  a  humble  modern  water-tap.  This  unassuming  granite 
column  marks  the  original  entrance  in  the  western  wall  of  the 
Abbey  Precinct.  Its  fellow,  which  stood  not  many  years  ago  on 
the  other  side  of  the  roadway,  has  disappeared,  its  serviceable 
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stones  no  doubt  having  been  in  demand  for  building  a  cottage,  or 
mending  a  road,  or  some  such  useful  purpose.  From  these  piers  the 
western  wall  of  the  Precinct  runs  north  and  south,  its  total  length 
having  been  about  350  yards.  The  portion  north  of  the  entrance  is 
a  little  over  200  yards  in  length.  The  visitor  will  do  well  to  go 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  "  Abbey  Pow."  He  will 
thus  get  a  good  view  of  the  wall  itself  and  of  the  elevation  of  the 
holm  in  which  the  Abbey  stands  above  the  level  of  the  stream. 

The  wall  then  turns  at  right  angles  to  form  the  northern  wall, 
which  runs  in  a  straight  line  for  about  370  yards.  It  is  at  and  near 
this  corner  that  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  wall  may  be  seen, 
in  parts  apparently  of  the  original  height.  Not  far  from  the  corner 
a  hole  has  been  made  in  the  wall,  the  facing-stones  lying  in  a  heap 
beneath.  The  smaller  stones,  of  which  the  core  of  the  wall  is  con- 
structed, can  be  well  seen  here,  and  a  beautiful  peep  of  the  Abbey, 
Criffel,  behind  it,  is  obtained.  There  is  a  large  gap  in  the  wall 
farther  on,  and  presently  we  pass  an  iron  clap-gate,  reached  by 
steps  over  the  wall  to  a  path  skirting  one  of  the  modern  walls  which 
intersect  the  Precinct,  and  leading  to  the  Abbey  graveyard.  Keep- 
ing along  the  ancient  line,  we  find  the  eastern  part  of  this  north 
wall  much  ruined ;  trees  grow  out  of  its  foundations — no  doubt  the 
cause  of  its  ruin — but  it  is  completely  traceable  to  the  north-eastern 
corner,  where  it  turns  southwards.  At  this  corner  a  gate  leads  into 
a  large  field. 

The  eastern  wall  is  much  ruined  and  has  been  reconstructed,  but 
its  turf-covered  foundation  can  be  seen  inside.  Following  it  for 
200  yards  we  come  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  Presbytery,  the 
garden  wall  of  which  stands  on  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  wall, 
and  is  buttressed  in  parts  by  some  of  its  great  granite  boulders. 
The  garden  and  grounds  of  the  Catholic  church  lie  within  the 
ancient  Precinct.  A  stone  stile  leads  to  a  path  which  follows  the 
line  of  the  old  wall.  It  turns  here  slightly  to  the  south-west,  and 
ends  at  the  roadway,  and  the  group  of  houses  known  as  "  Gate 
End."  That  there  was  once  another  entrance  into  the  Abbey  Pre- 
cinct here,  and  probably  the  only  other  entrance,  is  evident  from 
this  name  of"  Gate  End,"  still  applied  to  this  part  of  the  %-illage. 

The  eastern  and  western  walls  ended  at  a  wide,  deep  moat, 
which  once  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Precinct,  but  has 
long  been  filled  in.  The  parish  church  stands  close  to  the  site  of 
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the  moat,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  church  was  being  built  in 
the  last  century  the  remains  of  the  moat  were  found  and  gave  some 
trouble  to  the  builders.  The  parish  church  was  erected  on  ground 
granted  by  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchencruive,  who  laid  its  foundation 
stone  on  25th  April  1876.  By  his  liberality  and  that  of  Mr. 
William  Newall.of  London,  who  is  descended  from  a  Dumfriesshire 
family,  aided  by  the  energy  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  for  many  years 
minister  of  the  parish,  this  desirable  improvement  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  old  parish  church,  which  was  built  against  the 
south  wall  of  the  Abbey,  and  other  buildings  which  disfigured  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins,  were  finally  done  away 
with. 

The  ancient  wall  of  the  Abbey  Precinct,  of  which  we  have  thus 
made  an  almost  complete  perambulation,  is  constructed  of  granite 
blocks,  faced  with  immense  boulders.  The  wall  was  originally  quite 
twelve  feet  high.  The  average  width  is  about  four  feet.  It  encloses 
a  space  of  some  twenty-five  acres.  The  visitor  will  not  regret  his 
little  walk  round  the  wall,  for  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  Cyclopean 
builders  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  These  vast  stones,  gathered  with 
infinite  labour  by  the  Cistercian  settlers,  were  thus  carefully  piled 
up  to  enclose  the  pleasant,  level  holm  given  them  by  the  Lady 
Dervorgilla  as  a  site  for  their  monastery;  and  this  was  probably 
the  first  work  they  undertook.  When  the  three  sides  of  the  great 
square  were  complete  and  the  great  moat  dug,  the  monks  were  in 
the  entire  seclusion  they  loved — walled  in  securely  from  the  society 
of  men  by  a  colossal  rampart  and  an  unfordable  ditch. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  who  made  Cistercian  architecture  a  special 
study,  says  that  remains  of  the  outer  wall  of  monasteries,  enclosing 
the  whole  Precincts,  such  as  this  wall  at  Sweet  Heart,  are  often 
found  about  ruined  abbeys.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Furness,  the  wall 
exists  almost  entire,  its  preservation  and  reconstruction  there  being 
probably  due  to  the  cause  which  maintains  most  of  our  walls  and 
fences,  namely,  the  testamentary  identification  of  property  and  the 
nature  of  the  legal  tenure  of  land  in  this  country.  "  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  these  noble  buildings,  in  which  the  history  of  our 
National  Architecture  is  perhaps  more  clearly  recorded  than  in  any 
others  and  which  were  the  storehouses  of  all  the  treasures  of  learn- 
ing, history  and  literature  which  we  possess  at  the  present  day, 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin,  whilst  the  fence-wall 
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which  bounds  their  broad  acres  has  been  carefully  preserved  and 
upheld.  The  arbitrary  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries 
at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  although  it  gave  the  new  owners  a 
motive  for  the  preservation  of  the  boundaries,  laid  no  legal  obliga- 
tion on  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings."  In  other 
words,  the  canker  of  greed,  selfishness,  and  indifference  destroyed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  very  flower  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture in  England  and  Scotland. 

King  Edward's  camp  was  probably  pitched  within  this  boundary 
wall  when  he  was  at  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  in  the  year  1300.  He  was 
a  man  with  an  eye  for  a  strong  position.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  Cromwellians  on  their  way  to  Kenmure,  during  their  campaign 
in  Galloway,  bombarded  and  breached,  from  a  battery  on  Barr 
Hill,  the  north  wall  of  the  Precinct.  Why  they  did  so  is  not  easily 
ascertainable,  but  that  they,  or  others,  did  seems  certain.  Otherwise 
how  came  a  cannon  ball  to  be  found  at  the  edge  of  the  Abbey 
graveyard  when  a  grave  was  being  dug?  So  it  would  seem  that 
the  peaceful  Precinct  of  the  Cistercians  of  Sweet  Heart,  despite  all 
their  efforts  to  "  daff  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass,"  has  heard 
the  ring  of  chain  mail  and  the  roar  of  artillery! 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  village  street  which  now 
passes  through  the  western  Precinct  wall,  with  houses  on  both 
sides  up  to  the  Abbey  itself,  and  thence,  less  thickly  inhabited 
right  across  the  Precinct  and  out  at  "  Gate  End,"  did  not  exist  in 
old  times.  The  monastery  was  self-contained  within  its  enclosure, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  monks  would  allow  a  village,  or 
even  a  hamlet,  to  grow  up  just  outside  their  gates  and  certainly  not 
within  them,  so  long  as  they  had  power  to  prevent  it.  Once  past 
the  entrance  and  through  the  great  wall,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
break  the  view  over  the  flat,  green  holm  save  the  vast  mass  of  the 
Abbey  Church  and  the  monastic  buildings  on  its  south  side,  rising 
like  some  great  keep  within  these  enclosing  walls.  And  all  around 
would  reign  a  profound  and  solemn  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  sound  of  the  Ambrosian  chant. 

A  little  beyond  the  solitary  granite  column,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  the  visitor  will  see,  let  into  the  wall,  beside  the 
door  of  one  of  the  cottages,  a  block  of  sandstone  whitewashed  over, 
carved  with  a  representation  of  three  figures  in  a  boat.  According 
to  tradition,  "  Dcrvorgilla  was  not  the  only  lady  associated  in 
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building  Sweet  Heart,  for  this  stone  is  said  to  commemorate  three 
maiden  ladies  who  kept  a  ferry  over  the  Nith  and  displayed  their 
piety  and  their  strength  by  transporting  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  all  the  free  stone  required  for  the  Abbey,"  It  is  a  tradition 
one  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
masonry  of  the  Abbey  is  of  a  red  sandstone  which  is  not  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  but  across  the  Nith,  in  the  quarries  of  Caer- 
laverock,  which  have  been  worked  from  ancient  times.  Only  the 
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body  of  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  consists  of  the  granite  stones  so 
plentiful  in  its  vicinity. 

It  has  been  said,  truly  perhaps,  that  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  is  more 
picturesque  in  its  ruins  than  it  ever  was  when  complete,  as  seen,  at 
least,  from  the  exterior.  One  of  the  many  writers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  place  speaks  of  the  "  peculiarly  light,  airy  effect  of  the 
tower."  This  "  picturesqueness  "  and  "  airiness  "  are,  in  fact,  due  to 
the  loss  of  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  nave,  transepts  and  choir,  the 
marks  of  which — the  "  water  tables  "  and  "  raggles  "  as  an  architect 
would  call  them— are  plainly  visible  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower. 
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The  tower,  rising  now  amidst  roofless  walls,  appears  to  be  "  lofty," 
or  "  imposing,"  or  "  light  and  airy,"  whereas  when  the  roofs  were 
entire  it  was  none  of  these,  for  it  rose  but  little  above  their  ridges. 
And  this  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  Cistercian  principles,  for 
one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Chapter  of  1 1 34  lays  down  that  "  no 
towers  of  stone  or  wood  are  to  be  of  immoderate  height  that  being 
derogatory  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Order." 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  owing  to  the  almost 
total  loss  of  the  north  nave  aisle  and  the  ruin  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  corresponding  south  aisle,  the  spectator  from  the  outside  can 
see  right  into  the  church,  and  thus  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  interior  arcades  of  the  nave,  which,  when  the  church  was 
entire,  could  of  course  only  have  been  seen  from  within.  This  un- 
veiling of  the  interior,  so  to  speak,  is  considered  to  add  to  the  "  un- 
usual charm  "  of  the  ruins  even  from  the  inside,  for  there  one  gets 
"  distant  glimpses  of  the  country  seen  through  the  arches,"  an  effect 
never  contemplated  by  the  Cistercian  builders! 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  SITE  OF  THE  MONASTIC  BUILDINGS 

"ALL  IS  SILENT  NOW  ;  SILENT  THE  BELL 

THAT,  HEARD  FROM  YONDER  IVY'D  TURRET  HIGH, 

WARNED  THE  COWLED  BROTHER  FROM  HIS  MIDNIGHT  CELL; 

SILENT  THE  VESPER  CHAUNT,  THE  LITANY 

RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  ORGAN  ;  SCATTERED  LIE 

THE  WRECKS  OF  THAT  PROUD  PILE  'MID  ARCHES  GREY, 

WHILST  HOLLOW  WINDS  THROUGH  MANTLING  IVY  SIGH." 

(RRIVED  at  the  little  wicket  gate  that  gives  ad- 
mittance to  the  site  of  the  cloisters  and  so  to  the 
ruins,  the  visitor  finds  himself  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  nave.  Before  passing  into  the  enclosure 
he  will  do  well  to  walk  round  the  outside  of  the 
Abbey.  From  various  points  inside  the  Precinct  some  very  fine 
views  are  obtained,  notably  from  the  north  and  north  east,  whence 
the  whole  length  of  the  church  and  the  north  transept,  with  its 
stair-turret,  presents  a  beautiful  (and  lamentable)  spectacle  of  the 
constructive  skill  and  the  destructive  propensity  of  man.  Beyond, 
in  the  background,  rises  the  everlasting  granite  mass  of  Criffel, 
compared  with  which  this  great  Abbey,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday. 

Above  the  west  door  of  the  church  may  be  seen,  in  the  outer 
wall,  five  corbels  which  once  supported  a  portico  or  narthex.  This 
arrangement  is  found  in  many  Cistercian  churches,  at  Fountains 
and  at  Byland,  for  instance.  The  portico  was  of  no  great  width, 
and  was  generally  roofed  as  a  lean-to  against  the  wall.  There  is 
the  mark  of  a  gable  between  the  two  southernmost  corbels.  The 
remains  of  the  floriated  capitals  of  the  columns  of  this  west  door- 
way are  interesting ;  the  shafts  have  been  destroyed.  The  doorway 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Entering  now  by  the  wicket  gate  we  approach  the  cloister, 
which,  as  usual  in  Cistercian  churches,  was  on  the  south  side  with 
all  the  other  monastic  buildings.  An  ivy-covered  mass  of  masonry, 
in  which  is  a  handsome  moulded  arch,  stands  detached  on  the 
cloister  green,  and  in  the  east  wall  of  what  was  once  the  Chapter 
House  another  large  arch  is  now  inserted.  With  these  two  excep- 
tions it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  a  clean  sweep  has  been  made  of 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  buildings.  Sacristy,  Chapter  House, 
Fratry,  Kitchen,  Refectory,  Offices,  the  "  Domus  Conversorum  " 
(House  of  the  Lay  Brethren),  with  the  cloisters  around  which  they 
were  grouped — all  have  disappeared.  A  few  ragged  foundations 
only  remain. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  original  plan  of  Sweet 
Heart,  and  the  better  appreciation  of  what  we  have  lost,  I  give  - 
here  the  typical  plan  of  a  Cistercian  monastery,  showing  the  church 
and  the  domestic  buildings.  The  arrangement  here  shown  was 
consistently  followed  in  all  Cistercian  Houses.  Uniformity  of  plan 
was  their  special  characteristic.  "Of  the  1,200  or  more  monasteries 
of  the  Order  in  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Sharpe, "  I  do  not  know  one  the 
general  plan  of  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  all  the  rest"  A 
comparison  of  this  plan  with  the  plan  on  page  102  of  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  buildings  of  Sweet  Heart  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  what  has  been  lost. 

Adjoining  the  south  transept  of  the  church  there  are  visible 
above  ground  only  the  foundations  of  the  Sacristy,  the  Chapter 
House,  a  building  next  to  it,  now  a  grassy  mound  on  which  grow 
large  trees,  the  favourite  trysting  place  of  the  colony  of  jackdaws 
which  live  in  the  Abbey  tower,  and  of  a  narrow  building  next  ad- 
joining. These  foundations  alongside  of  the  Chapter  House  are 
probably  those  of  the  abbot's  house. 

The  Sacristy  was  the  narrow  building  next  to  the  south  wall  of 
the  south  transept,  and  had  access  to  the  church  by  a  doorway. 
The  Sacristy  of  a  Cistercian  church  was  invariably  vaulted  and  was 
lighted  by  an  east  window.  The  window,  greatly  dilapidated,  still 
remains  here. 

In  the  corners  of  the  foundations  of  the  Chapter  House  are  por- 
tions of  the  shafts  (that  in  the  north-east  corner  has  a  capital)  from 
which  probably  sprang  the  groining  of  the  roof.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Pococke  that  "  the  Chapter  house  consisted  of 
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two  groined  arches  without  a  pillar."  The  bishop  was  here  in 
1760,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Chapter  House  was  complete.  The 
floor  of  the  Chapter  House  was  the  usual  place  of  burial  of  the 
Cistercian  abbots,  and  the  remains  of  some  at  least  of  the  abbots 
of  Sweetheart  probably  lie  beneath  the  turf  within  the  foundations. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cloister- garth  are  the  foundations  of  the 
Lavatorium,  and  here  Bishop  Pocock  says  "  a  cistern  of  water  re- 
mained entire  with  fine  semicircular  basins." 

The  sites  of  the  Fratry,  Kitchen,  Refectory,  and  Offices  are 
covered  by  the  stable  and  stableyard  of  the  Manse,  where  there  are 
some  portions  of  ancient  walls  which  probably  belonged  to  these 
buildings.  The  Refectory  was  used  as  the  parish  church  before 
1731,  when,  "  as  it  was  falling  into  decay  it  was  partly  taken  down 
and  a  new  church  erected  [against  the  south  wall  of  the  Abbey]. 
Under  the  Refectory  was  the  Kitchen  with  several  vaults" 
("Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  "). 

The  foundations  of  the  long  building,  the  "Domus  Conversorum" 
(Houseof  the  Lay  Brethren),  which  extended  from  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  Abbey  church,  and  was  probably  of  nearly  equal 
length  to  the  church  itself,  have  completely  disappeared;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  piece  of  ancient  wall  in  which  is  the  gateway 
of  the  stable  yard  of  the  Manse  was  part  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
building.  The  "  House  of  the  Lay  Brethren  "  was  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  monastery,  for  it  was  the  home  of  the 
labourers  who  did  all  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  menial  work. 
They  were  the  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  carters,  the  cow- 
keepers,  who  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  monks  all  the 
work  on  the  estates  with  which  the  monastery  was  endowed,  many 
thousands  of  acres  in  some  cases;  they  were  the  smiths,  the 
weavers,  the  masons,  the  bakers,  the  tanners,  the  fullers,  the  shoe- 
makers. It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  their  House  in  a 
monastery  and  their  dormitory  above  it  were  the  largest  of  all  the 
buildings,  and  that  their  superintendent,  the  Magister  Conver- 
sorum, had  no  sinecure,  and  was  an  important  person.  The  second 
Abbot  of  Sweet  Heart,  in  the  year  1290,  fifteen  years  after  its 
foundation  by  Dervorgilla,  was  Ericus,  who  had  been  "  Magister 
Conversorum  ejusdem  domus  " — the  Master  of  the  Lay  Brethren 
of  that  House. 

It  is  possible  that  other  foundations  may  exist  beneath  the  sur- 
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face,  but,  as  has  been  said,  except  the  made-up  mass  of  masonry 
standing  on  the  cloister  green,  in  which  an  archway  has  been  built, 
and  the  large  arched  window  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Chapter 
house,  nothing  of  special  interest  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings. 

This  made-up  detached  mass  of  masonry,  standing  on  the 
green,  with  its  archway,  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Grose,  writing 
in  1790,  calls  it  "a  small  gate  leading  into  the  Abbey,"  and  says 
it  is  of "  a  singular  stile  of  architecture.  On  it  are  several  de- 
faced carvings  in  basso  relievo  with  two  escutcheons  of  arms." 
Mr.  Harper,  in  his  "  Rambles  in  Galloway,"  says  that  over  it  was 
suspended,  up  to  about  the  year  1891,  the  original  Refectory  bell; 
that  in  the  niche  over  the  arch  once  stood  "  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  Abbey,  like  all  other  Cistercian  abbeys,  was  dedi- 
cated " ;  and  that  there  are  "  vestiges  of  a  carved  representation  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  drawing  water  from  Jacob's  well."  A  writer 
in  the  "  Ayr  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Collections,"  vol.  x, 
says  that  the  archway  was  formerly  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  old 
parish  church,  and  he  refers  to  a  sketch  in  the  Riddell  MS.,  ix, 
123.  He  says:  "  It  has  apparently  been  made  up  in  recent  times 
with  some  of  the  old  stones  from  the  monastic  buildings.  There  is 
a  niche  having  a  shield  on  each  side,  the  arms  on  which  are  obliter- 
ated." Others  have  not  hesitated  to  perpetuate  the  idea  that  the 
archway  is  "  much  older  than  the  Abbey,  and  was  possibly  part  of 
a  church  which  existed  before  the  Abbey  was  built"— that  is, 
before  1275. 

Now  the  very  first  glance  at  the  mouldings  of  the  arch,  decor- 
ated with  the  characteristic  "  dog  tooth  "  ornament,  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  namely 
the  Early  English,  or  First  Pointed,  period.  The  niche  over  it  had 
a  crocketed  canopy  of  which  the  lower  part  remains.  Two  square 
holes  are  cut  in  the  stone  on  the  right  of  the  niche.  On  the  left  of 
the  niche  is  a  long-shaped  stone  carved  with  a  human  head  in  hi^h 
relief,  the  features  of  which  are  worn  away ;  but  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  it  is  also  of  thirteenth-century  work.  On  each  side  of 
the  niche  is  a  stone  carved  with  a  shield,  the  close  examination  of 
which  by  means  of  a  ladder  shows  that  the  heraldic  charges  upon 
both  of  them  are  a  heart  and  in  chief  three  mullets  (stars),  namely, 
the  well-known  arms  of  Douglas.  The  selfsame  shield  "  appears  " 
on  the  tomb  of  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Robert  III, 
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wife  of  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Lady  of  Galloway, 
in  Lincluden  Abbey,  near  Dumfries.  These  heraldic  stones  are, 
therefore,  of  late  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  and  are  prob- 
ably set  up  in  commemoration  of  Archibald  "the  Grim,"  third 
earl,  who  was  so  great  a  benefactor  to  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  As  for 
the  remaining  carved  stone  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  it  is  so  much 
weathered  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  subject  of 
the  carving.  A  stooping  figure,  some  semblance  of  well  and 
pitcher,  and  another  standing  figure  can  just  be  made  out;  and  so 
the  description  of  it  as  a  representation  of  Christ  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria  may  be  accurate.  It  would  be  a  suitable  enough  subject 
for  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery. 


ARMS  OF  DOUGLAS. 

It  would  be  rash  to  venture  upon  any  positive  statement  as  to 
the  original  position  of  this  archway.  The  whole  structure — arch- 
way, niche, carved  stones — has  been  rebuilt.  It  certainly  stood  where 
it  is  now  when  the  parish  church  was  built  in  1731,  against  the 
south  wall  of  the  Abbey  church,  and  the  school  house  adjoined 
it  on  the  south.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  an  interesting  water- 
colour  drawing  in  the  Ewart  Public  Library  at  Dumfries,  of  which, 
by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  G.  VV.  Shirley,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a 
reproduction.  It  shows  the  position  of  the  archway,  which  then 
had  an  iron  gate  in  it,  and  of  the  kirk  and  the  houses  which  then 
occupied  most  of  the  site  of  the  cloister  garth.  The  house  on  the 
right  was  the  school  house;  and  the  kirk  and  its  bell  turret  are 
seen  beyond  the  house  on  the  left. 

The  archway,  isolated  and  rebuilt  as  it  is,  certainly  gives  the 
impression  that  it  has  been  an  entrance  gate,  and  the  only  con- 
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elusion  at  which  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  is  that  it  was  actually 
the  entrance  to  the  "  Domus  Conversorum "  and  the  monastic 
buildings,  but  that  it  originally  stood  further  to  the  west,  in  a 
line  with  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey  Church.  And  I  think  it 
quite  possible  that,  although  they  are  later  than  the  archway,  the 
niche  and  the  sculptured  shields  of  the  Douglases  may  then  have 
occupied  the  same  relative  positions  as  they  now  do,  having  been 
inserted  in  the  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  at  length  into  this  subject  because  this 
ivy-clad  structure  is  a  striking  object  on  the  cloister  green ;  but 
mainly  because  it  is  necessary  to  explode  the  fantastic  idea  that  it 
"  belonged  to  a  church  older  than  the  Abbey."  It  was  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  Sweet  Heart  as  originally  founded 
by  Dervorgilla. 

The  other  notable  remnant  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  the 
large  many-cusped  arch  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chapter  house. 
The  cusping  is  mutilated,  but  enough  remains  to  show  the  original 
design.  This  arch  resembles  the  chapter  house  doorway  of  Dun- 
drennan  Abbey  founded  by  Fergus,  Dervorgilla's  ancestor,  in  1 142, 
which  is  similarly  cusped  but  with  five  lobes,  whereas  this  one 
has  eleven.  But  I  believe  that  it  was  once  the  window  of  the 
Refectory.  We  know  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland 
that  the  Refectory  was  taken  down  when  the  parish  kirk  was  built 
in  1731.  I  think  that  the  stones  of  the  Refectory  were  probably 
used  to  build  the  church  and  that  this  window  was  also  taken  down 
from  the  Refectory  and  set  up  again  in  the  kirk  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  the  views  of  the  Abbey  given  in  Grose's  "  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,"  1790,  shows  the  parish  kirk  and  this  very  window  in- 
serted in  its  east  end. 

The  late  Mr.  McDiarmid,  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Pic- 
ture of  Dumfries,"  1832,  makes  the  following  quaint  observations 
on  the  old  Parish  Kirk. 

The  Parish  Kirk  [he  says]  stands  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey 
and  is  even  indebted  to  it  for  part  of  its  walls.  Here  we  have  a  very  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  pride  of  the  Catholic  and  the  humility  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship.  Where  so  many  beautiful  sites  might  have 
been  chosen,  it  was  too  bad  to  huddle  the  parish  church  into  such  a 
corner,  as  if  Protestantism  required  to  lean  upon  and  be  propped  up  by 
Popery.  It  is  quite  true  that  Catholicism  fostered  painting  and  archi- 
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lecture,  and  that  even  the  modern  Romish  Chapel,  built  near  the  Abbey 
a  few  years  ago,  wears  an  air  of  external  decency,  which  reminds  the 
spectator  of  those,  who,  having  seen  better  days,  managed  to  stamp 
gentility  on  the  features  of  poverty,  while  others  are  sluttish  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

On  which  we  may  observe,  with  Hamlet,  "  Rest,  perturbed 
spirit"!  for  the  lean-to  kirk  is  gone,  and  its  successor  stands  on  a 
beautiful  site,  unpropped  by  Popery  and  quite  un-sluttish ;  while 
the  Romish  chapel  still  bears  the  stamp  of  gentility,  and,  nowa- 
days (for  times  change)  not  altogether  of  poor  gentility. 


A  CLERKSTORV  CAPITAL. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  "CROSSING"  AND  THE  CHOIR 

"  THE  SACRED  TAPERS'  LIGHTS  ARE  GONE, 

GREY  MOSS  HAS  CLAD  THE  ALTAR  STONE, 

THE  HOLY  IMAGE  IS  O'ERTHROWN, 

THE  BELL  HAS  CEASED  TO  TOLL ; 

THE  LONG  RIBB'D  AISLES  ARE  BURST  AND  SHRUNK, 

THE  HOLY  SHRINES  TO  RUIN  SUNK, 

DEPARTED  is  THE  PIOUS  MONK- 
GOD'S  BLESSING  ON  HIS  SOUL!" 

HE  visitor  enters  the  ruined  church  by  the  south 
door  which  led  from  the  cloisters  into  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave.  It  is  a  plain  thirteenth-century  doorway. 
The  arch  springs  from  two  shafts  (now  destroyed) 
with  moulded  capitals,  a  bold  roll  ran  up  between 

the  shafts,  and  the  abacus  of  the  capitals  is  carried  through  over 

the  roll.   The  capitals  are  sadly  mutilated. 


THE  "CROSSING" 

Let  us  take  for  our  first  standpoint  the  "  crossing  "  beneath  the 
tower,  and  thus  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole  church  by  simply 
turning  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  We  see  at  once  that, 
ruined  and  roofless  as  it  is,  the  church  is  remarkably  complete  in 
all  its  members,  nave,  transepts,  and  choir.  Above  us  rises  the 
tower  to  its  full  height  of  ninety-five  feet.  On  its  summit  even  the 
gables  of  its  "  saddle  back  "  roof  remain  entire.  The  whole  interior 
length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west  is  200  feet,  and  its  breadth, 
across  the  transepts,  103  feet — not  a  very  large  Abbey  church,  but 
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beautiful  in  form  and  proportion.  Whichever  way  we  look  we  are 
struck  with  the  delicate,  simple  beauty  of  these  ancient  walls  and 
arches,  which  have  the  turf  for  floor,  the  sky  for  roof,  and  for 
inhabitants  the  birds  which  live  and  build  in  the  tower  and  the 
dead  who  lie  beneath  it.  We  feel  the  force  of  the  words  of  a 
writer  who  knows  and  loves  the  place:  "  Dulce  Cor  owes  its  charm 
partly  to  the  rosy  colour  of  its  stone,  mellow  as  a  page  of  monkish 
vellum.  The  centuries  have  only  rendered  it  more  and  more  har- 
monious. The  thousand  suns  and  rains  have  wrought  together  to 
make  this  handiwork  of  pious  men  seem  even  in  ruin  like  the 
breathing  of  an  unspoken  prayer." ' 

The  space  beneath  the  tower  is  claimed  as  the  burial  place  of  the 
Maxwells  of  Kirkconnell,  whose  ancestral  castle  stands  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Troqueer,  two  miles  north-east  of  the  Abbey.  The 
earliest  of  the  Maxwell  monuments  is  that  of  James  Maxwell,  who 
died  in  1705,  and  Elizabeth  his  daughter,  1719.  It  is  much  desired 
by  the  present  owners,  as  indeed  by  all  who  care  for  the  beauty  of 
the  venerable  church,  that  there  should  be  no  more  interments 
within  its  walls.  For  many  generations  the  Maxwells  of  Kirk- 
connell have  remained  true  to  the  ancient  faith.  Colonel  J.  Maxwell 
Witham  is  their  present  representative.  Here,  too,  amid  the  tombs 
of  the  Maxwells  is  that  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bagnall,  who 
was  Catholic  pastor  at  Kirkconnell  Castle  for  thirty  years.  He 
founded  and  built  the  Catholic  Chapel  and  Presbytery  within  the 
Abbey  Precinct,  which  of  late  years  has  been  beautifully  re-fitted 
and  decorated  by  the  present  resident  priest,  the  Reverend  Bar- 
rington  Douglas  Dick.  Father  Thomas  Bagnall  died  deeply 
regretted  by  his  flock  in  1826.  In  the  same  grave  lies  his  successor, 
Father  W.  W.  Downie. 

Standing  here  in  the  crossing,  the  four  massive  piers,  consisting 
of  twenty  semicircular  shafts  and  the  noble  arches  above  them 
which  support  the  tower,  are  well  seen.  The  arches  are,  at  their 
apex,  forty-three  feet  in  height.  There  were  two  or  three  wooden 
floors  to  the  tower,  and  openings  from  one  of  the  storeys  gave 
access,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repair,  to  the  roof 
of  the  church.  The  first  floor  of  the  tower  was  just  above  the 
crown  of  the  great  arches.  Its  destruction  and  the  removal  of  the 
floors  above  it  must  have  weakened  the  walls,  but  they  still  stand 
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although  in  a  much  weakened  condition,  four  square  to  the  wind 
and  rain,  the  home  of  the  noisy  colony  of  jackdaws. 

.  .  .  the  windy  clamour  of  the  daws 
About  the  hollow  turret. 


THE  CHOIR 

From  the  "  crossing  "  the  choir  of  the  church  extends  eastward 
only  forty-six  feet,  a  short  choir,  as  was  invariably  the  custom  in 
Cistercian  churches.  The  plan  of  a  Cistercian  church,  formed  by 
nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  was  that  of  a  true  Latin  cross,  the  head 
of  which  is  always  quite  short.  Hence  the  shortness  of  their  choirs, 
which  represent  that  part  of  the  cross.  As  usual  also  in  churches 
of  this  Order  the  choir  has  a  square  east  end.  The  width  of  the 
choir  is  twenty-nine  feet,  and  it  is  without  aisles.  The  choir  also 
is  used  as  a  burial  place  for  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  seven  large  and  hideous  upright  tombstones 
sadly  mar  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
Cistercian  architecture  in  existence.  They  should  certainly  be 
removed  to  the  church-yard.  The  earliest  date  on  these  tomb- 
stones is  1745  and  the  latest  1865.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
to  this  and  other  portions  of  the  church  where  there  are  modern  in- 
terments if  the  families  who  may  claim  the  right  to  bury  within  the 
Abbey  walls  would  consent  to  the  existing  upright  gravestones  being 
laid  flat  over  the  graves.  Were  this  done  in  the  restricted  space  of  the 
choir  and  the  ground  there  lowered  at  least  sixteen  inches — a  per- 
fectly simple  operation  which  would  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  actual  remains  of  the  dead — the  choir  would  at  once  regain  the 
dignity  of  proportion  which  has  been  destroyed  by  turning  it  into  a 
modern  graveyard.  Colonel  Maxwell  Witham  of  Kirkconnell  has 
set  a  praiseworthy  example  in  his  family  burial-place  beneath  the 
tower,  for  all  the  recent  interments  there  are  marked  by  quite  small 
simple  slabs  of  marble,  entirely  adequate  and  in  good  taste. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  choir  once  stood  the  high  altar,  at  which 
no  doubt  knelt  Dervorgilla  herself,  King  Edward  I,  and  his  son 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  II,  with  their  barons  and 
knights,  Dervorgilla's  son,  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scots,  and  many 
others  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  both  countries.  Altar  and  altar- 
stone  have  vanished,  broken  up  probably  by  the  zealous  Bishop 
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Spottiswood's  emissaries,  or  maybe  buried  deep  down  somewhere, 
safe  from  desecration,  by  Abbot  Gilbert  Brown.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  at  hand  that  Spottiswood's  gang  of  destroyers 
revelled  in  their  dastardly  work  here.  The  double  piscina  and  the 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  CHOIR 

sedilia  in  the  southern  wall,  works  of  the  purest  thirteenth-century 
style,  are  battered  and  smashed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  piscina 
is  an  almost  formless  ruin,  and  the  sedilia  but  little  better. 

The  east  end  of  the  choir  is  almost  entire  up  to  the  apex  of  the 
gable,  and  has  in  it  three  superimposed  windows.  The  lowest  of 
the  three,  the  great  east  window,  the  details  of  which  are  unusual 
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and  original,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  would  seem,  to 
architects.  The  uninitiated,  however,  may  well  admire  the  five 
beautiful  circles  above  the  arches,  the  three  central  circles  contain- 
ing delicately  moulded  trefoils,  and  the  two  side  circles  cinquefoils. 
Only  one  of  all  these  circles  preserves  its  tracery  complete, 
glass  remains  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  the  windows  of  the  church, 
but  a  few  fragments  of  the  grooved  leadwork  which  once  held  the 
glass  in  the  Abbey,  are  preserved  in  the  Kuart  Public  Library  in 
Dumfries,  among  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
Cistercians  prohibited  stained  glass  in  their  churches,  so  that  what- 
ever glass  there  was  here  was  quite  plain.  A  technical  description 
of  the  east  window  is  given  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Ayrshire 
and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association.  Speaking  of  the  win- 
dow, as  seen  from  inside,  the  writer  says: 

The  arch  consists  of  a  series  of  mouldings  which  die  upon  the  jambs, 
except  the  label  and  outer  mouldings  which  stop  upon  the  cap  of  a  shaft 
set  in  the  angle  of  the  scoinson.  This  angle-shaft  is  carried  to  a  consider- 
able height  and  gives  the  appearance  to  the  arch-mouldings  of  being  struck 
from  a  low  centre.  The  arch  has  thus  a  truncated  effect  which  cannot  be 
admired.  The  cusping  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tracery  is  formed  with  a 
small  separate  moulding,  quite  detached  from  the  main  members,  and  of 
an  unusually  light  character,  while  the  main  members  have  a  contrastingly 
heavy  effect.  The  cusping  has  naturally  from  its  delicacy  been  a  good  deal 
broken.  Another  striking  peculiarity  is  that  the  five  arches  over  the 
mullions  are  perfectly  plain  and  have  no  cusping. 

Above  the  great  east  window  is  another,  a  wide  opening  with  a 
semicircular  arch.  It  originally  contained  five  pointed  lights,  of 
which  only  the  heads  remain,  hanging,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air,  their 
mullions  having  been  destroyed.  It  would  be  an  easy  and  desirable 
matter  to  restore  the  lost  mullions,  and  thus  prevent  the  fall  of  the 
arch-heads.  Over  this  window,  high  up  in  the  gable  end,  is  a  third, 
a  round  window. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  side  walls  of  the  choir  and  their  beautiful 
clerestory  windows,  similar  to  those  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Fragments  remain  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  north  wall,  showing  the  passage  way,  and  also  at 
the  ends  of  the  south  wall,  where  at  the  east  end  one  beautiful 
trefoil-headed  arch  remains  entire. 
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But  though  the  clerestory  (or  triforium,  as  it  may  here  be  called) 
of  the  choir  has  disappeared,  the  lower  walls  are  entire,  with  their 
four  handsome  windows,  two  on  each  side,  in  good  preservation.  The 
tracery  of  these  four  windows  is  similar  to  that  of  the  east  window, 
but  they  are  beautifully  varied  in  other  respects.  In  the  south  wall 
the  easternmost  window  has  two  lights  with  trefoil-headed  arches. 
The  one  next  to  it  is  wider,  and  is  of  three  lights  with  simple 
pointed  arches,  and  its  sill  is  higher  than  that  of  its  companion,  so 
as  to  allow  room  for  the  sedilia  below.  The  label  which  runs  over 
these  two  windows,  and  ends  at  this  window  with  the  high  sill,  has 
a  terminal  female  human  head,  the  only  specimen  of  such  sculpture 
remaining  in  the  choir.  The  head  is  not  an  idealized  one,  and  the 
temptation  is  great  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  may  be  a 
portrait  of  the  illustrious  foundress  herself.  The  representation  of 
human  heads  or  figures  carved  in  stone  was  against  the  early  rules 
of  the  Order,  and  it  is  an  exceptional  thing  to  find  the  rule  broken 
in  a  Cistercian  choir. 

The  windows  on  the  opposite  side  are  each  of  three  lights  with 
pointed  arches,  but  they  differ  in  design.  The  easternmost  window 
is  narrower  and  the  arrangement  of  its  upper  part  is  varied.  The 
label  of  the  westernmost  of  these  two  windows  evidently  also  once 
terminated  in  a  human  head  corresponding  with  the  one  opposite; 
but  it  has  been  destroyed. 

And  here  again  one  may  venture  upon  a  flight  of  fancy  that  this 
lost  head  may  have  represented  John  Balliol,  Dervorgilla's  hus- 
band. Vain  imaginings,  perhaps,  but  pardonable,  surely,  here  in 
this  place,  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  which  Dervorgilla  founded, 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and 
named  after  his  heart,  her  "  sweet  silent  companion  "  for  twenty 
years,  locked  and  clasped  in  its  shrine  of  ivory  and  silver;  that 
sweet  heart,  embalmed  in  rich  spices,  which  was  laid  on  the  high 
altar  here,  when,  as  she  knelt  before  it  in  her  widow's  weeds,  the 
monks  sang  solemn  requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  him  in 
whose  bosom  it  once  beat  for  her ;  pardonable,  surely,  here,  as  we 
stand  on  the  green  turf  beneath  which  she  may  still  be  lying,  as 
she  willed,  with  the  heart  upon  her  breast — for  one  shudders  at  the 
thought  that  even  fanaticism  and  greed  could  violate  such  a  grave. 

So  let  us  pass  out  of  this  little  choir,  ruined,  desolate,  desecrate, 
but  sacred  for  ever  to  the  memory  of  a  woman's  undying  love. 
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THE  TRANSEPTS 

THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT 

JHE  transepts  now  demand  our  attention.  Both  have 
peculiar  features,  the  south  transept  being  especially 
interesting,  because  its  aisle  is  the  only  part  of  the 
entire  Abbey  that  has  preserved  its  roof.  But  look- 
ing first  at  the  shattered  gable  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  transept,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
the  rose-window  is  cut  into  by  another  gable,  the  apex  of  which 
reaches  to  the  centre  of  the  rose.  Were  the  rose  and  the  gable 
originally  thus  designed,  or  was  the  gable  a  later  and  destructive 
insertion?  That  is  the  question.  How  do  the  architects  who  have 
examined  the  Abbey  answer  it  ?  Here  are  some  of  the  expert 
opinions: 

Above  the  clerestory  arcade  and  passage  is  the  remaining  portion  of  a 
rose  window  which  was  cut  into  by  the  apex  of  a  gable,  which  we  may 
assume  had  been  carried  up  at  a  late  date  over  the  chapter-house  and 
dormitory.  Little  respect  is  shown  by  this  alteration  for  the  beautiful  work 
of  an  earlier  period. — Ayrshire  and  Galloway  Arc/ueologicai  Association, 
vol.  x,  1899. 

In  the  top  of  the  south  transept  gable  is  a  curious  and  what  I  believe 
must  have  been  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  piece  of  design.  It  is  a  circular 
or  rose  window,  encroached  upon  by  the  gable  of  the  adjoining  scriptorium, 
the  apex  of  which  reaches  a  little  beyond  the  centre  of  the  rose  and  ren 
the  shafts — a  curious  though  happy  compromise  between  beauty  and  utility. 
— Paper  by  Mr.  Sydney  H.  Miller,  read  be/ore  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  December  1910. 

When  doctors  differ ! 

The  clerestory  arcade,  which  is  such  a  beautiful  feature  through- 
out the  church,  has  recently  been  partly  and  admirably  restored  in 
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the  south  transept.  Beneath  it,  high  above  the  ground  level,  is  a 
pointed  doorway.  It  gave  access  to  the  scriptorium,  the  room  above 
the  chapter  house,  where  the  books  were  kept  and  manuscripts 
were  written  and  illuminated,  and,  through  the  scriptorium,  to  the 
monks'  dormitory,  which  was  over  the  fratry.  Direct  access  from 
the  dormitory  to  the  church  was  essential  in  a  Cistercian  monas- 
tery, as  the  monks  had  to  enter  the  church  in  the  night  time.  It 
was  through  this  doorway  that  they  descended  into  the  church  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  steps  have  disappeared,  but  could  we  now  go 
up  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  we  should  not  find  any 
scriptorium,  but  only  the  empty  air.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  apparently  no  Cistercian  scriptorium  survives.  "  When  we 
consider,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  how  much  we  owe  to  the  labours  of 
the  monks,  who  preserved  and  multiplied  for  us  every  fragment  of 
ancient  literature  that  we  possess,  as  well  classic  as  Christian,  it  is 
somewhat  lamentable  to  reflect  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single 
instance  of  the  preservation  of  the  apartment  in  which  those 
laborious  works  were  carried  on,  and  in  which  those  inestimable 
treasures  were  guarded."  In  the  scriptorium  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey, 
just  beyond  that  doorway,  was  no  doubt  written,  or  kept,  the 
Latin  Bible,  the  "  Book  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sweet  Heart,"  with  its 
anathema  on  the  last  page,  which  is  now  in  America. 

The  other  door,  on  the  ground  level  of  the  south  wall  of  this 
transept,  led  into  the  sacristy,  the  narrow  passage-like  room 
between  the  transept  and  the  chapter  house.  In  the  wall  near  this 
door  is  an  arched  recess.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  convenient 
place  for  keeping  architectural  fragments  of  the  church,  among 
them  the  stones  inscribed  with  Dervorgilla's  name  as  foundress  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  date  1284,  which  were  probably  carved  in 
the  sixteenth  century  for  a  new  tomb  for  her,  the  ancient  one 
having  then  presumably  been  already  destroyed.  This  has  led  to 
the  recess  itself  being  sometimes  described  as  "  Dervorgilla's 
Tomb,"  though  it  is  hardly  credible  that,  even  in  a  Cistercian 
church,  where  only  royal  personages  and  bishops  were  allowed  to 
be  interred,  the  illustrious  lady  foundress,  daughter  of  princes  and 
mother  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  could  have  been 
buried  anywhere  but  in  the  sanctuary,  before,  or  beside,  the  High 
Altar. 

The  transepts  of  Cistercian  churches  had  no  aisles,  properly  so 
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called,  but  invariably  two  or  three  chapels  on  their  cast  sides,  which 
in  the  earlier  examples  are  completely  separated  from  one  another 
by  partition  walls;  and  each  chapel  had  its  altar  and  its  piscina.  At 
Jervaulx  in  Yorkshire  two  of  the  altar  stones  still  remain.  Here,  at 
Sweet  Heart,  the  chapel  of  the  south  transept  not  only  exists,  but 
is  the  only  part  of  the  Abbey  which  is  roofed.  The  groining  of  the 
vaulted  roof  is  pronounced  by  architects  to  be  of  comparatively  late 
date.  "  The  vaulting  ribs  are  heavy  and  not  well  fitted.  The  portion 
of  the  groining  on  the  side  next  the  windows  is  very  low,  while  the 
opposite  portion  is  kept  high  so  as  to  suit  the  main  arcade." 

In  the  centre  of  each  vault  is  a  shield  carved  with  armorial  bear- 
ings. These  shields  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
antiquary  Grose,  who  visited  the  Abbey  in  or  about  1790,  says: 

In  the  roof  of  the  south  transept  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  two 
pastoral  staves  in  saltire;  over  them  a  heart,  and  beneath  them  three 
mullets  [stars]  of  five  points,  said  to  be  the  arms  of  the  Abbey.  Over  the 
escutcheon  is  an  inscription,  from  its  height  and  want  of  light  illegible.  It 
is  said  to  be  "Christus  maritus  meus  "  [Christ,  my  spouse]  which  seems 
more  applicable  to  a  nunnery  than  a  House  of  monks. 

In  1832  Mr.  McDiarmid,  in  his  book,"  The  Picture  of  Dumfries," 
says: 

Mr.  Grose,  it  appears,  made  no  attempt  to  read  the  motto  himself,  other- 
wise he  could  hardly  have  given  a  meaning  to  an  inscription  the  com- 
ponent pans  of  which  are  totally  unlike  "  Christus  maritus  meus."  In  1821 
Mr.  Thomson,  architect,  measured  the  Abbey,  procured  a  ladder  [Mr.  Grose 
was  far  too  ponderous  a  man  to  trust  himself  upon  a  ladder]  and  traced 
the  inscription  with  a  piece  of  common  paper  and  a  pewter  spoon  (!)  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  hair  strokes  the  letters  were  taken  off  distinctly 
and  shown  to  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  teacher,  an  excellent  man  and  a  pro- 
found scholar,  who  at  once  gave  the  true  solution  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  an  antiquary  in  Edinburgh.  The  letters  are  cut  in  the  old 
English  character,  and  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  inscription  is 
simply  "Choose  time  of  need,"  spelt  after  the  following  fashion:  "  Chus 
Tim  o'  Nid." 

What  "  Choose  time  of  need  "  may  mean,  and,  if  that  be  the  true 
reading,  what  connection  such  a  motto  has  with  the  arms  on  the 
shield,  is  not  obvious.  My  own  efforts  to  decipher  the  inscription 
make  the  first  two  words  to  be  "  Chus,"  i.e.,  Christus,  with  the  con- 
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traction  mark  above,  and  "  via,"  the  way.  I  can  get  no  farther.  But 
the  arms  on  this  shield  and  the  other  one  are  correctly  stated  by 
Grose,  namely,  two  pastoral  staves  crossed,  above  them  a  heart,  a 
star  on  each  side  of  the  staves  and  another  star  below.  There  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  of  this,  because  in  the  possession  of  Major 
Oswald,  late  of  Kindar  Lodge,  New  Abbey,  are  casts  of  both  shields 
taken  direct  from  tht  originals  and  showing  those  arms  quite  dis- 
tinctly. Major  Oswald  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  the  casts  for 


the  purpose  of  this  work,  and  I  reproduce  here  a  photograph  of  the 
one  with  the  inscription.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  arms  of 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  designed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  time 
when  Archibald  Douglas  helped  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  Abbey 
and  the  monastic  buildings.  It  is  an  interesting  coat  of  arms, 
suggesting  in  its  crossed  pastoral  staves  the  saltire  of  the  Max- 
wells, and  in  its  stars  the  stars  on  the  shield  of  the  Douglases, 
while  the  heart,  obviously  referring  to  the  name  of  the  Abbey 
itself  and  its  pathetic  origin,  was  also  a  part  of  the  Douglas  bear- 
ings. I  think  it  quite  probable  that  the  designer  of  this  shield 
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(perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  century)  actually  had  the  arms  of  the 
Maxwells  and  the  Douglases — with  which  he  must  have  been  quite 
familiar — in  his  mind  at  the  time. 

Beneath  the  southernmost  window  of  the  east  wall  of  the  transept 
stood  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  Not  only  are  there  no  remains  of  it, 
but  the  very  wall  against  which  it  stood  has  been  dug  into,  up  to 
the  sill  of  the  window.  Beneath  the  window  in  the  south  wall  are 
the  remains  of  the  almost  totally  ruined  piscina,  a  trefoil  arch 
beneath  a  round  arch,  and  of  a  square  recess  (the  aumbry)  also 
greatly  dilapidated. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  this  transept, 
above  the  chapel,  has  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment 
remaining  against  the  tower.  In  the  western  wall  the  fine  arch  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  and  a  plain  pointed  window,  without 
tracery,  remain  in  fair  preservation.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is 
destroyed  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  against  the  tower  where 
a  portion  of  the  arcade  of  the  triforium  remains. 

There  are  modern  interments  in  this  transept,  one  apparently  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  grave  slab  of  Daniel  Timblett,  of  the 
29th  regiment,  who  served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845-6  and 
was  for  many  years  keeper  of  the  Abbey,  is  here. 


THE  NORTH  TRANSEPT 

Crossing  the  church  now  to  the  north  transept  we  are  confronted 
with  another  peculiarity,  for  in  the  exactly  corresponding  position 
to  the  queer  rose  window,  with  its  intruding  gable,  in  the  south 
transept,  we  have  an  equally  queer  distorted  window  in  the  north 
transept.  The  opening  has  three  pointed  lights  of  which  one  of  the 
mullions  is  destroyed,  and  against  these  there  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
but  the  top  of  the  opening  is  flattened  down,  with  all  its  mouldings, 
in  a  manner  quite  unusual  in  Gothic  architecture.  Here  again  the 
architectural  experts  agree  to  differ.  Mr.  Sharpe  says  it  is  "a 
peculiarity  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  no  necessity  whatever, 
but  to  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  the  master-mason."  The  writer 
in  the  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association's  tenth 
volume  says  that  it  has  "  evidently  been  repaired  at  a  late  date, 
when  Gothic  architecture  was  little  understood."  Mr.  Billings 
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pronounces  it  to  be  "  the  independent  eccentricity  of  some  Gothic 
artist" 

Above  this  ugly  window,  quite  impossible  in  its  existing  form  as 
the  work  of  Cistercian  hands,  the  lower  half  of  a  circular  upper 
window  remains.  The  largest  window  in  this  end  of  the  transept 
has  been  a  fine  one,  but  almost  all  its  tracery  is  gone,  and  it  is 
nothing  now  but  an  immense  arched  opening.  Beneath  it  is  the 
usual  north  transept  doorway  of  the  church,  sadly  destroyed  and 
decayed. 

In  the  north  transept  also,  in  accordance  with  the  invariable 
custom  of  the  Cistercians,  we  find  an  eastern  aisle  or  chapel,  but 
this  one  has  lost  its  groined  roof.  The  spring  of  the  groinin 

clearly  visible  on  the  corner  shafts  and  the 
shaft  between  the  windows  and  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  windows  of  this  chapel  are  earlier 
in  form  than  those  of  the  chapel  in  the  south 
transept ;  and  here,  possibly,  the  groined  roof 
may  have  been  of  finer  character.  The  piscina 
of  the  chapel  is  barbarously  mutilated,  and  a 
recess  beside  it  is  blackened  with  smoke.  Tin's 
PISCINA  IN  NORTH  corner  has  evidently  been  a  camping  place  of 

TRANSEPT  CHAPEL  ,      .  .  ..    .  ,          „  .       .  .,.',  t.. 

wandering  tinklers  or  gipsies.  The  mutila- 
tion of  the  piscina  is  the  more  deplorable  because  it  was,  as  its 
remains  show,  of  very  unusual  form. 

A  low  wall  now  divides  this  north  transept  chapel  aisle  into  two 
parts,  and  the  northern  section  is  railed  off  to  form  the  burial  place 
of  James  Turner,  farmer,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1855  ;  and 
two  brothers  John  and  William  "  who  were  drowned  near  Hurnfoot 
in  this  parish  "  in  1840.  Here  again  it  would  be  desirable  to  lower 
the  risen  ground,  place  the  enormous  upright  tombstones  against 
the  wall,  and  do  away  with  the  shabby  railing,  thus  restoring  the 
aisle  to  something  of  its  original  condition  without  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  actual  interments.  In  the  low  dividing  wall 
of  the  chapel  are  set  two  tablets.  One  of  them  is  inscribed  "  Heir 
lyes  Gauine  Broune  of  Bishoptoun,  1683,"  and  the  other  is  carved 
with  the  shield  of  arms  of  the  Browns  of  Carsluith  and  the  initials 
R.B.  On  the  ground  before  these  tablets  are  the  grave  slabs  of  the 
same  Gavine  Brown,  and  next  to  it  one  to  Edmand  Broun  "  who 
lived  a  good  Catholic  Christian."  The  date  of  death  is  obliterated. 
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Both  these  slabs  are  carved  with  skull  and  bones  and  "  Memento 
Mori." 

The  arch  giving  entrance  to  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  in  bad 
preservation,  and  its  north  pier  is  partly  destroyed.  In  this  west 
wall  is  what  is  now  the  finest  feature  of  the  transept,  a  tall  and 
elegant  window  with  fine  mouldings  and  a  trefoil-headed  light. 
The  label  ends  in  human  heads,  that  on  the  south  is  just  distin- 
guishable, the  other  is  broken  and  formless. 

In  the  north-western  corner  of  the  north  transept  is  the  entrance 
to  the  turret  stairway — the  usual  place  for  it  in  Cistercian  churches. 
The  spiral  stairs  have  been  destroyed  and  a  striking  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  turret,  up  to  its  summit,  can  be  obtained  from  just 
inside  the  doorway.  A  few  dilapidated  steps  remain  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  a  passage  beneath  the  north  window  to  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall  which  leads  to  the 
clerestory  of  the  eastern  wall.  Of  this  clerestory  a  fine  fragment 
remains  against  the  tower,  with  one  perfect  trefoil-headed  arch  of 
the  arcade.  The  clerestory  of  the  opposite  wall  is  destroyed,  but 
the  doorway  of  the  passage  may  be  seen  in  the  turret  and  in  the 
tower. 

The  north  transept  is  more  disfigured  by  modern  burials  than 
any  other  part  of  the  church,  for,  besides  the  railed  off  tombs  of 
the  Turners  in  the  aisle,  a  large  space  of  over  100  square  feet  is 
railed  in  near  the  very  middle  of  the  transept.  Within  the  rails  are 
some  flat  grave-slabs  and  a  large  monument  to  Lieut.-Col.  James 
Stewart  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  who  died  in  1819,  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  The  monument  consists  of  a  pedestal,  and 
an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  top  of  which  is  nearly  as 
high  as  the  arch  of  the  nave  aisle.  Other  burials  in  the  north 
transept  are  John  Broun  of  Lands  and  his  wife,  beneath  a  slab  on 
which,  in  bold  closely-packed  letters  is  inscribed  "...  honorabili 
viro  loan!  Brovn  de  Lands  Mariota  Hay  coniux  .  .  .  mensis  decem- 
bris  anno  domini  MDCXIIII,"  with  the  carved  shield  of  the  Browns 
of  Carsluith.  One  edge  of  the  slab  has  disappeared  and  thus  the 
inscription  is  imperfect.  This  John  Brown  and  the  others  who  lie 
near  by  within  the  chapel  were  of  the  family  of  Gilbert  Brown,  the 
last  Abbot  of  Sweet  Heart.  An  ancient  house  in  New  Abbey  Vil- 
lage, near  the  mill  stream,  has  on  the  lintel  of  one  of  its  windows 
the  inscription,  "  I.S.  16  ...  R  B,"  the  "  R  B  "  perhaps  referring  to 
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the  Brown  whose  shield  with  those  initials  is  in  the  low  dividing 
wall  of  the  chapel,  and  whose  house  it  may  have  been.  Another 
slab,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all,  lies  also  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. It  is  broken  into  twelve  pieces.  It  has  a  marginal  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  letters,  not  easily  read,  owing  to  its  disjointed  and 
dilapidated  condition,  and  in  the  centre  is  engraved  a  cross-hilted 
sword,  surmounted  by  a  shield  the  charges  on  which,  if  there  ever 
were  any,  are  obliterated.  This  slab  marks  the  resting-place  of 
some  fighting  man  (probably  also  a  Brown  of  Lands)  whose  name 
if  the  slab  were  properly  fitted  together  again  might  be  revealed. 
Meantime  he  rests  unknown  amid  the  thickly  packed  dead  within 
these  ancient  walls. 

The  Knight's  bones  are  dust, 

And  his  good  sword  rust, 

His  soul  is  with  the  Saints  we  trust. 


A  CLERESTORY  CAPITAL 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  NAVE 
THE  WEST  WINDOW 

JUST  as  in  the  end  walls  of  the  transepts  there  are 
architectural  puzzles  to  be  solved  (or  let  alone),  so 
in  the  nave,  as  we  walk  down  it  towards  its  west 
end,  over  the  well-kept  green  turf  which  is  now  its 
floor,  we  see  in  front  of  us  an  enigmatical  window — 
the  great  west  window. 

The  upper  part  of  its  framework  contains  a  rose  window,  with  a 
trefoil  on  each  side  of  its  base.  This  design  satisfactorily  fills  the 
upper  part.  From  the  sill  of  the  window  rise  three  pointed  lights, 
the  central  one,  which  retains  fragments  of  its  tracery,  higher  than 
the  side  ones.  But  between  these  lights  and  the  rose  window  above 
there  is  a  mass  of  masonry  which  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  original 
design,  its  stones  not  being  "  bonded  "  into  the  main  jamb.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  mere  filling-in  between  the  pointed  lights  and  the  rose, 
and  it  is  carried  on  two  massive,  well-constructed  buttresses  which 
strengthen  the  mullions  of  the  central  light,  inside  and  outside. 
The  whole  framework  was  clearly  intended  to  be  filled  in  with 
tracery,  and  the  keen  eye  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  who  during  his 
ministry  at  New  Abbey  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  church, 
detected  remains  of  what  seems  to  be  the  original  tracery,  project- 
ing out  of  the  mass,  at  the  base  of  the  rose  window.  From  some 
cause,  therefore,  this  portion  of  the  original  tracery  was  destroyed 
and  replaced  by  this  wall  of  stones.  The  solution  of  the  mystery 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  terrible  and  fatal  storm  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  which  the  church  and  monastic  buildings  were  severely 
damaged.  Perhaps  that,  too,  explains  the  distorted  window  of 
the  north  transept.  At  each  end  of  the  label  of  the  west  window 
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is  a  terminal  human  head,  that  on  the  south  side  well  preserved. 
And  here  from  the  nave  can  be  seen  to  advantage  the  row  of 
grotesque  carved  heads  beneath  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  some 
twenty  in  number,  and  all  different  They  extend  all  round  the 
tower. 

A  doorway  in  the  jamb  of  the  west  window  gave  access  to  the 
clerestory.  Above  the  window  is  a  trefoil  light  in  the  gable  end, 
and  below  it  the  west  doorway. 

On  a  sunny  day  the  light,  streaming  over  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  throws  brilliant  bands  across  the  rich  green  turf 
and  adds  to  the  intense  "  picturesqueness  "  of  the  beautiful  arches 
and  piers  of  the  northern  arcade,  bringing  into  high  relief  their 
bold  mouldings  and  the  carved  and  moulded  capitals  of  the  ex- 
quisite clerestory  above;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  in  tender  shadow,  clusters 
of  wallflowers  here  and  there  contrast 
charmingly  with  the  warm  gray  of  the 
ancient  masonry,  and  supply  in  them- 
selves a  touch  of  yellow  sunlight. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  the  nave 
never  had  a  groined  roof,  for  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  vaulting  shafts.  The  roof 
was  of  timber  and  it  must  have  brought 
a  pretty  penny  into  the  pockets  of  those 

who  so  thoroughly  carried  out  John  Knox's  idea  that  "  the  best 
way  to  banish  the  rooks  was  to  pull  down  their  nests."  Not  a 
single  beam  of  timber  remains  anywhere  in  the  church,  and  not  a 
single  specimen  can  now  be  found  of  the  thousands  of  thick  slates 
of  shale  which  once  covered  the  timber  roofs,  slates  which  were 
pegged  on,  in  the  good  old  way,  with  stout  oaken  pegs. 

We  have  only  to  walk  down  the  nave  to  see  how  the  piers  have 
suffered,  not  from  the  weather  only,  though  that  in  the  bare,  roof- 
less church  has  done,  and  is  doing,  mischief  enough,  but  from  pick- 
axe and  hammer,  as  though  attempts  had  actually  been  made  to 
destroy  them  and  bring  down  the  arcade.  The  westernmost  arch 
on  either  side  is  wider  than  the  others.  Battered  and  worn  as 
they  are,  the  splendid  piers  and  arches  stand,  six  a  side,  as  firm  as 
when  the  monks  paced  by  them  in  solemn  procession  intoning 
their  plainsong  chant  Architects  tell  us  that  these  arches  of  the 
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nave,  and  others  in  the  church,  are  "  slightly  depressed,"  the  centres 
from  which  they  are  struck  being  below  the  level  of  the  capitals. 
Be  it  so;  their  general  effect  is  not  depressing. 


THE  CLERESTORY 

The  great  feature  of  the  nave,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  church, 
is  the  clerestory,  a  combination  of  clerestory  and  triforium  as  at 
Dunblane.  This  clerestory  of  Sweet  Heart  reveals  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Abbey,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  examine  it  closely.  The 
wall  is  double,  with  a  passage  in  the  centre;  the  openings  in  it  are 
also  double,  external  and  internal,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 


EXTERIOR  OF  CLERESTORY 
WINDOW 


INTERIOR  OF  CLERESTORY  WINIH3W 


treated  is  remarkable.  Beginning  our  survey  of  them,  we  see  that 
these  clerestory  windows  consist  of  three  beautiful  trefoil-headed 
arches,  resting  on  clustered  shafts.  In  the  southern  wall  five  remain 
perfect,  but  the  last  one  on  the  west  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
save  for  a  fragment  of  shaft.  In  the  opposite  wall  the  eastern- 
most window  is  destroyed,  only  a  portion  of  one  of  the  shafts 
remaining,  but  the  other  five  are  perfect.  Sculptured  heads  adorn 
some  of  the  spandrils  of  the  clerestory  arcade.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  first  windows  on  the  east  on  both  sides  are  centred  over  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  but  that  the  next  three  are  not.  Also— and  this 
is  the  little  piece  of  history  the  clerestory  has  to  tell — the  capitals 
of  the  shafts  of  the  first  two  windows  from  the  east,  on  both  sides, 
are  plain,  moulded  capitals,  but  those  of  the  others  arc  carved  with 
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foliage,  elegantly  designed  leaves,  clustering  and  twining  round  the 
heads  of  the  shafts — natural  forms  seen  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
carved  from  the  red  sandstone  by  the  hand  of  a  craftsman.  And 


THE  NAVE,  LOOKING  EAST 

this  means  that  the  first  two  windows,  with  their  plain,  moulded 
capitals,  are  of  severe  thirteenth-century  work,  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish First  Pointed  period,  while  the  others  belong  to  the  Decorated 
period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
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that  the  Abbey  church,  east  of  and  including  these  fir^t  two 
windows  of  the  clerestory,  and  the  nave  pirrs  and  arches  below 
them,  is  mainly  of  the  earlier  period,  and  at  the  further  probability 
that  it  was  this  earlier  portion  only  that  was  completed  in  the  life- 
time of  the  Lady-foundress. 

Now  if  we  just  step  outside  the  church  and  look  up  at  the 
clerestory  we  find  the  same  history  written  in  stone,  for  the  two 
easternmost  windows,  here  also,  are  groups  of  the  three  narrow 
Early  English  pointed  lights,  while  the  others  are  groups  of  five 
pointed  lights,  of  later  style,  within  a  semicircular  arch,  this  differ- 
ence in  treatment  being  much  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  the 
inside  windows.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  semi- 
circular arch  is  constantly  used,  as  here,  in  Scottish  work,  long 
after  the  "Norman"  period  with  which  it  is  popularly  and  ex- 
clusively associated.  The  sill  of  the  outer  windows  is  higher  than 
that  of  those  inside,  and  the  light  must  have  come  through  from 
above  into  the  dim  church  in  a  strangely  impressive  manner. 


THE  NAVE  AISLES 

The  nave  has  north  and  south  aisles,  but  the  wall  of  the  former 
has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  only  about  thirty  feet  of  the 
eastern  end  of  it  remaining,  and  even  that  is  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition.  But  it  retains  the  sills  of  two  windows  and  the  bases 
and  portions  of  their  shafts  and  also  the  lower  parts  of  two  groining 
shafts.  The  destroyed  wall  is  replaced  by  one  of  modern  construc- 
tion. In  the  other  aisle  the  wall  remains  fairly  complete.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  repaired.  It  was  against  this  wall  that  the 
parish  church  stood  on  the  green  outside,  hence  no  doubt  its 
preservation.  Along  the  inside  of  this  south  aisle  the  groining 
shafts  remain,  more  or  less  ruined,  but  their  bases  are  fairly  perfect. 
At  the  head  of  the  shaft  in  the  south-east  corner  we  can  see  the 
remains  of  the  spring  of  the  groining,  and,  on  the  wall  of  the  nave- 
arcade,  between  the  arches,  the  rough  wall  which  was  covered  by 
the  groining.  Over  the  eastern  arch  of  the  aisle  which  leads  into 
the  south  transept  is  visible  the  mark  of  the  sloping  roof  of  the  aisle. 
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FRAGMENTS 

Here  and  there  about  the  church  lie  various  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  and  sculpture.  It  is  proposed  to  collect  and 
place  them  in  the  chapel  of  the  south  transept,  which  will  eventu- 
ally become  a  little  Museum  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  fragments  are  the  following  : 

Four  bevelled  coping  stones,  namely : 

(1)  A  side  stone,  inscribed  GILLA  FVDATRIX. 

(2)  A  corner  stone,  HVIVS  .  MONA  (blank  space). 

(3)  A  corner  stone,  STII  .  QVE  .  OBIIT 

(4)  A  corner  stone,  M  .  cc  .  LXX  .  mi 

The  second  stone  does  not  connect  with  the  third,  and  the  date  on  the 
fourth  is  not  the  correct  date  of  Dervorgilla's  death  (1290),  nor  of  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  (1275).  The  first  stone  was  seen  by  Riddell, 
in  1789,  built  into  the  stable  wall  of  Mr.  Wright,  then  minister  of  New 
Abbey;  with  the  second  and  fourth  it  was  afterwards  preserved  on  one  of 
the  window  sills  of  the  old  parish  kirk.  The  third  stone  was  found  in  dig- 
ging a  grave  in  the  burying  ground  outside  the  Abbey. 

Five  square  stones,  of  uniform  design,  carved  with  shields  and  roses  in 
quatrefoils,  namely: 

(1)  Shield:  a  lion  rampant. 

(2)  Shield:  a  fleur-de-lis  and  3  mullets  (stars)  above  it, 

(3)1  (4).  and  (5)  a  rose.   On  one  of  these  is  cut  "  Found  buried  23rd 
April,  1850. " 

It  is  possible  that  the  coping  stones,  with  the  inscription  to  Dervorgilla, 
and  these  five  square  heraldic  stones  once  formed  part  of  a  monument 
erected  to  Dervorgilla  (perhaps  to  replace  the  lost  original)  by  Gilbert 
Brown,  the  last  Abbot,  and  his  friend,  Lord  Herries,  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Fragment  of  a  slab  to  an  Abbot,  showing  the  middle  part  of  an  incised 
eflfigy,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  what  seems  to  be  the  end  of  a  pastoral 
staff.  The  marginal  inscription,  in  Gothic  letters,  reads : 

.  .  .  ENLAV  :  ABBAS  DOM  .  .  .  ANNO  .  DNI  .  M  .  .  . 

This  fragment  was  formerly  kept  in  the  burial  enclosure  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Shambellie  in  the  Abbey  burial  ground. 
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A  small  fragment  of  a  slab  with  fine  Gothic  letters  (H)IC  IACET,  the  first 
and  last  letters  mutilated. 

A  square  stone:  a  plain  shield  in  a  quatrefoil. 

A  square  stone :  a  shield  with  a  fleur-de-lis  and  two  mullets  (stars)  above 
it.    On  the  margin  is  cut  "  Found  1828." 

A  small  slab  inscribed  "lanat  Patrsin  Toms  Dixsin  spus,"  meaning, 
apparently,  "Janet  Paterson  Thomas  Dickson's  spouse." 


THE  ABBEY  BURIAL  GROUND 

There  are  some  quaintly  inscribed  tombstones  in  the  closely 
packed  burial  ground  outside  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey. 

Near  the  south-east  corner  is  that  of  the  Reverend  Walter 
Gledstane,  one  of  the  earliest  parish  ministers  here  after  the 
Reformation.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  following  elegiac  dialogue, 
in  question  and  answer: 

if 
w  .  r, 

Q.  QVARE  .  LAPIS  .  U«TVS  .  SVB  .  OPACI  .  TEGMINK  .  SAXI 
R.  V1SCERE  .  TELLVRIS  .  AVREA  .  GEMMA  .  LATET  . 
1660 

("  Question:  Why  is  the  glad  stone  under  the  covering  of  the  dark  stone? 
Reply:  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth  the  golden  gem  lies  hid.") 

Here  is  another : 

T.  B. 

Here  lyes  Thomas  Black  in  ...  who  departed  this  life  September  21, 
1711,  his  age  55. 

I,  Thomas  like, 
Somtime  did  dowbt 
Yet  Christ  I  ownd 
Without  dispute. 
Black  I  was,  but 
Comley.   Through  his  grac(e) 
I'm  glorious  now 
For  sal  I  see  His  face. 
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The  following  is  the  record  of  a  veteran  of  the  first  Jacobite  rising: 

In  memory  of  Wil  McMillan,  Ensign  under  the  Earl  of  Marr,  1715,  who 
died  Anno  1773,  aged  76  years.  Also  Marrion  Ferguson,  his  Spouse,  who 
died  Anno  1802  aged  56  years. 


THE  ABBOT'S  TOWER 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Abbey  at  the  farm  of  Landis  is  a 
secluded  little  stronghold  known  by  the  romantic  name  of  The 
Abbot's  Tower.  Grose,  writing  in  1790,  gives  a  view  and  the 
following  quaint  account  of  it: 

This  tower  was  the  residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Sweetheart  when  they 
chose  to  retire  for  a  short  time  from  the  cares  of  their  office.  It  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  and  when  in  repair  must  have  been  a  very  healthy 
habitation,  much  more  so  than  the  Abbey  which  lies  rather  low.  In  perusing 
Keith's  list  of  churchmen  it  will  appear  that  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  produced 
some  eminent  statesmen  and  divines,  who,  it  is  probable,  here  planned  their 
political  system  or  pursued  their  sacred  researches  free  from  the  forms, 
duties,  and  intrigues  of  the  convent,  for  all  societies,  even  convents,  have 
their  intrigues. 

The  tower  has  no  recorded  history,  and  its  ruinous  state  is  not 
the  result  of  anything  more  exciting  than  the  desire  to  utilize  for 
modern  farm  buildings  and  cottages  such  wrought  stones  as  it 
possessed  in  its  doorways  and  corners.  The  walls,  which  are  four 
feet  thick,  are  of  granite  boulders.  The  principal  room  was  lighted 
with  windows  on  three  sides  and  has  a  fireplace.  Whatever  "  in- 
trigues "  may  have  been  discussed  in  it,  it  is  apparently  not  older 
than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tower  now  belongs  to  the  House 
of  Kirkconnell. 


TREASURE  TROVE 

Some  traditions  of  treasure  trove  still  linger  in  New  Abbey: 
"  It  is  said  that  a  family  found  the  silver  candlesticks  of  the  Abbey, 
which  had  been  buried  in  the  interior.  They  were  sold,  and  the 
family  from  being  very  poor  became  rich  and  prosperous." — "  A 
small  golden  bell  was  found  many  years  ago,  but  all  trace  of  this 
has  been  lost."  No  tradition  remains  of  the  discovery  of  the  ivory 
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and  silver  casket  which  enclosed  the  heart  of  Devorgilla's  husband 
and  rested  on  her  breast  in  her  grave.  In  spile  of  the  perturbing 
thought  that  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  and  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  well  knew  where  the  treasures  of  the 
churches  lay,  let  us  hope  that  it  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
found. 


A  CLERESTORY  CAPITAL 


CHAPTER  XVII 


DISSOLUTION  AND  DESTRUCTION 

"FOR  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION  THE 
MONKS  OF  DULCE  COR  WERE  MISSIONARIES  OF  RELIGION  AND  LETTERS, 
PIONEERS  OF  THE  ART  AND  CRAFTS  OF  CIVILIZATION,  EMPLOYERS  OF  IL- 
LITERATE SERFS,  AND  ALMONERS  TO  THE  POOR  IN  ALL  GALLOWAY  EAST. 
AT  THE  REFORMATION  DULCE  COR  COULD  NOT  ESCAPE  THE  BARBAROUS 
SWEEP  OF  KNOX'S  COUNSEL,  TO  'BANISH  THE  ROOKS  BY  PULLING  DOWN 
THEIR  NESTS.'  THIS  NOBLE  NEST  GOT  PULLED  DOWN,  AND  THE  REMNANT  OF 
ITS  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  ALONE  SURVIVES,  A  REMINISCENCE,  IN 
SILENT  STONE,  OF  THE  BETTER  SIDE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  FEUDALISM  IN  GAL- 
LOWAY."—/. M.  Sloan. 

[N  1624,  twelve  years  after  the  death  in  Paris  of 
Gilbert  Brown,  the  last  Abbot,  the  landed  posses- 
sions of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  John  Spottiswood.  They  were  erected  into  a 
free  Barony,  of  which  the  site  of  the  Abbey  was  to 
be  the  chief  messuage.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
Supreme  Senate  of  Scotland  and  he  became  "  Lord  New  Abbey." 
From  the  Spottiswoods  the  Abbey  lands  passed  by  sale,  successively, 
to  the  families  of  Copeland,  Coltart,  and  Hay. 

It  is  not  on  record  when  the  Abbey  was  stripped  of  its  roof. 
This  was  naturally  always  the  first  thing  done  by  the  favourites 
and  courtiers  to  whom  the  monastery  buildings  were  granted. 
Timber  and  slates  were  valuable  commodities,  and  were  promptly 
sold  or  used  for  the  houses  which  the  new  owners  built  for  them- 
selves. And,  of  course,  the  roofs  once  off,  the  stones  could  be 
safely  and  conveniently  removed  for  the  same  purposes.  Perhaps 
this  destruction  was  perpetrated  in  the  time  of  the  Spottiswoods, 
perhaps  years  before,  when  first  "  the  faith  of  Dervorgilla  had  to 
give  way  to  the  faith  of  John  Knox;  when  the  change  did  not 
come  by  evolution  but  by  cataclysm;  when  creeds  which  the 
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fathers  had  worn  as  bracelets  the  sons  came  to  regard  as  gyves ; 
when  there  was  repulsion  and  revulsion,  and  an  awakening  as  if 
from  a  long  sleep  into  a  fit  of  fanatical  delirium;  when  the 
partisans  of  the  new  faith,  in  their  fiery  zeal,  lost  all  grasp  of  his- 
torical perspective,  and  the  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  in  the  interests  of  dogma  trampled  on  aesthetics  and 
unfurled  the  flag  of  devotional  Vandalism." 

Grose,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  1790,  states  that  in  his 
time  Mr.  Copeland  was  the  proprietor  of  the  monastery.  This  was 
a  mistake,  for  it  was  then  owned  by  Mr.  Willian  Newall,  of  Poin- 
fold,  and  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  of  Auchencruive,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  their  descendants,  Mr.  William  Newall,  of  Red  Heath, 
Croxley  Green,  Herts,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Oswald  of  Auchencruive,  to 
whom  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  are  due. 

The  method  adopted  is  that  recommended  by  Sir  Rowand  Ander- 
son, architect.  It  is  one  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
have  given  excellent  results  in  similar  cases  on  other  important 
national  monuments,  and  is  being  carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Rowand  Anderson  and  Paul. 

The  work  has  been  proceeding  for  the  past  three  years,  but, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  giving  the  greatest  care  and  individual 
consideration  to  the  various  problems  that  arise,  progress  can  only 
be  gradual.  A  good  portion  of  the  building  has  now  been  dealt 
with,  viz.,  the  East  Gable,  the  South  Wall  of  the  Choir,  and  the 
South  Transept  and  its  Aisle. 

The  presence  of  vegetation  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion. Much  of  this  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  Abbey  walls,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  the  complete  removal  of  all  ivy  and  vegetable 
growth.  This  operation  entails  the  ripping  out  of  the  joints  of  the 
stonework,  in  many  cases  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  roots  and  all  decayed  mortar,  loose  sand,  soil,  etc. 
This  work  is  done  with  tools  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  places  the  condition  of  the  walls  is  such  that  they  have  had 
to  be  ripped  right  through  from  side  to  side.  The  beds  and  joints 
when  cleaned  are  then  washed  out  with  a  stream  of  water  applied 
by  a  hose  and  force  pump,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  rents 
and  cracks  which  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  walls,  thus  removing  fr<  >m 
them  all  loose  matter.  The  tops  of  the  walls,  which  have  remained 
more  or  less  unprotected  for  years,  are  so  loose  that  it  is  found  ne- 
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cessary  to  lift  off,  clean,  and  re-bed  several  courses  of  masonry. 
Liquid  cement,  pure,  or  with  a  small  admixture  of  sand,  is  then 
poured  through  the  open  joints  until  it  percolates  into  all  the  rents 
and  crevices  in  the  interior  of  the  wall,  filling  them  solid  and  bind- 
ing the  whole  structure  together  in  a  homogeneous  mass.  Care  has 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  cement  grout  from  running  out  at  the 
open  joints,  and  this  is  done  with  clay  puddle  which  is  afterwards 
removed.  The  whole  of  the  joints  are  then  packed  and  pointed 
with  Arden  lime  and  sharp  sand,  made  up  so  as  to  prevent  unduly 
rapid  setting  and  consequent  cracking,  rubbed  in  on  the  face  with 
a  small  trowel  or  key.  New  stones  are  wrought  and  built  in  where 
the  old  stone  is  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  incapable  of  preservation, 
but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone  originally  used  in  building  the 
Abbey  there  is  not  much  of  this ;  also  where  wanton  destruction 
has  made  the  walls  structurally  defective,  a  certain  amount  of 
rebuilding  with  new  stone  is  found  necessary,  but  generally  speak- 
ing no  restoration  of  non-existing  parts  is  attempted.  After  treat- 
ment, the  wall-heads  are  concreted  over  at  their  existing  level  and 
then  covered  with  asphalte  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  the  walls  through  the  admission  of  water  from  above. 
The  walls  are  thick,  and  though  in  parts  the  original  mortar  is  still 
found  to  be  good  and  sound,  in  places  they  are  very  frail,  but  the 
process  of  repair  will  secure  them  against  decay. 


And  so  the  old  unhappy  days  of  indifference  and  neglect,  of 
vandalism  and  greed,  are  gone  for  ever.  We  can  think  calmly  now 
of  the  old  Cistercians  to  whom  Scotland  owes  so  much — scientific 
farmers,  tillers  of  the  soil,  excellent  landlords,  expert  gardeners, 
exporters  of  produce,  shipowners,  builders  of  magnificent  buildings, 
and  above  all,  benefactors  of  the  poor.  It  was  only  when  the 
monasteries  were  swept  away  that  poor-houses  were  wanted. 

We  can  remember  without  bitterness  that  "  many  successive 
generations  of  Galloway  men  and  women  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lady  who  founded  Duke  Cor.  That  faith  received  them  in 
baptism,  it  blessed  their  nuptial  bed,  hallowed  their  death  bed.  It 
embodied  the  highest  flights  of  their  spiritual  aspiration.  Through 
many  centuries  of  life's  toil  and  turmoil  and  tragedy  it  gave  the 
sons  of  men  the  courage  to  live  and  the  faith  to  die." 
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We  can  forget  and  forgive,  hard  though  it  be,  as  we  look  upon 
this  shattered  church,  noble  and  beautiful  in  its  ruin  and  decay,  the 
"  devotional  Vandalism  "  which  wrecked  it. 

Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  like  that  other  great  church  in  the  South, 
built  by  the  Mother  Order  of  the  Cistercians,  is  a  "  temple  of 
silence  and  reconciliation  " — Catholic  and  Protestant  rest  in  it,  side 
by  side.  But  it  is  even  more.  It  was  erected,  as  all  churches  are, 
for  the  Greater  Glory  of  God ;  but  the  incense  which  once  arose 
and  perfumed  its  walls  was  fragrant  also  with  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  husband,  and  a  loyal,  devoted  wife.  For  those  who  know 
such  love  some  faint  aroma  of  that  fragrance  still  clings  to  these 
sacred  walls. 
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AM  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Shirley,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  for  the 
following  interesting  particulars  of  the  last  days  of 
Dervorgilla's  Franciscan  foundation  in  Dumfries: 

The  fortunes  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Dumfries  fell  low  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  English  aggression  accounted  for  some  of  their  troubles.  In 
1 547  the  Friars,  at  the  instance  of  the  English,  were  forced  to  abjure  their 
faith,  but  it  was  merely  a  Border  promise  and  the  following  spring  saw 
them  back  to  their  old  ways.  The  English  hanged  the  Warden  who  had 
been  left  as  a  hostage  at  Carlisle  in  1549 — a  dangling  figure  to  soothe 
their  wounded  pride. 

Their  poverty,  combined  with  a  shrewd  foresight  of  what  was  approach- 
ing, compelled  the  Friars  to  feu  their  properties.  Dumfries  led  the  way  in 
this  method  of  preparing  for  trouble.  The  Friars  also  disposed  thus  of 
their  Fishings  and  of  half  of  the  Bridge  custom  which  they  still  held,  the 
other  half  having  long  been  in  possession  of  the  Burgh,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  upkeep  of  the  Bridge.  In  1565  the  Friars  feued  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  Conventual  buildings.  In  1569  the  Crown  made  a 
gift  of  the  whole  of  the  Friary  lands  and  properties  to  the  Burgh  of  Dum- 
fries, but  it  was  little  the  Burgh  got  out  of  it,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
feuars  had  absolute  titles  and  all  that  remained  to  the  Burgh  were  the  feu 
duties  and  the  Friary  itself. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  question  of  the  using  and  taking  down  of  the 
Friary  Church  was  before  the  Burgh  Court,  the  Provost,  Archibald 
McBrair,  and  nine  other  burgesses  offer  as  partners  "  to  pay  to  the  com- 
monweal ten  score  marks  usual  money  of  Scotland  for  slate  timber  and 
stones."  At  a  meeting  of  the  burghers  the  offer  was  accepted  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  choir  of  the  Friary  Church  be  sold  for  the  relief  of  the 
debts  of  the  town.  Such  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  sale  of  the 
Friary  Church.  But  why  did  the  Provost  and  his  partners  purchase  it? 
The  explanation  may  be  obtained  by  reasonable  conjecture.  In  1570  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  strength  of  the  lords,  mainly 
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Catholic,  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  Queen  of  Scots,  had 
raided  Annandale  and  taken  Dumfries,  where  he  "cast  down  "  the  castle 
of  the  Maxwells.  Lord  Maxwell  had  to  rebuild  it  and  was  in  residence 
again  there  in  1580.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Provost  McBrair  and 
his  partners  bought  up  the  materials  of  the  Friary  Church  to  sell  them 
again  at  a  profit  to  Lord  Maxwell  and  that  thus  the  carved  stones  found  on 
the  site  in  1866  once  formed  part  of  it." 

With  the  Provost  Archibald  McBrair,  here  mentioned,  his  family, 
long  connected  with  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries,  probably  rose  to  the 
height  of  its  wealth  and  influence.  Yet  he  came  to  a  violent  end, 
for,  having  "  maist  creuellie  and  unmercifully  murtherit "  the  un- 
armed Archibald  Newall,  burgess  of  Dumfries,  in  April  1587  he 
was  executed  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh  in  that  year. 


THE  BELL  OF  SWEET  HEART  ABBEY,  NAMED 
"MARIE  AND  JON" 

The  great  bell  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  called  "  Marie  and  Jon," 
was  borrowed  in  1570  by  the  Dumfries  Council  and  was  not 
returned,  to  the  great  and  not  unnatural  dissatisfaction  of  Abbot 
Gilbert  Brown.  We  are  told  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  King  James  the 
Sext"  that  in  the  English  raids  on  Dumfries  in  that  year  the 
raiders  "set  fyre  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  and  spulzeit  the  houssis 
and  the  bellts  of  the  kirk."  It  was  then  probably  that  this  bell  was 
destroyed. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  "  Burrow  Court  Books  of 
Dumfries,"  kindly  transcribed  for  me  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Shirley,  refer 
to  the  bell : 

13  December  1570. 

NEWALL 

The  qlk  day  James  Rig  and  John  Kirkpatrick,  balleis  (bailies),  gratuit 
tluiim  to  haif  resauit  (received)  fra  Patrick  Newall  .  .  .  geists  (joists)  to  the 
hynging  of  the  bell  and  puttin  it  up  in  the  belhouse,  the  price  of  tham 
xlvii</.,  and  promist  the  tone  (town)  suld  pay  that  sowm  to  hyin. 

19  December  1570. 

BROWIN  ABBOT  OF  SUKITHART 

The  qlk  day  James  Rig,  John  Kirkpatrick,  Herbert  Ranying,  ballc-is  and 
burgesses  of  Drumfres,  of  thair  awn  proper  grantts  and  confessiouns,  in 
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the  name  and  behalf  of  counsale  and  comonite  (community)  of  Drumfres, 
are  acit  to  reffound  and  deliuer  to  ...  Abbot  of  Sueithart  the  bell  callit 
marie  w'  (with)  Jon,  qlk  the  saids  bailies  borrowit  fra  the  said  Abbott  and 
resauit  the  xiii  of  december  &c.  lxx°  (1570),  and  oblist  (obliged)  tham  and 
their  successors,  bailies,  counsale  and  commonite  of  the  said  hurt,  to 
deliuer  that  samin  againe  w'in  the  said  abbay  w'in  day  and  zer  (year)  nixt 
eftir  the  resaitt  therof,  under  perell  and  pane  of  ane  hundret  punds  mony 
of  this  realm  to  be  payit  for  hir  to  the  said  abbot  and  his  successors, 
abbotts  and  commendators  therof,  w'in  xl  dayis  nixt  efter  the  day  foirsds 
(aforesaid);  therupon  the  juge  ordaint  act. 

10  April  1571. 

RALEIF  (RELIEF)  OF  THE  BELL 

The  qlk  day  the  provest,  bailies  and  counsale  present,  hes  oblist  (obliged) 
tham  and  theris  to  raleif  and  keip  harmles  James  Rig,  John  Kirkpatrik, 
bailies,  and  Herbert  Ranying,  elder,  at  the  hands  of  Gilbert  Brown,  abbot 
of  Sueithart,  and  his  successors,  in  sa  far  as  the  greit  bell  in  the  belhouss, 
callit  Mare  and  Jon,  and  of  all  danger  following  to  tham  therupon  the  saids 
balleis  and  Herbert  Ranying,  elder,  requirit  noitt  (note)  and  act  w'  process 
to  follow;  therupon  conform  of  law  as  offeris. 
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BBACIA    Sancti    Nemoris, 

54- 
Abbey  Burial  Grounds,  the, 

136-7- 
"  Abbey  Pow,"  the,  72,  96. 

Abbot's  Tower,  the,  137. 

Abingdon,  the  woods  of,  32. 

Achinreach,  79. 

Ada,  daughter  of  Dervorgilla,  27. 

Ada,   daughter  of  David,   Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 3,  4,  6. 

Ada  de  Warenne,  6. 

Adam,  Bishop  of  Whithorn,  77,  78. 

Adam  of  Kilconcath,  18. 

Adeliza,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  and  niece 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  7. 

Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
2,  7- 

Aelred,  Abbot.    See  St.  Aelred. 

Agnes,  wife  of  Lord  Herries,  86. 

Agnew,  Sir  Andrew,  43,  60. 

Aix,  1 6. 

Alan,  son  of  Dervorgilla,  27. 

Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  father  of  Dervor- 
gilla, 2,  3,  15,  17,  22,  59,  77,  80. 

Alan,  the  House  of,  82. 

Alard,  Gervase,  82. 

Albemarle,  William  de  Fortibus,  third  Earl 
of,  24. 

Alberic,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  64,  66. 

Albigenses,  the,  32. 

Alcantara,  65. 

Alexander,  Abbot  of  Tongland,  74. 

Alexander,  son  of  Dervorgilla,  27,  47. 

Alexander  II,  15. 

Alexander  III,  3,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  24,  27. 

Alexandria,  the  Virgin  Martyr  of,  52. 

Alhambra  of  Granada,  1 5. 


Alianore,  daughter  of  William  de  Ferrers, 

42. 

Alington,  41. 
Andalusia,  in. 

Anderson,  Sir  Rowand,  140. 
Anderson  and  Paul,  Messrs.,  140. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the,  7. 
Anjou,  Charles  of,  16. 
Annan,  Friar  William  of,  36. 
Annandale,  4,  37,  78. 
"  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  in,  140. 
Appendix,  143-5. 
Aquitaine,  65. 
Archibald    "  the    Grim,"    third    Earl    of 

Douglas,  no. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  78. 
Archibald,   fourth   Earl   of  Douglas,    78, 

no. 

Ardes,  the  lands  of,  78. 
Arietta,  daughter  of  Simon  the  tanner  of 

Falaise,  7. 

Arques,  Castle  of,  7. 
Assisi,  31. 
Austin  Canons,  58. 
Aylesbury,  59. 
Ayr,  8 1,  90. 
Ayrshire,  17,  18. 
Ayrshire    and    Galloway    Archaeological 

Association,  108,  iiS,  120,  125. 

Badenoch,  20,  27,  43,  44,  81. 

Bagnall,  Rev.  Thomas,  114. 

Bailleul-en-Vimeu,  22. 

Bailleul,  Sire  de.     See  Balliol,  John  de. 
j   Balliol,  19,  23,  28,  38,  49,  77. 
I   Balliol,  dementia  de,  57. 
I   Balliol  College,  I,  30,  31,  47,  62. 
i   Balliol  College  Grace,  22. 
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Balliol  College  Statutes,   27,  45,  48,  49, 

53.61. 

Balliol  College,  south  front,  52. 
Balliol  College,  west  front,  52. 
Balliol  College,  western  part,  52. 
Balliol,  Guy  de,  22,  48. 
Balliol  Hall,  49,  52,  53. 
Balliol  Hall,  new,  or  "  Mary  Hall,"  53. 
Balliol,  Jocelin  de,  57. 
Balliol,  John  de,  husband  of  Dervorgilla, 

2,  20,  22-30,  33,  37,  41-45,  54,  56,  59, 

60,  61,  62,  119. 
Balliol,  John  de,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of 

Dervorgilla,  21,  27,  43,  80,  81,  116. 
Balliol  Seal,  the,  61. 
Balliol,  the  History  of,  60. 
Balliol,  the  House  of,  54. 
Balliols,  the,  75. 
Balmaclellan,  13. 
Balmerino,  65. 
Balmoral,  25. 
Barbour,  James,  36. 

Barnard  Castle,  2,  22,  25,  28,  37,  43.  59- 
Barons'  War,  the,  45. 
Barr  Hill,  98. 
Barrett,  Dom  Michael,  66. 
Basset,  Ralph,  24. 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  the,  6. 
Beaulieu,  65. 
Becket,  81. 
Bedford,  59, 

"  Bedford  Road,"  the,  58. 
Bedfordshire,  4,  5,  7,  ",  23. 
Begh,  Hugh  de,  59. 
Bell  of  Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  named  "  Marie 

and  Jon,"  144-5. 
Belloc,  Hilaire,  17. 
Benedict,  70. 
Benedictine    Convent   of   the     Perpetual 

Adoration,  the,  72,  92. 
Benedictine  Nuns,  Convent  of,  33. 
Berewyke,  John  de,  76. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  64,  65,  70. 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  74. 
"  Bernardines,"  65,  70. 
"  Berne  "  of  Denmark,  Earl,  7. 
Berwick,  17,  74,  81,  83. 
Bienfaite,  Richard  de,  8. 
Killings,  Mr.,  125. 
"  Black  Friars,"  the,  31,  44. 
Blackfriars,  Monastery  of,  1 5. 
Blackness  Castle,  90. 


Ulair,  86. 

Blundcvillc.    Stt  Kanulph. 

Bohun,  Humfrey  de,  Earl  <>l  llcrcfutd.  42. 

Boniface  VIII,  Pope,  So,  82,  85. 

Border  Ballads,  88. 

Botel  (Buittle),  15,  18,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

38,  43,  48,  56,  70,  81. 
Botel,  the  Barony  of,  77. 
Botel  Castle,  27. 
Brabazon,  Sir  Roger  de,  76. 
Braytwaythe,  77. 

Bridge  of  Dumfries,  34,  38. 

Bridge-Port,  the,  34,  37.  3»- 

Britain,  65. 

British  Museum,  the.  Si. 

Brittany,  8 

Brotherhood,  the  Bond  of,  66. 

Broun,  Edmand,  126. 

Broun  of  Lands,  John,  127. 

Brown,  Gavine,  126. 

Brown,  Gilbert,  the  last  Abbot  of  Sweet 

Heart,  86-93.  "7.  >*7,  135.  '39.  "44- 
Brown  of  Cairn,  Cuthbert,  86. 
Brown  of  InglUtoun,  John,  91. 
Brown  of  Lawnis,  John,  88. 
Browns  of  Carsluith,  the,  86,  92;  arms  of, 

126. 

Bruce,  Robert,  of  Annandale,  18. 
Bruce,  Robert,  3, 4,  18,  19,  33,  36,  37.  38, 

39.  44.  45.  54,  76- 
Bruce,  Robert,  King,  85. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Earl  of  Car  rick,  81. 
Bryce,  Mr.  W.  Moir,  36. 
Buccleugh  Street,  34. 
Buchan,  Earl  of,  81. 
Buckingham  in  Northamptonshire,  4. 
Buittle.     Su  Botel. 
"  Bunyan's  Cottage,"  56. 
Burgh,  John  de,  27. 
Burgh-on-Sands,  85. 
Burgundy,  63,  64. 
Bumfoot,  126. 

"Burrow  Court  Books  of  Dumfries,"  ex- 
tracts from,  144-5. 
Byland,  103. 
Hywcll,  37,  45. 
Bywell,  Barony  of,  22. 

"  Caerlaverock,  Book  of,"  77,  78,  79- 
Caerlaverock  Castle,  36,  81,  82,  84,  85. 
Cairn,  86. 
Cairn&more  of  Carsphairn,  13. 
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Calatrava,  65. 

Caldwell,  the  Priory  of,  58. 

Calendar  of  Documents,  76. 

Cally  Park,  82. 

Cambridge  University,  15. 

Canova,  34. 

Canterbury,  82. 

Carsluith,  86,  92,  126. 

Carsluith  Tower,  86;  t'llust.,  87. 

Carlinscairn,  13. 

Carlisle,  2,  5,  48,  81,  83. 

Carlisle,  Castle  of,  30. 

Carrick,  1 8. 

"  Carta  Caritatis,"  66. 

Castile,  Eleanor  of,  16. 

Castile,  Jeanne  de,  44. 

Cecily,  daughter  of  Dervorgilla,  27. 

Chalons,  64. 

Chapter  House,  the,  104,  106,  108. 

Charlemagne,  16,  64. 

Charles  I,  62. 

Chester,  2,  3,  4,  23,  24,  61. 

Chester,  Earls  of,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Chester,  John  le  Scot,  Earl  of,  23. 

Chirkham,   Walter,   Bishop  of    Durham, 

28-30,  41. 

Choir,  the,  116-119. 
"  Choose  time  of  need,"  122. 
Christian,  sister  of  Dervorgilla,  4,  23,  24. 
"  Chronicle  of  King  James  the  Sext,"  144. 
Church  Cloister,  the,  33. 
Cisterce  (Citeaux),  64. 
Cistercian  church,  plan  of  a,  1 1 6. 
Cistercian  churches,  1 21,  127. 
Cistercian  monastery,  plan  of  a,  104,  105. 
Cistercian  Order,  Statutes  of,  66. 
Cistercian  site,  a  typical,  72. 
Cistercians,  the,  63-69,  70,  86,  95,  98,  100, 

118,  126,  141,  142. 
Citeaux,  64,  65,  66,  69. 
Clairvaux,  65. 
Clarke,  Mr.,  121. 
Clerestory,  the,  119,  132-4. 
Cleseby,  Harsculfde,  77. 
"Close  Rolls,"  the,  23,  45. 
Coltart  family,  the,  139. 
Commons,  the  House  of,  15. 
Comyn,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan,  20, 

42,  43- 
Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  John,  18,  20, 

27,  43.  81. 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  John,  43. 


Comyn,  the  Black,  43. 

Comyn,  the  Red,  grandson  of  Dervorgilla, 

'8,  27,  33,  36-7,  43,  44,  76,  81. 
Comyn,  Walter,  Earl  of  Menteith,  18,  27, 

28. 

Comyns,  the,  54. 
Conradin,  16. 

Convent  and  Church  of  Dumfries,  39. 
Conversorum,  Magister,  106. 
Copeland  family,  the,  139. 
Copeland,  Mr.,  140. 
Coran  of  Portmark,  13. 
Corberry  Hill,  33,  72. 
Cordova,  16. 
Corskrine,  13. 
Cospatrick,  Earl,  6. 
Coventry,  the  monastery  of,  5. 
Cranmer,  52. 
Cranstoun,  Lord,  90. 
Cree,  the  river,  23,  82,  92. 
Creetown,  86. 

Criffel,  25,  70,  72,  85,  96,  103. 
Crockett,  S.  R.,  14,  114. 
Cromwellians,  the,  98. 
"  Crossing,"  the,  and  the  Choir,  113-119. 
Crossmichael,  Church  of,  77. 
Croyland,  Abbey  of,  10,  II. 
Cruggleton,  Castle,  15,  43,  81. 
Culross,  65. 

Cumberland,  6,  30,  77,  85. 
Cunyngham,  55. 
Cupar,  65. 
Cuthwulf,  59. 

Dagobert,  64. 

Dalbeattie,  26. 

Dairy,  13. 

Damietta,  16. 

Damme,  16. 

Danes,  the,  59. 

Darnal  in  Cheshire,  4. 

David  I  of  Scotland,  3,  5,  6,  7,  15,  69, 

So. 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  3,  5,  20,  43, 

49- 

Davis,  H.  W.  C,  13,  28,  48,  51. 
Decorated  period,  the,  133. 
Dee,  the,  14,  25. 
Deer,  65. 
Denmark,  7,  8. 
De  Quincy,  23,  42,  43,  44. 
Derby,  30. 
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Derby,  fifth  Earl  of,  43. 

Derneford,  the  \  ill  of,  41. 

Dervorgilla,  Lady  of  Galloway,  1 ,  2,  3,  4, 
5.  7,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  »7.  »8.  3L  33.  34,  36,  37. 
39,  41,  42,  43,  44.  46.  47.  4».  5*.  S3. 
54.  55.  56-  57.  58,  59.  60,  61,  62,  69, 
TO,  74. 77.  78.  80,  81,  95,  97,  98,  106, 
in,  116,  119,  134,  135,  138,  139,  141, 

M3- 

Dervorgilla,  Seal  of,  I,  2. 

Dervorgilla,  Tomb  of,  121. 

"  Dervorgilla's  Bridge,"  33,  34,  (iUtat.), 

35.  37.  39.  7*.  81,  9*. 
Dick,  the  Rev.  Harrington  Douglas,  114. 
Dijon,  64,  65. 
Dissolution  and  Destruction  of  Sweet  Heart 

Abbey,  139-142. 
"Dog  tooth"  ornament,  108. 
Domesday  Book,  7,  u. 
Dominicans,  the,  31,  32,  44. 
Dompierre,  22. 
"  Domus  Convenorum  "  (House  of  the  Lay 

Brethren),  104,  106,  in. 
Donald  Bane,  King,  43. 
Doncaster,  5. 
Doorway  leading  from  Cloister  to  Church. 

Day  Entrance (illust.),  115. 
Dorset,  68. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  "  the  Grim,"  77,  124. 
Douglas,  William,  27,  77. 
Douglas,  the  Arms  of,  108,  (illust.),  no. 
Douglas,  the  House  of,  38. 
Douglases,  the,  78,  124,  12$. 
Douglases,  shields  of  the,  1 1 1 . 
Downie,  Father  W.  W.,  114. 
DrifBeld  in  Yorkshire,  4. 
Druidical  Circle,  a,  54. 
Dry  burgh,  6. 
Duchrae  Craigs,  14. 
Dulce  Cor.   Stt  Sweet  Heart  Abbey. 
Dumfries,  14,  18,  31,  22,  27,  33,  34,  36, 

38.  39.  44,  54.  7»,  78,  80,  8 1,  89,  90, 

91,92,  no,  118,  143. 
Dumfries  Castle,  85. 
Dumfries  Council,  144, 
Dumfries,  the  Burgh  of,  144. 
"  Dumfries,  the  Picture  of,"  III,  122. 
Dumfriesshire,  76. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Natural  His- 
tory and  Antiquarian  Society,  the,  38, 

"8,  143- 


Dunbar,   17,  22,  23,  25,  28,   29,  30,  41, 

78,  81. 
Ihmhlanc,  i 

Duncan,  the  "  gracious  Duncan,"  43. 
Dundee,  5,  54. 

Dundee,  the  Franciscan  Friary  of,  47. 
Pumlrcnnan,  6,  65,  69,  74. 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  III. 
Dungald,    Abbot   of    Holywood    ("  Scint 

Boyse  "),  74. 
Durham,  53. 
Durward,  Alan,  18,  27. 
Durward  Regency,  28. 

Earlstoun,  13,  14. 

Early  English,  or   First   Pointed,  period, 

15,  108,  133,  134. 
East  Gable,  the,  140. 
Eccles,  Priory  of,  6. 
Edgar  Atheling,  6. 
Edgar,  Robert,  34. 
Edinburgh,  81,  90,  91,  122,  144. 
Edinburgh,  Castle  of,  28. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  120. 
Edward  I,  "Hammer  of  the  Scots,"  15, 

16,  19,  20,  36,  37,  54,  74,  75.  76,  79. 
80-85,  9«.  98,  116. 

Edward,  first  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 

Edward  II,  17,  20,  36,  116. 
Edward  II,  76,  85. 
Edward  III,  42. 
Edward,  son   of  King  John   Balliol,  43, 

45- 

Ela,  niece  of  Dervorgilla,  42. 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  of  Henry  III, 

4- 

Elizabeth,  niece  of  Dervorgilla,  43. 
Elizabeth,    daughter   of  James    Maxwell, 

114. 

Elizabeth  de  Quincy,  43. 
Elstow,  the  Abbey  of,  56,  57,  58. 
Elstow,  the  manor  of,  II,  12. 
I-.ly,  the  Isle  of,  II. 
Engayn,  \Varncrius,  23. 
Englcwood,  76. 

Enguerrand,  Count  of  Fonthieu,  7. 
Enrick,  82. 

Eric  of  Norway,  King,  20. 
Ericus,  second  Abbot  of  Sweet  Heart,  106. 
Espec,  Walter,  69. 
Essex,  4. 
Europe,  Eastern,  16. 
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Evesham,  17. 

Ewart  Public  Library,  no,  118. 

Exton,  4. 

Falaise,  7. 

Falkirk,  81. 

Fergus,  First  great  Lord  of  Galloway,  3, 

6,  14,  18,  54,  69,  in. 
Ferrers,  William  de,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  42. 
Ferrers,  William,  Lord  of  Groby,  43. 
Fife,  Earl  of,  2O. 
FitzAlan,  James,  18,  20. 
Flanders,  16. 
Fleet,  the  water  of,  82. 
"  Flowers  of  History,  The,"  83. 
Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  65. 
Fordun,  54. 
Fotheringhay,  2,  3,  4,  5,  12,  19,  23,  37, 

43,  54.  57- 

Fotheringhay,  Walter  of,  53. 
Fountains,  65,  103. 
Foxtone,  Richard  de,  56. 
Fragments  of  architectural  ornament  and 

sculpture,  135-6. 

France,  30,  44,  45,  64,  65,  70,  88. 
France,  Southern,  32. 
Franciscan  Friary  of  Dundee,  54. 
Franciscans,  the,  32,  34,  36,  8l. 
Frankeville,  Nicholas  de,  23. 
Fraser,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  20. 
Fraser,  Sir  Wm.,  87. 
Fratres  Minores,  Order  of,  31. 
Fratry,  the,  104,  106. 
Frederick  II,  45. 
Freirhauch,  33. 
French  Revolution,  the,  92. 
"  Friarland,"  44. 
Friar  Robert  of  Ulm,  81. 
Friar's  Vennel,  34,  81. 
Friary  of  Dumfries,  the,  34,  38,  44,  80. 
Furness,  65. 

Galloway,  1,2,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  22,  24, 

27,  33.  34.  42,  43,  48,  49, 54,  &,  57,  59, 
60,  62,  69,  70,  75,  77,  78,  So,  81, 82,  83, 
84,  90,  91,  92,  95,  98,  1 10,  118,  120, 
125,  141,  143. 

Galloway,  Eastern,  23,  42. 

Galloway  Highlands,  44. 

"Galloway,  History  of  the  Sheriffs  of," 
60. 

Galloway,  Justiciary  of,  43. 


Galloway,  Lords  of,  2,  14,  25. 

Galloway,  New,  13. 

"  Galloway,  Rambles  in,"  108. 

Galloway,  the  Lordship  of,  38. 

Galloway,  Western,  23,  42,  43,  44,  54. 

Garviach,  5. 

Gascony,  24,  65. 

"  Gate  End,"  96,  98. 

Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  82. 

Germany,  70. 

Gernemne,     Gernmere    (Yarmouth),    the 

manor  of,  23,  24. 
Gilbert,  son  of  Fergus,  1 8. 
Gillfoot,  72. 

Glasgow,  20,  69,  82,  91. 
Glasgow,  the  Cathedral  of,  55. 
Gledstane,  Rev.  Walter,  136. 
Glenapp,  21. 
Glenkens,  13,  14. 
Glenluce,  65,  69. 
Godiva,  Lady,  5. 
Gordons,  13. 

Gothic  Architecture,  the  rise  of,  15. 
Granada,  15. 

Graussart,  Drieson  de,  44. 
Grey  Friars,  the,  31,  32,  36,  37,  38,  39, 

143- 

Grey  Friars,  Church  of  the,  76. 
Grey  Friars,  Convent  of,  33. 
Grey  Friars,  the  Cemetery,  33. 
Grey  Friars,  the  Great  Yard,  33. 
Grey  Friars,  the  Orchard,  33. 
Grierson,  John,  39. 
Griggs,  Mr.  F.  L.,  61. 
Grose,  "  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  14,  25, 

34,  55,  '°8,  "I,  122,  124,  137. 
Gurth,  Earl,  12. 
Gyrth,  Earl,  brother  of  King  Harold,  59. 


Haddington,  17. 
Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  17. 
Hallamshire,  8. 
Hapsburg,  Rudolf  of,  16. 
Harding,  Stephen,  64. 
Harlaw,  Richard,  38. 
Harold,  King,  12,  59. 
Harper,  Mr.,  108. 
Hartlepool,  Hugh  of,  49,  51. 
Hastings,  12. 
Hastings,  Henry,  3,  4. 
Hatfield,  the  manor  of,  4. 
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Hay  family,  the,  139. 

Hebrides,  the,  17. 

Helen,  half-sister  of  Dervorgilla,  43. 

Helen,  wife  of  John,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, 4. 

Helicourt,  32. 

Henry  II,  57. 

Henry  III,  3,  4,  15, 17, 19,  24,  28,  32,  41, 
44.  45.  48,  82. 

Henry  III,  Close  Rolls,  2. 

Henry  VIII,  44. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Northumberland,  5,  6. 

Hereford,  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of,  42. 

Herrie*.  John,  Lord,  86,  87. 

Herries,  John,  Master  of,  89. 

Herries,  Lord,  90,  135. 

Herries,  Marcia,  Lady,  72. 

Herries,  William,  Lord,  89. 

Hertfordshire,  22. 

Highlands,  Southern,  13. 

Hills,  89. 

Hitchin,  the  manor  of,  22. 

Hohenstaufen,  the  House  of,  16. 

Holinxhed,  18,  19. 

Holme  Cultram  Abbey,  6,  74,  84. 

Holyrood,  6. 

Holywood  ("Seint  Boyse"),  the  Abbey 
Church  of,  54,  74. 

Home,  Charles,  38,  39. 

Homoy,  22. 

Howgh  in  Northumberland,  52. 

Hubert,  Prior,  60. 

Hugh,  son  of  Dervorgilla,  27,  47. 

Humber,  the,  9. 

Hunsingoure,  Thomas  de,  56. 

Huntingdon,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  n,  12,  20,  23, 
57,  61,  69. 

Huntingdon,  Earls  of,  2. 

Huntingdon,  John,  Earl  of,  3,  4. 

Hunt,  Mr.,  56. 

Inglewood  Forest,  77. 

Inglistoun,  91. 

Ingulph,  11. 

Innocent  III,  Pope,  15,  31. 

Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  3,  4. 

LOe  of  Man,  17,4,. 

Italy,  South,  16. 


James  IV,  6,  44, 
Jardine,  Mr.  William,  93. 


Jedbnrgh,  6,  81. 

Jerusalem,  8. 

Jervaulx  in  Yorkshire,  122. 

Jesuits,  the,  88,  90. 

John,   Abbot  of  Sweet    Heart  ("Dout- 

qucr  "),  74,  79,  86. 
John  de  Balliol.    See  Balliol. 
John,  King,  5,  15,  16,  17,  28. 
John,  King  of  Scots,  23. 
John  the  Scot  (le  Scot),  Earl  of  Chester, 

5,  *3- 

John,  Master  of  Maxwell,  86. 
John  of  Fordun's  Chronicle,  6. 
John,  son  of  Dervorgilla,  47. 
Jordan  de  Fantosme,  5. 
Joscelin,  Abbot,  69. 
Judith,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  3, 

7,9,  II,  12.56,57,58,59. 

Keith's  list  of  churchmen,  137. 

Kells  Mountains,  13. 

Kempston,  4,  5,  56,  57,  58,  59. 

Kempston,  the  manor  of,  u,  12. 

Ken,  river,  13. 

Kendelaedh,  70. 

Kenilworth,  the  parliament  of,  45. 

Kenmure,  23,  98. 

Kenmure,  the  castle  of,  14,  15. 

Kilmacolme,  91. 

Kilwinning,  74. 

Kinderloch.   Set  Loch  Kinder. 

Kingdom,  19,  20. 

Kinloss,  65. 

Kirkconnell,  60,  91,  92,  114,  116. 

Kirkconnell  Castle,  114. 

Kirkconnell,  the  House  of,  137. 

Kirkcolmin,  78. 

Kirkcudbright,  13,  15,  42,  77,  82,  83. 

Kirkcudbright,  Haven  of,  the,  14. 

Kirkcudbright,  Stewartry  of,  79. 

Kirkpatrick  Duraund,  33,  76,  79. 

Kirk  stall,  65. 

Knox,  John,  90,  130,  139. 

Kyraem  in  the  Rhinns,  Church  of,  78. 

Ky  velioc,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  3. 

U  Kcrte,  65. 

"Lament    for    King    David"   of   Abliol 

Aelred,  6. 
Lancashire,  77. 
Landis,  the  farm  nf,  137. 
I.nncrcosl,  59. 
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"  Lanercost,  Chronicle  of,"  2,  29,  36,  59, 

82. 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop,  9. 
Largs,  17,  19,  55. 
Latimer,  52. 
Lavatorium,  the,  106. 
Law,  George,  38,  39. 
Lawnis,  88. 
Leighton,  59- 
Leith,  91. 
Leland,  John,  44. 
Leofric,  5. 
Lesley,  William,  88. 
Lewes,  17,  45. 
Lincluden  Abbey,  78,  no. 
Lincoln,  15. 

Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of,  52. 
Lincolnshire,  4,  n,  24. 
Lindsay,  William  de,  27. 
Loch  Artour,  79. 
Lochfergus,  castle,  15,  23. 
Lochinvar,  13. 
Loch  Ken,  13,  14. 
Lochkindelo    (Lochindolow,    Lochkinde- 

locht),  79,  87,  88. 
Loch  Kinder  (Kinderloch),    70,   72,   76, 

88. 

Logan,  John,  88. 
Lombard  Street,  26. 
London,  24,  81. 
Longuesp^e,  William,  16. 
Lothian,  East,  26. 
Louis  IX,  St.  Louis,  16,  18. 
Luddingland,  the  manor  of,  4,  23,  24. 
Lud  Gate,  15. 
Luttrell  Psalter,  21. 


McBrair,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  39,  144. 

McDiarmid,  Mr.,  in,  122. 

Magna  Charta,  17. 

Malcolm  the  Maiden,  5,  44. 

Malmesbury,  Monastery  of,  68. 

Manfred,  16. 

Manse,  the,  106. 

March  Burn,  the,  72. 

Mareschal,  Henry  le,  41. 

Margaret,    daughter    of  David,    Earl   of 

Huntingdon,  and  mother  of  Dervorgilla, 

3.  6,  «5- 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Dervorgilla,  27. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III,  19. 


Margaret,  "The  Maid  of  Norway,"  19. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III,  27. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  III,  78. 
Margaret,  Lady  of  Galloway,  1 10. 
Margaret,  niece  of  Dervorgilla,  42,  43. 
Margaret,  Princess,  108. 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Dervorgilla,  18,  27, 

43- 

Marjory,  Countess  of  Carrick,  18. 

Mannion,  45. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  12. 

Mathew  of  Westminster,  82. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 3. 

Matilda,  grandmother  of  Dervorgilla,  3,  5, 
7,  ii. 

Matilda,  wife  of  John  the  Scot,  5. 

Matthew  Paris,  28. 

Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, 3. 

Maxwell,  Edward,  89. 

Maxwell,  James,  1 14. 

Maxwell,  Sir  John,  81. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  39,  88. 

Maxwell  monuments,  the,  114. 

Maxwell  of  Kilmacolme,  David,  91,  92. 

Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell,  78. 

Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell,  John,  91. 

Maxwell,  Robert,  Master,  79. 

Maxwells  of  Kirkconnell,  the,  60,  1 14. 

Maxwells,  the,  124,  125. 

Maxwelltown,  72. 

Meall  of  Garryhorn,  13. 

Meikle  Millyea,  13. 

Melrose,  6,  65,  69,  70. 

Menyl,  William  de,  49,  51. 

Middlesex,  4. 

Miller,  Mr.  Sydney  H.,  I2O. 

Milton,  9. 

Mohammed,  15. 

Molesme,  monastery  of,  63,  64,  68. 

Monastic  Buildings,  The  Site  of  the,  103- 
112. 

"  Monkhill,"  44. 

Montacute,   William,   Earl   of  Salisbury, 
42. 

Montesa,  65. 

Moors,  the,  16. 
More,  Thomas  de  la,  56. 
Morimond,  65. 
Mortimer,  45. 
Morville,  Hugh  de,  6. 
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Mur,  Alexander,  78. 
Murray,  Alexander,  48. 

Naples,  16. 

Navas  de  Tolosa,  16. 

Nave  Aisle,  the,  134. 

Nave,  the,  129-138. 

Nave,  the,  looking  west,  131. 

Nave,  the,  looking  east,  133. 

Nave  Piers,  plan  of  the,  130. 

Nazareth,  16. 

Netley,  65. 

New  Abbey,  87,  88,  91,  9*,  124,  129,  135, 

"37- 

"  New  Abbey,  Lord,"  139. 
New  Abbey,  parish  of,  72. 
New  Abbey  Village,  View  in  (Must.),  73 ; 

95.  «7- 

Newall,  Archibald,  144. 
Newall,  Mr.  William,  74,  97,  140. 
Newall,  Mr.  William,  of  Poinfold,  140. 
Newbattle,  65. 
Newcastle,  80. 
Nith,  the,  33,  92,  99. 
Nithsdale,  25,  72,  90,  91. 
Norfolk,  7. 

Norman  Conquest,  the,  5,  7,  17,  59. 
Normandy,  5,  8,  9. 
Normandy,  Dukes  of,  2. 
"  Norman"  period,  the,  134. 
North  transept,  the,  125. 
Northampton,  45. 
Northampton,  Treaty  of,  36. 
Northamptonshire,  4,  7,  8,  u,  12,  23,  24. 
Northumberland,  7,  8,  22,  52,  81. 
Norway,  17,  20. 

Norway,  the  Maid  of,  19,  20,  21,  80. 
Norwich,  7. 
Nottingham,  Castle  of,  30. 

Odo,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  64. 
Office*  of  The  Precinct,  104,  106. 
Orchard  of  The  Precinct,  33. 
Ordericui  Viialis,  8,  9,  II,  65. 
Orkneys,  21. 
Oswald,  Major,  124. 
Oswald  of  Auchencruive,  Mr.,  97. 
Oswald    of  Auchencruive,    Mr.    Richard, 

«4<X 

Oswald  of  Auchencruive,  Mr.  R.  A.,  140. 
Otto,  the  Emperor,  16. 
Ouse,  the,  57. 


Oxford,  29,  31,  32,  45,  49,  51,  52,  88. 
Oxford  University,  15,  28. 

Padua,  15. 

"Palace  Yard,  "82. 

"  Papal  Walls,"  33. 

Paravicini,  the  Baroness  de,  60. 

Paris,  92,  139. 

Pascal,  Pope,  64,  66. 

Patent  Rolls,  23,  48,  54,  56. 

Percy,  45. 

Percy,  Henry  de,  81. 

Perth,  81. 

Petitions  of  Sweet  Heart,  75. 

Peverell,  the  Honour  of,  30. 

Philip  Augustus,  16. 

Philip  of  France,  So. 

Picardy,  22,  44. 

Picts,  the,  14. 

Piscina  in  North  Transept  Chapel,  126. 

Pococke,  Bishop,  104. 

Pollard,  Professor,  17. 

Ponthieu,  7,  44. 

Pontigny,  65. 

Precinct,  The.    Stt  Sweet  Heart  Abbey. 

Preston,  Gilbert  de,  41. 

Public  Record  Office,  74,  75,  76,  88. 

Puiset,  Hugh,  28. 

Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  21. 


,"  99- 
Ralph,    Earl    of    Norfolk     and    Suffolk 

7,  «,  9- 

Ramseye,  Abbot  of,  41,  42. 
Rannie,  Mr.,  19. 
Ranulph  de  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester, 

3.  4,  5- 

Refectory,  the,  106,  III,  114. 
Refectory  bell,  the  original,  108. 
Reformation,  the,  55,  61,  72,  78,  86,  87, 

88,  98,  136. 

Richard  Qrur  de  Lion,  5. 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  45. 
Ritldcll,  13$. 
Ri.l.lell  MS.,  the,  108. 
UnlK-y,  42. 
Rievaulx,  6,  65,  69. 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Holmcultram,  74. 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesmc,  63,  64,  65. 
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Robert,   Archbishop  of  Canterbury,    80, 

82,  83,  84. 

Robert  II  of  Normandy,  7,  8. 
Robert  III,  78,  108. 
Robert,  Master  of  Maxwell,  86. 
"Robinet,"8i. 
Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  8. 
Roger  of  Howden,  5. 
Roland,  grandfather  of  Dervorgilla,  69. 
Rome,  24. 

Rosamund,  Fair,  16. 
Ross,  W.  Stewart,  55,  61. 
Rosseley,  little,  76. 
Rough  Firth,  25. 
Roxburgh,  38,  39,  81. 
Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  54. 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  65. 
Rule  of  the  Cistercians,  65,  68. 
Rumbold,  Richard,  40. 
Rutlandshire,  4. 

Sacristy,  the,  104. 

St.  Aelred,  6,  69. 

St.  Andrews,  6,  20,  81. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  15. 

St.  Benedict,  66. 

St.  Benedict,  Order  of,  66. 

St.  Benedict,  Rule  of,  63,  64. 

St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  52. 

St.  Colmanell  of  Botel,  77. 

St.  Dominic,  15,  31,  32. 

St.  Francis,  15,  31. 

St.  Giles,  Church  of,  10. 

St.  Gregory,  64. 

St.  Hugh,  15. 

St.  John,  Sir  John,  77. 

St.  Kentigern,  69. 

St.  Louis,  45. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  church  of,  29,  52. 

St.  Mary,  Catholic  church  of,  92. 

St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries,  40. 

St.  Mungo,  the  mother  of,  26. 

St.  Neot's,  the  Priory  of,  12. 

St.  Ninian,  15,  37,  44. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  15. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  15,  16,  41. 

Saltrey,  12. 

Saracens,  the,  16,  65. 

Saulseat,  54. 

Savage,  Henry,  24. 

Saxons,  the  West,  59. 

Scone,  8 1. 


Scoteny,  Beatrice  of,  57. 

Scotichronicon  of  Fordun,  54. 

Scoti  Monasticon,  46. 

Scotland,  2,  3,  5,  II,  15,  17,  19,  2O,  23, 
27,  30,  32>  34,  37,  38,  39,  42,  43>  45, 
48,  49,  5°,  54,  59,  70,  74,  76,  78,  79, 
80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89, 
90,  in,  121,  139,  141. 

Scotland,  High  Constable  of,  43. 

Scotland,  King  of,  37. 

Scotland,  the  Lion  of,  45. 

Scotland,  Overlord  of,  80. 

Scotland,  Regents  of,  20,  30. 

"  Scottish  Cistercians,  The,"  66. 

Scottish  Independence,  the  beginnings  of, 

33- 

Scottish  Lowlands,  17. 

Scrope,  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches, 

88. 

See  Torghil,  the,  55. 
Senlis,  II. 
Shakespeare,  43. 
Shambellie,  72,  135. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Edmund,  97,  104,  125. 
Sherborne,  Castle  of,  42. 
Sherborne  in  Dorset,  64,  68. 
Shirley,  Mr.  G.  W.,  38,  1 10,  143,  144. 
"Sicilian  Vespers,"  the,  16. 
Sicily,  1 6. 

Simon,  Bishop  of  Whithorn,  77. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  15,  17,  45. 
Simon  de  Senlis,  the  tanner  of  Falaise,  7, 

II,  12. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  7. 

Skinburnness,  85. 

Slikeburne,  Richard  of,  53. 

Sloan,  J.  M.,  139. 

Sodor,  82. 

Solway,  the,  25,  85. 

Somme,  the,  23. 

Sotheby,  Messrs.,  74. 

South  Forth,  88. 

South  Transept,  the,  and  its  Aisle,  140. 

South  Transept,  the  (illust.),  123. 

South  Wall  of  the  Choir,  140. 

Spain,  16,  65,  90. 

Spottiswood,  Bishop,  116,  117. 

Spottiswood,  John,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 91. 

Spottiswood,  Sir  John,  139. 

"Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  106, 
III. 
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Stephen,  Abbot,  65,  66,  68,  69. 

Stephen,  King,  6. 

Stewart,  Herbert,  38. 

Stewart,  Lieut -Col.  James,  127. 

Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  13. 

Stewarts  of  Shambellie,  13$. 

Stirling,  6,  81. 

Stodbolm,  the  Vill  of,  41. 

Suffolk,  7. 

Sweet  Heart,  the  Abbey  of,  16,  37,  47, 

49.  59.  60.  65.  67,  69,  70,  72.  74.  75. 

78,  79,  80-85,  86,  88,  90,  92,  98,  1 10, 

in,  114.  i",  124,  I3Z>  '35.  '39.  '42- 
Sweet    Heart    Abbey  Church,    from   the 

north-west  (illust. ),  facing  title,  67. 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey  Bible,  74;  first  page 

of  (illust.),  facing  74. 
Sweet    Heart   Abbey  Church,   View  of, 

before   the   removal   of   the   Kirk   and 

Houses,  facing  no. 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  Gilbert  Brown,  the 

last  Abbot  of,  86-93. 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  The  Boundary  Wall 

(Wiut.),  95. 
Sweet   Heart  Abbey,   Distant  View  from 

the  Hill  (illusl.),  71. 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  Plan,  102. 
Sweet    Heart    Abbey,   The    Precinct    of 

(Mutt.),  94. 
Sweet   Heart  Abbey,  The  Precinct,  95- 

100. 

Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  View  from  the  North- 
East,  107. 
Sweet   Heart   Abbey,  West  Entrance  to 

Church  (illust.),  109. 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  Abbot  and  Convent 

of,  76. 
Sweet  Heart  Abbey,  Monastery  of,  77. 

Tees,  the,  44. 

Teesdale,  22. 

Thames  Embankment,  25,  26. 

Theoderic,  64. 

Thingden  in  Northamptonshire,  4. 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Whithorn,  78. 

Thomas  the  Bastard,  23,  So,  82. 

Thomson,  Mr.,  architect,  122. 

Thorkesey,  4,  23,  24. 
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